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OMETHING of the Boston fog, that 
S February evening, seemed to have 
penetrated the blue-painted hall with 
the cracked ceiling, on Washington Street, 
where Professor Maximilian Veazie was giv- 
ing messages from the Great Beyond. The 
audience — mostly women, as usual — re- 
mained foggily unresponsive. What could 
have been more depressing? 

Ah me, those audiences in low-grade 
spiritualistic meetings! Spinsters, widows, 
sad and disappointed women, for the most 
part elderly, unlovely, and _ frumpily 
dressed; women who, bereft of much or all 
in this sorry world, seek contacts with an- 
other, where their chances may be better. 

Not even the few vague men scattered 


among the present audience, on the hard, 
shiny folding chairs, could at all balance 
that mass of life-worn and sidetracked 
women. Fear, hope, and disappointment, 
which sum up all of life, stood written in 
their faces. 

Rodman Wyatt, privily taking notes for 
an article on “ Fakes and Fakers,” sur- 
veyed the place with disesteem. 

“Punk-looking bunch,” thought he. 
“ Cracked as the ceiling! Be a pretty poor 
come-on artist that couldn’t put it over on 
these morons!” 

The professor was putting it over, but 
none too well. His blindfold test—answer- 
ing sealed notes with his eyes shielded by 
wire gauze goggles that seemed to cut off 
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all sight—had been only moderately satis- 
factory. Not even the lilies in jars, the 
solo by his paid assistant, Miss McAvoy— 
a stout, florid woman with rhinestones in 
her comb and a string of near-pearls—and 
the answers from his three cappers in the 
audience, had seemed to establish just the 
correct rapports. Prospects for the silver 
offering at the door looked dubious. 

“There is no death!” he was now pro- 
claiming in his usual semiscientific farrago. 

As he stood at the pulpit on the narrow 
platform, where a Bible and a pitcher of 
water helped to give him somewhat a cleri- 
cal tone, he was revealed to Wyatt as a 
short, soft-bodied, sandy-haired man of 
perhaps fifty, with a red mustache, a net- 
work of alcoholic veins in cheek and nose, 
hirsute hands, and a ministerial voice. That 
voice had served him well in half a score 
of “lines” that he had worked under va- 
rious aliases, until—seriously reduced in 
circumstances—he had drifted into spirit- 
ualism as an easy graft with always the 
possibility of a big strike. 

“There is no death,” he repeated, “ but 
only a species of moratic change. The 
spirit of returnity keeps our dear ones ever 
present!” 

“Moratic” and “returnity” you will 
not find in any dictionary; but Veazie, hav- 
ing coined the words, loved them. 

“ More bunk!” smiled Wyatt, making 
record of them. His eyes noted the Ameri- 
can flag draped over the platform, the lodge 
room charters, the fire escape sign. “ This 
is certainly one grand place for spirits to 
come back to!” he thought. 

“A few songs,” directed the professor, 
“to get harmony for this meeting!” 

A woman with chemicalized hair braided 
around her head, with a soiled green dress 
worked in gold thread, and with tight pat- 
ent leather shoes, dealt out songbooks as if 
dealing cards. Then she returned to the 
piano that stood in a corner of the hall, 
and her numerous cheap rings and brace- 
lets flashed as she butchered hymns, where- 
in the audience faintly joined. 

“That finishes the spirits!” 
smiled. 

But Wyatt was wrong. 
brought them, a plenty. 

“Rest easy!” directed the professor. 
“ Breathe deep! Let the chairs hold you 
up! Relax, and concentrate! Ah, now the 
dear ones are coming! Now I begin to see 
them, to hear their loved voices!” 


Wyatt 


The music 
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He pointed at a corner where one of his 
cappers lurked. 

“Now I see a spirit shining over there. 
I call him uncle, uncle! He presses his 
hand to his side. Such a pain in the side! 
He says: ‘ Tell Blanche it was not as she 
thought, but far better, and all is well.’ 
Does anybody recognize this spirit?” 

A thin, veined hand projected above the 
dowdy bonnets. 

“T do!” quavered a colorless voice. “ It’s 
my Uncle Elwin—Elwin Cobb!” 

“Your Uncle Elwin says,” proclaimed 
Veazie, “ you must not worry. That affair 
—you will understand—now looks doubt- 
ful, but will eventuate to your entire satis- 
faction. He says good-by, and be of good 
cheer. He is so happy over there! He is 
watching over you. And now, now I see 
another spirit hovering at the back of the 
hall, and I call her name Henrietta. She 
says—” 

“ Bunk!” muttered Wyatt, writing it 
down. 

So the meeting dragged to a close, and 
the professor announced, as usual, that he 
would give private readings at his apart- 
ment on Huntington Avenue. Then fol- 
lowed the benediction and the shuffling out 
of the audience—also the taking of the 
silver offering by Miss McAvoy, with a cal- 
culant eye. 

Lingering at the door, Wyatt saw a scant 
half dozen gathered around the professor 
where he had descended from the platform, 
making appointments. Only one of them 
bore signs of distinction. Wyatt marveled 
that a man of such a type should ever come 
to such a meeting, and wondered still more 
that he now sought speech with so obvious 
a fraud as Veazie. 

The trained eye of the observer swept 
over the salient details. An old gentleman 
it was, very much a gentleman and exceed- 
ingly Bostonian, who now was speaking 
with the professor. Wyatt noted his thin 
white hair, carefully brushed; his eyeglasses 
with a black silk cord; his high-arched and 
thin-winged nose; his bushy gray brows 
over keen, sunken eyes that seemed ever 
searching, searching; his smooth-shaven lip 
and chin. As for his garb, that was dark, 
neat, impeccable. 

“Tf the prof lands that fish,” thought 
Wyatt, “he’s hooked a good one!” 

The old gentleman was saying: 

“T have greatly enjoyed this demonstra- 
tion, Professor Veazie.” 
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“Jndeed? I am very happy to hear 
that!” 

“Ves, sir—it has been quite conclusive. 
I feel that perhaps you can help me.” 

“ Ah, what a pleasure that would be!” 
Veazie smiled, discovering a gold tooth. 
“ And in what way?” 

“In the finding of something that is 
lost.” 

“‘ Something lost?” 

“ Some one, I should say.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” The professor’s glance 
was cannily appraising this prospective 
client. ‘I shall be happy to try. Guided 
by my controls, it is only simple truth to 
say that I have enjoyed remarkable suc- 
cess along that line. You wish a private 
sitting, of course?” 

The old gentleman nodded. 

“ When,” he queried, ‘“‘ would it be most 
convenient?” 

Veazie made great show of consulting a 
notebook that seemed to be crowded with 
appointments. 

“ Friday afternoon—say four o’clock?” 

“Very well. I will come to you then.” 

“That gives me three days,” the profes- 
sor was thinking. “ If I can’t dig up some- 
thing on this old bird in three days—” But 
his words were: “ That is very satisfac- 
tory.” He noted it in the book. ‘“ Name, 
please?” he asked. 

“No, no!” murmured the old gentle- 
man. “I prefer not to give my name. If 
you have no clew to my identity, I shall 
feel more confidence in anything you may 
reveal.” 

“ Quite so,” the professor agreed. “I 
myself prefer not to know anything about 
my clients.” He cast an oblique, covert 
glance at one of his cappers, a widowy- 
looking, oldish creature who stood among 
the truth seekers about him. The woman 
lowered her lids, in token of comprehen- 
sion. ‘Then I shall see you, quite incog- 
nito, Friday afternoon?” 

The aristocrat smiled affirmation and 
moved away. At the door he left a dollar 
in silver, then departed down the dingy, 
echoing stair. The professional widow fol- 
lowed, not too closely. Rodman Wyatt, 
scenting a story, smiled a little cynically 
to himself, lighted a pipe, and followed her 
—also not too closely. 

Washington Street was ugly with the last 
mucky snows of winter, and raw with a 
misty chill; but the old gentleman did not 
hail a taxi. He seemed vigorous for his age, 





and a good walker. Trailed by the two 
watchers, he proceeded rather briskly to 
Boylston Street, up it to the Common, and 
across that in the direction of Beacon Hill. 

The sacred Common glimmered with 
snow patches. All around, street lights 
gleamed, fog-haloed; and from the circum- 
jacent city murmured a dull, continuous 
rumor. Only a few pedestrians, with col- 
lars turned up, were abroad. The widowish 
woman kept a safe distance behind her 
quarry. Wyatt, pipe in jaw, dogged them 
both. 

The old gentleman cut past one end of 
the Frog Pond and issued out into Beacon 
Street, about halfway up the sacrosanct 
hill. There, presently, a dwelling not far 
from Walnut Street engulfed him. 

“Big game!” thought Wyatt, watching 
from a gate in the tall iron fence that 
bounds the inviolable Common. 

He saw the woman walk past the house 
and glance at the number, then continue 
on down the hill and vanish in the mist. 
Then he moved forward, likewise noting the 
house number. 

“ Big game!” he mentally repeated. 

The house, he saw, was one of those im- 
posing relics of a vanished age before an 
upstart Commonwealth Avenue had drained 
away any of Boston’s patricians from the 
precincts of the Gilded Dome. Four stories 
it arose spaciously, with huge and almost 
semicircular bay windows right up to its 
mansard. The windows themselves, many- 
paned, showed here or there a few pale 
violet-tinted glasses. Massive granite steps 
led up to a brass-knockered door with side 
lights and a fanlight of prerevolutionary 
pattern. 

“Tf the professor hooks this fish—” 
mused Rodman Wyatt, as he walked on up 
Beacon Street. “I’ve got one big story 
here, by gad!” 

II 


SPURRED by a lively and growing curi- 
osity, Wyatt pondered his story. Wyatt 
wrote “specials” and occasional exposés 
and news features, not because he urgently 
had to, but because he liked to. A benevo- 
lent uncle’s will had permitted him bachelor 
rooms in Trinity Court, also a very repu- 
table-appearing roadster and a_ decent 
amount of leisure; but still, week by week, 
he turned out much copy. If writing is in 
a man’s blood, what uncle’s will ever shall 
eradicate it? 
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Wyatt’s present objective was Newspa- 
per Row, where he sought his good friend 
John Lomax, who had charge of the Boston 
Messenger’s “ bone yard.” 
This bone yard—otherwise bone orchard, 
morgue, graveyard, or obit department— 
was on the fourth floor. Wyatt reached it 
through an overworked and feverish room 
where men in shirt sleeves were giving ear 
to chattering telegraphs, pounding the in- 
credibly infirm typewriters that exist in all 
newspaper offices, or hastening about with 
agitation and profanity. Many cigarettes 
defied signs that threatened with instant 
discharge any employee who smoked such. 
“Hey, John! Open your squirrel cage 
and let a nut in!” 
“ Hello there, Wy!” Lomax swung the 
wire-netted door. ‘“ What you want now?” 
“Dope. I’m a fiend!” Wyatt entered 


the long and extraordinary cluttered room. 
“ Give me a shot!” 

“Who on? What about?” asked Lomax. 
This Lomax was a slow, drawling fellow, 
with only a remnant of curly gray hair. 
Bare-armed, round-shouldered, wearing a 
greasy green shade over his eyes, he seemed 


as dry as the innumerable clippings that 
bulged his files and pigeonholes. “ Who’s 
the story for?” 

“ You—when I get it.” 

“Tt had better be, or you’d better clear 
out!” 

“Oh, you'll get it, O. K.! | I want the 
dope on the aristocratic old boy that lives 
at 42 A Beacon. Something doing there. 
Shoot me the whole works.” 

Lomax’s brow knit in a web of wrinkles. 

“ Dead, or what?” 

“No, not dead; but I figure he’s getting 
into a jam that ’ll nick his roll a few. By 
the way, dig me up something on Professor 
Maximilian Veazie, who runs a spiritualist 
game down Washington Street, below 
Dover.” 

“Oh, Veazie! I don’t need to scratch 
up anything on that baby! He’s an all- 
round, smooth con artist. Been a fake 
charity grafter in New York, sold oil stocks 
and gold mines to ministers and orphans, 
worked the Isle of Pines racket for a while, 
had a whirl at the de luxe book racket, 
and—” 

“That’s good enough! How about the 
old boy he’s hooking in now?” 

“T know him, too—Elijah Damascus 
Lockwood—hell of a queer name, but no 
queere. than the old fellow himself. Money, 
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too—no end. So Veazie’s getting his hooks 
into old man Lockwood, eh? Coming up 
in the world, the professor is!”’ 

John Lomax climbed ladders that moved 
on metal tracks, and found bulging brown 
paper envelopes, while Wyatt sat down to 
relight his pipe and blow smoke into the 
already thick air. 

An odd place, the bone yard! From the 
ceiling, crossed by sprinkler pipes and elec- 
tric wires, depended lights with green tin 
shades. Long bookcases groaned under the 
weight of innumerable reference books from 
many lands. Filing cabinets exuded data. 
Thousands of cubby-holes overflowed with 
the records of men, women, events. Dust 
hung tenuously in the electric-lighted at- 
mosphere, mingled with a smell of printer’s 
ink. Huge wastebaskets sagged with dis- 
carded papers and photographs. 

On broad and dirty tables piles of copy 
paper lay amid rubber stamps, paste pots, 
scissors, and soft-leaded pencils. Overload- 
ed wire spindles hung against the walls, 
whereon articles and clippings were im- 
paled. Papers marked to be cut were piled 
in heaps. Boxes of metal—-stripped cuts 
and photo-engravings — stood ponderously 
under shelves. Maps and charts jostled 
card catalogues, rolls of fire hose, and 
stereotype mats. 

From without, the telegraphs and type- 
writers steadily clattered; and, forming a 
contrabass to all, from lower regions came 
a muffled roaring of presses that shuddered 
the blurred air and kept the building vi- 
brant. A brain for the whole great organ- 
ism of the Messenger—its memory, its eyes, 
its nerves of contact with the past—this 
room intrigued the imagination and set it 
marveling. 

Lomax presently gave Wyatt two dusty 
envelopes. 

“ Here’s your dope, old man!” 

But now a woman reporter was knocking 
for admission—a bobbed-haired woman 
with a vivid crimson hat, a blue-striped 
dress, and a wrist watch. Wyatt, a little 
cynical about women, smiled at her flashi- 
ness as she demanded: 

“Oh, Mr. Lomax, please get me some 
clips on Jerry McCabe, that’s an old dear!” 

“Wait a minute, sister! The paper 
won’t die if you don’t have Jerry this very 
second!” 

“Lomey, somethin’ on that Terezzi mur- 
der!” cried a lean fellow with gleaming 
spectacles, 
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Lomax had hardly begun filling these 
orders when a hard-shaven young man bus- 
tled in with— 

“ There’s an A. P. flash that Sir Lionel 
Harbrace has just kicked off. Gimme clips, 
photo, and obit, and make it snappy!” 

“Damn Sir Lionel!” growled Lomax. 
“We had a flash page on him two months 
ago—all the stuff in type—and then we 
killed it because his bum heart didn’t kill 
him. Now that everything’s distributed, 
he up and croaks. What the hell kind of 
a way is that to do? I’m asking you!” 

While Lomax toiled and swore, Wyatt 
began getting a line on the aristocratic old 
Elijah Damascus Lockwood. 

With close attention he studied the data 
under the conelike drench of light frem a 
slow-swinging incandescent. ‘The glare re- 
vealed him as a well set-up fellow of per- 
haps six-and-twenty, with a vigorously 
molded head, straight brown hair, pene- 
trant eyes, and a firm mouth—a sophisti- 
cated-appearing young man, without illu- 
sions, yet not untinged with humor. 

Methodically he went over the Veazie 
“dope,” and then that pertaining to Lock- 
wood. He studied the photographs—there 
were but three—and made a few notes; 
but for the most part he let the informa- 
tion sink into his active brain, without writ- 
ing. He tilted back, blew smoke at a buzz- 
ing electric fan, and fell to musing. 

John Lomax, having recorded the ma- 
terial he had just given out, slouched into a 
chair and lighted a cigarette. 

“ Must be a damned small man we can’t 
dig up here,” he smiled. ‘“ Here’s where 
their sins do worse than find ’em out—they 
find ’em in! Got a good line on that old 
bird, haven’t we?” 

“Fair; but the pictures are punk.” 

“ Can’t help it. Lockwood’s camera shy. 
Odd stick! Gone to seed in the attic. A 
has-been. Rotten with money, though. A 
recluse, with only two or three friends. 
Singular habits. Sometimes sits up all 
night, reading. Lives all alone in that big 
barn of a house, with only a housekeeper 
and a maid and a chauffeur.” 

“ Drives, eh?” 

“Oh, yes—he’s quite a baby for gas.” 
Lomax shot smoke into the dim air. “ Used 
to be a live-wire traveler and explorer, and 
Still likes to gad about.” 

“ Explorer, eh?” asked Wyatt. “ Yes, 
so I see by this clip. Something of an 
archeologist, too, in his day.” 
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“ Yes—quite a pioneer at Carthage, and 
all that. He used to do a lot of African 
stuff. It was good, too, for that day—the 
eighties. Orientalist—Egyptologist—a bug 
on all those languages and things; but 
that’s a devil of a long time ago.” 

“What's this about his losing his wife 
and daughter?” 

“Wife cashed in at Alexandria. It tells 
about it in that other clip—the long 
one,” Lomax expounded, inhaling smoke. 
“ That’s what put the old Loy on Queer 
Street, losing her and the kid—that, and 
getting a slash over the nut with an Arab 
scimitar.” 

“ Sounds interesting!” 

“Yeh, not a bad story. His mental 
radio has been playing mostly all static 
ever since. He’s a credulous old bird. 
Been gypped a few times already. It’s a 
wonder he hasn’t been shaken down proper, 
long ago.” 

“T should say so! Reckon Veazie Il at- 
tend to that part. But this daughter stuff, 
now?” 

“‘ Barbary pirates, or something like that. 
It tells in the clipping, only you're too 
blamed lazy to read it. You want me to 
do all the work! They boarded his yacht, 
somewhere along by Tangier, bashed every- 
body, spattered gore all over the shop, loot- 
ed the boat, and grabbed off the girl. Some 
little afternoon party! The old boy lost 
his wife, kid, crew, records, curios, and rea- 
son, all inside of about a month, on the 
coast of Africa. That’s more than forty 
years ago, but he’s still on the hunt.” 

“What for? His brains?” 

“No, guess not,” judged Lomax. ‘“ He’s 
got some o’ them back by now—though, as 
I say, he’s a bit blooey in his vacuum tubes 
at times. It’s the girl he’s still after.” 

“Whew!” whistled the other. ‘“ The 
plot thickens!” 

“ Tf he’s cuddling up to Veazie, I should 
say so, and then some! The prof will sure 
put the trimming tools to him, before he’s 
through! What’s your game, Wyatt? Go- 
ing to try and head him off?” 

“And spoil a first-rate, corking story? 
Not a chance in the world, old man! Not 
—a—chance!” 


III 


On Friday afternoon, promptly at the 
appointed hour, old Mr. Lockwood pushed 
the button marked “ Professor Veazie,” and 
presently found himself ushered by a cor- 























































rect-looking Irish maid into the presence 
of the eminent psychic. 

The professor, in unobtrusive black, 
greeted Lockwood by name, not a little to 
the old aristocrat’s surprise. 

“ Why, sir, how on earth could you know 
my name?” 

“T could not, on earth,” Veazie smiled. 
“ My powers are superterrestrial. I know 
your name, Mr. Lockwood, just as I know 
your mission. You are seeking aid, sir, in 
finding a daughter whom you lost many 
years ago.” 

“ Why, my faith! This—this is extraor- 
dinary!” The old man’s bushy brows con- 
tracted sharply. “It is marvelous!” 

“ Not for one who communes with those 
beyond the veil of the great moratic 
change,” smiled the professor, with a dis- 
missive wave of the hairy hand. “ Pray 
sit down.” 

As Lockwood, with considerable agita- 
tion, sank into a soft, deep chair facing a 
window, Veazie took another with his back 
to the light. A rather charged silence held 
the two men for moment—a moment like 
that which sometimes follows the entrance 
of a fly into a spider’s web. Nothing was 
said, in that space of time, in the professor’s 
chastely furnished, bookish, scholarly-look- 
ing study. 

Maximilian Veazie had bought the books 
at the auction of a clergyman’s estate, and 
had never opened more than three or four 
of them; but the impression those hundreds 
of pious volumes created was always good. 
The books on his private shelves, in his sit- 
ting room, were of a totally different char- 
acter; but this is a mere detail. 

Lockwood was first to speak—as Veazie 
always intended every client should be. 

“My daughter!” he articulated, in a 
somewhat broken voice. “ My little girl!” 

“ Ah, sir, she must be a big girl by now,” 
smiled the professor, his gold tooth gleam- 
ing. “ We all lose sight of growth, of de- 
velopment, in those whom we have not seen 
for many years. As I am informed by cer- 
tain higher forces, more than forty years 
have passed since you lost your dear daugh- 
ter, Marian.” , 

“This is amazing! What? You know 
even her name?” 

“ You have never laid eyes on her, never 
heard a word of her fate, since your yacht, 
the Nenuphar, was attacked off the coast 
of Morocco, and she was catried away by 
Moorish pirates.” 
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The old man’s shaven lips quivered as he 
exclaimed: 

“Miraculous! It—it surpasses the cred- 
ible!” Immitigable grief, eagerness, a piti- 
ful fever of hope that would not die, burned 
in his sunken eyes. ‘“ How in the world—” 

“ As I have just told you, Mr. Lockwood, 
these things cannot be known by any earth- 
ly forces,” the psychic answered very gen- 
tly. His tone indicated that he was keenly 
percipient of the other’s pain. Despite the 
alcoholic veins in his face, he looked the 
picture of benevolent compassion. “ Pow- 
ers beyond and above this mundane sphere 
are directing, encouraging, informing me. 
With them, all things are possible.” 

“ And—my God, sir!—do they tell you 
that my daughter is still alive?” 

Veazie nodded. 

“‘ Alive—yes, and well.” 

“But where?” Lockwood’s glasses fell 
off, and dangled by their silk ribbon. His 
trembling, corded hands clutched the chair 
arms. “ Where is she?” 

“Ah, sir, that is another matter! As 
yet I have been unable to precisely—” 

“Make your controls tell you!” gulped 
the aristocrat. “I must know, must find 
her! No reward will be too great, if—” 

“ Ah, but the spirit forces ask no reward, 
and could use none that we could give 
them.” Veazie’s glance lowered for a mo- 
ment, to mask a certain gleam. “ They are 
above any reward or punishment of ours, 
and far beyond all coercion. Sometimes, 
alas, they are too elevated on other planes 
and spheres to be reached by our humblest 
supplication!” 

“ But—but they’ve got to tell us—tell 
you! They’ve got to!” 

“No, my dear sir—compulsion is impos- 
sible. With patience, however, with tact 
and skill, and with a proper invocation of 
the sublime truths of the spirit of returnity, 
we may—” 

“Where is she? In this country?” 

“Yes—I have already established that 
much. In America—yes.” 

“Thank God for that much, anyhow! 
And she remembers me? She knows—” 

Veazie shook his head sadly. 

“T am sorry, my dear sir, but apparent- 
ly she entertains no recollection of you.” 

(<3 Ah!” 

The old man’s monosyllable was sheer 


- How could she?” argued Veazie. ‘‘ She 
was only a child when—” 





















Old Lockwood’s eyes were blurred with 
tears as he bitterly exclaimed: 

‘What a fool I was, ever to have taken 
her and her mother on that fatal voyage! 
But I loved them—loved them so much 
that I couldn’t bear to be separated; and 
her mother wanted to go. She—loved me, 
too. How could we foresee? And then— 
but that’s irrevocable now. Her mother’s 
gone—died of fever in Alexandria, and—”’ 

“Pray calm yourself, my dear sir!” 

“T’ll try to. This is weakness. Marian 
—she’s alive, at all events—thank God for 
that!” Heartfelt piety and fervor trem- 
bled in the old man’s voice. “I never 
dared to hope for that. It’s only recently 
I've become interested in spiritualism. I’ve 
been a scientist, a skeptic; but—” 

“ Skepticism, my dear Mr. Lockwood, 
never leads the soul to heaven. Only faith 
can do that. I am glad that even at this 
late day faith has come to you, and that 
your spiritual eyes have been opened.” 

“Ves, yes! And hope returns. I never 
really dared—”’ 

“ Ah, but you dare now! Your hope has 
firm foundations in reality. I believe—I 
know—that with proper persistence I shall 
be able to locate your daughter for you.” 

Lockwood’s hand trembled pitifully as 
he passed it over his wrinkled forehead. 

“‘ Marian!” he whispered, and tears be- 
gan to runnel his cheek. 

Veazie’s own eyes narrowed. He stroked 
his red mustache. 

“My controls inform me, by a process 
of psychic sublimation,” he resumed, “ that 
her experiences were long and painful. She 
was sold as a slave in Tangier to a Moham- 
medan merchant named Ali ben Harib, 
and—” 

“A slave! Good God! Tell me ”—the 
old man’s hand quivered toward the profes- 
sor— how long was she held in slavery? 
Not long enough to run any risk of—” 

“No, not that. You are spared that tor- 
ment, at all events. Before she was five, 
Ali ben Harib died, and she passed to one 
of his creditors—a Spanish Jew in Tetuan, 
named Samuel Aguilar.” 

“Thank the Lord for that! And then—” 

“From that point onward it is all very 
indistinct. I have certain psychic hints, 
however, that this Aguilar took her on one 
of his business trips to Marseilles.” 

“ Yes, yes!” 

“ She had forgotten her name, and could 
talk nothing but Arabic, and—” 
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“That doesn’t seem possible!” 

“IT can give you only what the vibratory 
essences of the higher planes vouchsafe me. 
We must have faith in them, or lose all.” 

“Forgive me, professor! Oh, God, give 
me faith!” 

‘‘ Faith works miracles. As I was saying, 
this Aguilar—he seems to have been an 
unusually intelligent man—knew that she 
was an American. He put her in the hands 
of some New Orleans Creoles with whom he 
had dealings—one Creole, rather—a French 
Creole—”’ 

“What name?” 

“No, I have as yet been unable to get 
the name; but I am told that the Creole 
adopted her, and took her back with him, 
still a very young child, to Louisiana.” 

‘“* And she—she’s there now?” Old Lock- 
wood’s eagerness, his senile pain and joy, 
might have melted a heart of bronze; but 
Veazie’s heart was phosphor steel. ‘ She’s 
in New Orleans now?” 

“Ah, that I cannot precisely say—not 
until I establish certain rapports that will 
give me more definite information.” 

“ But you can find her?” 

“ God willing, yes—I can try!” 

“God will be willing! He will bless you, 
too! He can’t will otherwise than that I 
shall find her again! No matter how long 
a pilgrimage it means, or what labor or ex- 
pense, I’ll bear them all! When—when 
can we start?” 

“* Start?” 

“ South, I mean.” 

“‘ Ah, yes—yes, of course,” the professor 
smiled. ‘‘ Yes, she’s in the South—some- 
where in the South. I have determined 
that much. I have not discovered the ex- 
act location as yet, but it certainly is some- 
where below the Mason-Dixon line.” 

“* How near she seems to me! Why can’t 
we leave at once?” 

“No!” exclaimed the professor sum- 
marily. He raised a rebuffing hand. ‘“ Too 
great precipitation might ruin everything. 
These finely attuned psychic coefficients 
cannot be subjected to the stress of haste. 
Patience, my dear sir, must be your watch- 
word—patience and persistence.” 

The old man replaced his glasses, nodded 
sadly, and agreed: 

“Yes, I understand. Il have them 
both, if I can only find her!” 

“Of course you can find her! That is, 
my controls can find her for you. After 
having waited all these decades, a few 
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months more—perhaps only a few weeks or 
days—can make no vital difference.” 

“No, no, but—” 

“‘ Of course it can’t! 
possess your soul in patience. 
cheer. Have faith!” 

“T’ll try to, though Lord knows it’s hard, 
when a man has reached my age—when he 
has no kith or kin but just the one daugh- 
ter, the child of his youth—” 

Professor Veazie rose and laid a hand 
kindly on the old man’s bent shoulder. 

“ Patience, my friend!” he bade. “ With 
that, and hope, and faith, all things are 
possible; but the greatest of these is faith!” 


IV 


“ THERE’s something uncommonly ugly 
in the wind,” Wyatt told John Lomax, a 
couple of nights later, in the bone yard of 
the Messenger. 

“ There’s always something uncommonly 
ugly in the wind, when you're ' talking 
news,” Lomax assured him. “If every- 


So, Mr. Lockwood, 
Be of good 


thing was clean and pretty, the newspapers 
could be printed on a handkerchief. What 
particular brand of ugliness are you digging 


up just now?” 

“ That Lockwood-Veazie thing. The old 
mutt’s been up to see the prof. It’s a 
spider and fly game, right enough—some 
long-lost daughter stuff, or I’m a bum 
guesser!” 

“ Your perspicacity amazes me!” smiled 
Lomax, striking a match on a “ Positively 
No Smoking” sign. ‘“ At the dénouement, 
I suppose, noble writer exposes villain, thus 
saving aged millionaire from brutal shake- 
down. Grateful millionaire bestows two 
nickels and one blessing on noble reporter, 
and—”’ 

“ Oh, cut the comedy! 
proposition.” 

“You mean you're really going to stick 
to the trail and make a story of it?” 

“ Why not?” 

“Why not monkey with a cobra? I’m 
asking you! No, Wy, it’s too chancy. 
There’s plenty of good stories without 
crossing Professor Veazie’s slimy trail. You 
do him out of his graft, and he’ll be so 
darned mad that he’ll knife you, one way 
or another, sure as guns. Better butt into 
a tiger’s den and grab the cubs, as Dona 
Who’s-This says in ‘ Hernani,’ than mix up 
with the prof!” 

Wyatt made a spacious, danger defying 
gesture. 


This is a serious 
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“It’s too good a job to chuck,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘ Veazie seems to be the damned- 
est skunk unskinned, and I’m going to skin 
him, by gad! You take a crook like Veazie 
and a half cracked old boy like Lockwood, 
and the answer’s liable to be anything from 
blackmail to murder; so—” 

“‘ Veazie’s out of town. Know that?” 

“Yes. I called around at his apartment, 
this p.m. Gone! Maid didn’t even know 
when he’d be back. Said so, anyhow. He’ll 
be back, though. Buzzards and bad pen- 
nies always—” 

“ Working up some kind of a plant, most 
likely?” 

“Yes, that’s how I figure it; but where 
he is—” 


Where he was, at this precise moment, 
bore little relation to a February night in 
Boston. Very far removed from sleet and 
muddy slush, from blood chilling winds that 
whistle around Bay State gables, the pro- 
fessor was just then walking eastward on 
Broad Street, in the ancient and goodly 
city of Charleston, South Carolina. 

Walking rather jauntily he was, for a 
man of his fifty-six years. Unhampered by 
any overcoat—the winter sea _ breeze 
through Charleston’s palmettoes being mild 
as a Northern April—he swung along at a 
round pace, glancing at the house numbers 
with the air of an obvious seeker. One by 
one he scrutinized the old-time houses with 
their porch doors, their wrought-iron bal- 
conies and grilles, their worn steps, and 
their mossy and crooked yard walls, over 
which ivy trailed, rustling .palms nodded, 
and glossy-leaved magnolias towered. 

Loungers and passers-by lazily scruti- 
nized him, for his pace declared him a 
stranger. Not thus do native Charleston- 
ians walk. A withered négro “ mawma,” 
shuffling along the damp brick sidewalk 
with a vast bundle of washing on her pad- 
ded head, moved toward the curb to let 
him pass. A tar-black beggar, seated 
under a dim street light on marble steps, 
stretched out a hand and whined: 

“ Ah’m hongry an’ down, an’ needs a 
few paynies!” , 

Veazie gave no heed. On, ever on he 
held, with the purposeful direction of a 
man who quests a much desired goal. 

He crossed King Street, in a temporary 
glare of shops, and reached a quiet section 
hard by historic St. Michael’s Church. His 
pace slackened, and presently he stopped. 
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“Ah, here we are!” he murmured. 
“ Here we are!” 

Hard of eye, he stood to take cognizance 
of the place—a tall, shabby brick house 
with a brass-knockered door. Unlike so 
many in Charleston, it had no porch door 
giving access to a piazza at right angles to 
the strect. The door was raised above the 
pavement level only by two stone steps as 
worn and ravaged as the building itself—a 
building which in the piping times before 
1861 had sheltered fashion and beauty, but 
which now had rather obviously fallen to 
the shabby estate of a lodging or boarding 
house. 

One of the front windows stood open, 
and through this the professor heard the 
sound of a piano—a poor piano, yet played 
with a certain youthful joyance. The piece 
was the Ballet Intermezzo from “ Sylvia.” 
Veazie knew nothing of music, except that 
it induced spirits to arrive, and also helped 
to loosen pockets for silver offerings; but 
none the less he realized that here was 
music very different from his chemical- 
haired assistant’s. 

“ Ah, now,” thought he, “if I only had 
something of that sort—not so lively, of 
course, but played with just that touch!” 

Looking through the window, he saw a 
slender, black-haired girl at the piano. Her 
back was nearly toward him. He could see 


’ the rounded grace of a bare forearm, the 


élan of strong young fingers, sure of their 
skill. 

“ Fine!” murmured the professor. For 
a moment he stood pondering, and then 
turned toward the door. ‘ Not much of a 
joint. Harriet must have come down in 
the world!” A wry smile twisted his lips. 
“So much the better, though—a few dol- 
lars will go a long way here!” 

Sharply he knocked. The music broke 
off, and a light step sounded. Then the 
door swung, and Veazie found himself face 
to face with the black-haired girl. 

A dim light in the hall, behind her, re- 
vealed her as perhaps nineteen or twenty 
years old, a gracile and slender figure with 
a shapely throat, and with eyes steady and 
dark. By contrast with the crop-haired 
style of the day, her heavily coiled masses 
of black hair gave her almost the distinc- 
tion of some archaic portrait. An air, a 
fashion as of other and more courtly days 
enhaloed her. 

“Yes, sir?” she queried, a little slowly. 

“Mrs. Forrester live here?” 
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The girl nodded gravely. 
“T’d like to see her, please.” 

“Come right in!” She stood aside to let 
him pass, and gestured toward the parlor. 
“This way.” She pronounced it with the 
inimitable, fascinating accent of Charles- 
ton, impossible to put on paper. “ Who 
shall I tell her?” 

“ Tourist,” answered the professor, hat 
in hand. “ Might want a room for a week. 
She lets rooms, don’t she?” 

“Yes, sir—mother lets rooms. I don’t 
reckon ” — she called it “ re’n ” — “ she’s 
got any vacant just now, though.”  Soft- 
modulated, her voice made the Southern 
dialect a thing of joy. ‘“ But I’ll ask her.” 

“ A beauty!” he was thinking. “ And 
the way she talks! What a medium she’d 
make—musical medium!” But he said: 
“If you will, please; and tell her it’s rather 
important.” 

The girl withdrew silently, moving with 
flexuous grace. Veazie knit his sandy 
brows, as he stood there in the dimly lit 
parlor. His brooding air held a sinister 
grimness of determination. 

“So that’s Harriet’s daughter!” he pon- 
dered. ‘ Well ”—he smiled a bit thinly— 
“she’s all wheat in the bin, too. She’ll 
help a lot. A pretty girl—ah, that’s a best 
bet it’s always safe to gamble on!” 

He remained pensive, hardly seeing the 
old horsehair scfa and chairs, the marble- 
topped table, the sheaf of gilded wheat over 
the smoldering fire of soft coal in the grate, 
the oil painting of ‘“‘ The Lost Cause,” the 
framed poem about “The War Between 
the States.” In Dixie there’s no “ Civil 
War.” “ Between the States ” is the recog- 
nized phrase. 

“ Musical, eh?” he murmured, glancing 
at the piano, over which hung a colored 
print of a sheaf of Confederate flags—a 
print you will find in nearly every Charles- 
ton house. ‘“ She gets that from her father 
—about the only thing he left her, I guess. 
H-m-m-m! A woman down on her luck, 
and a pretty daughter!” His smile, which 
had widened under his red mustache, was 
evil. “Things seem to be coming my 
way!” 

A step grew audible down the stairs, 
- along the hall, paused in the parlor 
oor. 

“You wish to see me, sir?” 

Veazie turned sharply. 

“Yes—and alone!” His voice cut. 
“You know me, Harriet, I suppose? If 
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you don’t, I'll introduce myself. I’m 
Brackett, and I want just a few minutes 
of your valuable time!” 


V 


For a moment the woman stood silent, 
looking at the unwelcome visitor. She 
seemed to shrink, to fade. The essence of 
life appeared ebbing in her, as if some in- 
escapable octopus or vampire bat had fas- 
tened upon her, against which all struggle 
were vain. A sigh escaped her. One hand 
sought the door jamb, steadying her. She 
rallied, however. She turned back into the 
hallway and called out: 

“ Disney!” 

“‘ Ves, mother!” sounded the girl’s voice 
from regions unseen. 

“Run up to Hetman’s drug store on 
King Street, hon, and get that prescrip- 
tion.” The woman’s voice held quavers 
that she labored to suppress. “It’s filled 
by now.” 

“¢ All right, mother!” 

Only when the girl was gone did Mrs. 
Forrester come into the parlor. With a 
very thriving panic in her eyes, she con- 
fronted the professor. 

A moment’s fateful silence weighed 
heavy between them. Outside, in Broad 
Street, sounded the siren of a motor car, 
the crack of a whiplash round a mule’s ears, 
the crooning song of a negro wench who 
passed: 


“Yo’ kin talk ’bout de high yallers, 
But gimme de brown an’ de black!” 


The professor coughed slightly. 

“‘ Listen, Harriet—don’t be alarmed,” he 
began, with what was intended to be a 
soothing tone. “I haven’t come back with 
any disposition to hurt you. Of course I 
haven’t! On the contrary, my dear, I’ve 
got something advantageous to offer— 
something highly advantageous.” 

“ As if you could hurt me any more than 
you’ve already hurt me!” she retorted with 
quivering bitterness, ‘“ As if you could of- 
fer me anything!” 

The dim light revealed her as a thin, 
work-worn woman of about fifty, white- 
haired already, and with darkly anxious 
eyes that held a peculiar quality of seeing 
through and past things, as if in search of 
something never to be found anywhere in 
this world. Now she stood, her hands 
gripped together at her breast, looking at 
the professor as one might perhaps look at 
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a rattlesnake coiled to strike—looking with 
fascination and terror mingled. 

“See here, Harriet,” he proffered, forc- 
ing a smile that disclosed his gold tooth, 
“we can’t talk here. There’s too much 
possible eavesdropping in a boarding house. 
Walk out with me. There’s a little park 
down the street, diagonally across from the 
post office. That ’ll do. We can sit ona 
bench there and talk this thing out without 
anybody butting in.” 

“No, Brackett! I won’t go. 
go anywhere with you!” 

“Oh, you won’t, eh?” His voice grew 
poisonous. “I’d contaminate you, I sup- 
pose! Well, you will go, or by God you'll 
be out of business here in less than a week! 
You know me!” 

Their eyes met, clashed a moment—and 
hers fell. 

“Maybe you’d rather talk it out here,” 
he gibed, “ with a lot of rubbernecks listen- 
ing over the banisters!” 

“ Hush, Brackett! I—I'll go; but I tell 
you, right now, I’m through with you and 
your deals forever!” 

To this he vouchsafed only a smile, 
and— 

“ Come, let’s go!” 


I won’t 


A few minutes—after a silent walk— 
and they were sitting in the vague seclu- 
sion of the little square flanked by St. 
Michael’s massive white bulk and by the 
spacious galleries of the old Timrod Hotel. 
Veazie began once more: 

“Now, Harriet, it’s no use your being 
stiff-necked and rebellious. When I cleared 
out and let you get your divorce for de- 
sertion, I told you plainly I’d be back some 
time—if I ever needed you; and here I 
am now.” 

“ After money?” 

“Huh! Hardly! Quite the reverse.” 
He laughed, with all the merriment of a 
creaking hinge. ‘No, my dear, ]’ve got a 
good thing to offer you—a peach of a good 
thing! I don’t make any bones about ad- 
mitting that it’s for my own interest, but ” 
—he rubbed his hairy hands together— 
“ you can ring in on it, too, and clean up 
handsomely; and so can—what’s the girl’s 
name? Dismay, or something like that? 
The two of you—” 

“ Keep my daughter’s name out of this!” 
cried Mrs. Forrester. 

“Can’t be done,” he smiled. ‘ She’s 
bound to get involved—to get into trouble, 
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too, if you make a row. But why should 
you, my dear?” 

She shuddered at the mockery of the 
word. 

“ What is it this time?” she asked bit- 
terly. “ Blackmail, or extortion, or—” 

“Tt’s something you’re going to help me 
with. It’s a peach of a game, as I said 
before.” 

“You'll get no help here!” 

“Oh, yes, I shall—the best kind. What 
are you trying to resist for? Want me to 
rake up old times and—” 

“ That was all a lie, Brackett, what you 
charged me with, and you know it!” 

“T can make it stick, if I try. You don’t 
want the girl to hear about it, eh?” 

The woman made a helpless gesture. 

“You scoundrel!” 

“ Easy, easy!” he warned. “ That’s no 
way to talk to your first husband, the man 
you once swore to love, honor, and obey! 
Just because I accommodated you to the 
extent of letting you get rid of me, and be- 
cause you married again and now have a 
very charming, talented daughter by your 
late lamented second husband — excellent 
musician, no doubt, though shiftless, and 
leaving you to run a boarding house—just 
because you’re now a perfectly respectable 
widow, that don’t give you any license to 
throw mud at me. Even if it did—” 

A booming bell stroke from St. Michael’s 
steeple interrupted him. Eight more fol- 
lowed. As the last echoes died on the vi- 
brant night air, Mrs. Forrester desperately 
demanded: 

“ Well, what do you want?” 

“ Ah, that is the main question! I’ve 
been to all the trouble of looking you up, 
and traveling some eight hundred miles, in 
my busy season as a high-grade trance me- 
dium and séance expert, just to interview 
you, my dear Harriet; so you see it must 
be pretty important.” 

“So that’s your line now, is it?” she bit- 
terly exclaimed. “ Spiritualism!” 

“Yes, my dear — with materializations, 
slate writings, levitation, trumpets, and all 
the fixings—even ectoplasm, for highbrows 
who demand it. Strictly a high-grade line. 
As a go-getter, it can’t be beat.” 

She laughed with a maladroit directness 
of scorn that creased his brows to anger. 

“T’ll break you, and your girl into the 
bargain!” he was thinking. “ Break you 
both, if you resist!” 

But he forced himself to go on smoothly: 
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“Tf you had only seen fit to stick with 
me, and get into this lay, we could have 
made a clean-up long ago. You could be 
living in a swell Boston apartment and rid- 
ing in a limousine, instead of running a 
hash house. Never mind—let bygones be 
bygones, and no hard feelings, my dear. 
The important thing now is that I’ve got a 
big deal on. There’s unlimited cash in it, 
if I work it right. There’s a good rake-off 
in it for you, too—a corking good rake-off. 
That’s why I’m here.” 

Mrs. Forrester shook her head in refusal. 

“No, sir!” she rebuffed the professor. 
“T know altogether too much about you 
and your deals! Every dollar you’ve ever 
made in all your life has been tainted, some 
way or another, and I don’t want any 
money like that. This is hard work, here, 
Lord knows, but it’s decent. It’s clean! 
All I want of you is for you to get out and 
leave me—leave Disney—alone!” 

He laughed mockingly. 

“ Noble virtue in poverty, on an honest 
crust! All very fine, Harriet, but it don’t 
go this time; because, you see, I need you 
in my business. What’s more ”—suddenly 
he gripped her arm—‘“ I’m going to have 
you!” 

“No, no! Go away! Leave me alone!” 

“ Fat chance!” he sneered, sensing how 
she was weakening. “ Look here, now, no 
more nonsense! You either come through 
with me, or—well, I’ll spill a hatful of in- 
formation about you!” 

“ Lies, all lies!” 

“ All right, yes; but that don’t matter. 
Throw enough mud, and some’s bound to 
stick. Ill find ways and means to give 
your darling daughter quite another slant 
on her dear, devoted mother!” 

“¢ She’ll never listen!” 

“Want to buck me, do you? In your 
experience of me, have you ever known me 
to say I’d do a thing and not do it?” 

Her head sank. She sat there on the 
park bench in the faint tremble of street 
lights through the new green mist of spring 
foliage on the trees, terrified, shaking, 
beaten. 

“Come, come!” adjured the professor. 
His hirsute grip on her arm relaxed. Re- 
assuringly he patted her hand, which lay 
upon her knee. “ Listen, Harriet—it’s not 
so bad as you’re trying to make out. What 
is there to be scared of? Nothing! You 
work this right, with me, and there’s a 
world of money in it for you and the girl. 
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Think what a girl of her talent could do 
with money—the right kind of musical 
training! It ‘ll be the making of her, 
and—” 

“Don’t, don’t!” 

“ OQughtn’t a mother to make some effort, 
some sacrifice, for her daughter, even if not 
for herself? Of course she had! There’s 
not a ghost of a risk anywhere. I’m an ex- 
pert on ghosts, and I know! [I'll train you 
and coach you, put you wise to everything, 
keep you posted from Boston, make you 
letter perfect in every detail, before any- 
thing stirs; and then, with me to give you 
the right steer—”’ 

“ Brackett! I beg you, if you ever loved 
me—even a little bit, as you once said you 
did—let me be!” 

The professor only stroked his red mus- 
tache and laughed with easy and domineer- 
ing patronage. 

“ Listen, now!” he commanded. “I’m 
going to spill the scheme; and if it’s not a 
bird, I’m no judge of birds—or of long lost 
daughters, either. Listen, now!” 


VI 


By the end of that week—all things at 
the Charleston end of the affair having 
been put in good train—Professor Maxi- 
milian Veazie, alias Brackett Townsend, 
alias any number of other things, found 
himself back in Boston again. There, after 
an appointment made by telephone with 
Elijah Lockwood, he was not long in calling 
at the ancient mansion on Beacon Hill. 

Admitted by a trim-mannered, soft- 
spoken colored maid of the aristocratic 
shade known as “ high brown,” the profes- 
sor waited in a drawing-room the bay win- 
dows of which, some with light purple 
panes, overlooked Beacon Street. For the 
first time in his life, he found himself on 
the inside of one of those hallowed Beacon 
Hill citadels of blue-bloodedness dominat- 
ing the Common; and very agreeable in- 
deed he thought the situation. 

“This is strictly all right, eh?” he mur- 
mured. ‘ We're getting on in the world!” 

His keen eye appraised the grand piano 
of ancient pattern; the Shiraz rugs and 
Hindu tapestries; the Chippendale mirrors, 
the comb-back Windsor rockers, the chan- 
deliers with prism pendants; the many cu- 
rios from far explorations, now reposing in 
a carved walnut corner cabinet of many 
shelves; the black-stocked ancestral por- 
traits with primly folded hands. A framed 
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coat of arms and a family tree with the 
names “ Brewster,” ‘ Cotton,” “ Eliot,” 
and “ Cabot ” scattered along its branches, 
set the professor nodding approval. 

The deliberate ticking of a grandfather’s 
clock, from the winding stair in the hall- 
way, added a touch of dignity to this house 
of impeccable traditions. In the vast mar- 
ble fireplace a cheery blaze vied with the 
splash of color made by jonquils in the win- 
dow, their golden yellow vivified by the 
last slant of February sunshine through the 
bare-boughed, secular elms along the Com- 
mon’s rim. : 

“Pretty soft!” he pondered, walking up 
and down, awaiting the arrival of old Lock- 
wood. He stopped for a moment to inspect 
the painting of a little girl, hardly more 
than a baby, that hung over the mantel- 
piece. ‘“H-m-m-m! There she is, all 
right! We’ll soon resurrect her! Damned 
lucky Harriet’s got blue eyes, like this kid! 
That’s a point I didn’t think of. Whew! 
I might have made a devil of a slip-up on 
that; but luck’s playing my game. I’m all 
right, and I’m going to stay all right!” 

He turned back to the window, thrust 
both hands deep into his excellently tai- 
lored trousers, and teetered slightly on his 
polished toes as he looked out at the motor 
traffic streaming up and down Beacon 
Street. This was living—a harbinger of 
wondrous things to be! 

“Yes, I’m surely going among ’em now,” 
thought the professor. “ And so can Har- 
riet, and Disney, too. I’m—why, I’m a 
blooming philanthropist, that’s what I am! 
Doing good to all hands, making the old 
man happy, setting up the women for life, 
and getting a good rake-off myself—not 
bad, eh? Blessed if I can see why Harriet 
would rather run a cheap Charleston bean- 
ery! Aren’t women the damnedest, though? 
I’d rather drive a mule than a woman, any 
day!” 

His calculations pursued a course as 
heartless as those of a taxicab meter; but 
all at once they were interrupted by the 
entrance of Elijah Damascus Lockwood. 

“My dear professor! I am glad indeed 
to see you!” The old man, blinking 
through his glasses, cordially shook hands. 
“Where have you been? Busy?” 

“Busy is not the word, sir—absorbed in 
research.” 

“And what good wind brings you here? 
News of my daughter?” Lockwood’s heavy 
brows twitched, as always when emotion 
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moved him. 
to her whereabouts?” 

“T am very glad, sir, to say I have.” 

“ Ah! And—and where—” 

“T do not know precisely, but—” 

“ Tell me, what has been revealed?” 

The professor sat down in a Sleepy Hol- 
low chair, passed a hand over his closed 
eyes, and for a moment seemed plunged in 
profound cerebration. As he communed 
with the inner forces, old Lockwood stood 
in front of the fire, watching him with piti- 
ful eagerness. 

“ Well?” he half choked. “ For Heaven’s 
sake, professor, tell me all you can!” 

“TJ will indeed, sir. Unfortunately I 
have not discovered the exact place as yet, 
but I know the general location, and—” 

“‘ Where—where is it?” 

“My controls tell me, as I informed you 
before, that it is in one of the Southern 
States.” 

“ Which one?” 

“ Ah, that I cannot say!” Veazie looked 
up sharply at his victim. “To find out 
anything more may require considerable 
labor and expense.” 

“What, for God’s sake, are labor and 
expense to me?” The old man’s voice al- 
most cracked into a falsetto of eagerness. 
“Go on with your search, professor! Spare 
nothing! Only find her!” 

“TI can guarantee nothing, you under- 
stand. The astral forces are not to be co- 
erced; and I am hampered, in one way, by 
not having any material object connected 
with the—ah—the abduction.” Veazie got 
up and began pacing the floor, as if in men- 
tal agitation. ‘“ Pardon me, sir, but the 
strain—” 

“T understand; but tell me, what do you 
mean by saying that you need a material 
object?” ; 

“TIT mean that if I had something that 
was aboard the yacht at the time when the 
pirates attacked it, I might establish closer 
rapports, get the proper vibratory aura on 
the correct plane, and—” 

“What kind of an object do you need?” 

“Oh, anything that played a vital part 
in the affair.” 

Old Lockwood turned and pressed a but- 
ton. After an interval so brief as to sug- 
gest that she had been stationed in the hall 
near the drawing-room door, the colored 
maid appeared. 

“Trene, fetch me the cedar box from my 
room.” 





“ You have found some clew 
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“Yes, sir;” and Irene vanished. 

“ Just a minute now, professor, and you ~ 
shall have plenty of material with which to 
establish your rapports.” 

Anxious silence fell, broken only by the 
tick of the old clock measuring off fateful 
moments, the fall of a glowing coal in the 
grate, the hum of motor traffic in the street 
outside. 

“ Ah, here we have it!” the old man 
ejaculated, as Irene returned with a box 
of no mean proportions. “ Set it on that 
table there, Irene. Now, professor!” 

The box, opened by Lockwood’s trem- 
bling hand, yielded several neatly wrapped 
packets—pitiful souvenirs of a past so long 
departed that many memories of it had fad- 
ed into the merciful limbo of oblivion which 
soothes all griefs and rights all wrongs; but 
the old aristocrat’s deeply sunken eyes 
gleamed with a sudden tear at view of some 
of the sacred relics—a little dress, a pair of 
run-over shoes, an envelope inscribed “ Ma- 
rian’s hair when she was two.” 

One by one he took the things out, with 
rather senile divagations, and handed them 
to Veazie. The professor inspected them 
and laid them on the table. At length only 
one packet was left, larger than any of the 
others. 

“ More clothing?” queried the professor. 
“T think we have enough already.” 

“ No, not clothing,” Lockwood answered. 
“This package, strange as it may seem, 
contains a human skull.” 

“ A what?” 

“ A skull—the skull of an African witch 
doctor or medicine man.” 

“ Skull, eh?” 

The professor’s voice had lost somewhat 
of its suavity. It held a startled quality. 
He seemed rather to boggle at dealings with 
a skull; but Lockwood continued undoing 
the packet, explaining meantime: 

“In my day, you understand, I was an 
explorer, an archeologist. I collected many 
strange things in many lands. This ”— 
he disclosed inner wrappings of coarse yel- 
low Egyptian linen—“ is perhaps the most 
singular object of all my collections. It is 
the skull of Burrum Gao, chief medicine 
man of the Massabamba tribe, on the head- 
waters of the Niger. See now!” 

While Veazie regarded him in rather an 
alarmed silence, the old man unwrapped the 
last folds of linen; and now, disclosed to 
the last blood-red light of the sinking Feb- 
ruary sun that angrily gleamed through 
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the big bay window, Veazie beheld the 
skull. 

“ A curious thing, isn’t it?” asked Lock- 
wood, his mind childishly diverted from his 
daughter by his antiquarian instincts. 
“‘ Perhaps a bit incongruous, to be placed 
with these other souvenirs; but, as its his- 
tory is so intimately connected with Ma- 
rian’s kidnaping and disappearance, I have 
always kept it in this box. Its story, I 
think you will agree, is well worth hearing.” 


VII 


“Tas skull,” the old man continued, 
“once graced the shoulders of probably 
the greatest and most revered witch doctor 
on the whole coast of Guinea or its hinter- 
land. Burrum Gao was what might be 
called the high priest of King Fuladugu, 
who ruled the Massabambas around So- 
tuba Falls on the Upper Niger. You know 
the history of that tribe, of course?” 

“ Oh—h-m!—yes, yes. Well?”. 

“Then you know what a powerful and 
populous tribe it was, about the year 1800, 
but what terrific inroads the bloodthirsty 
malice of this witch-hunting Burrum Gao 
made into it. Burrum instituted regular 
massacres and holocausts of suspects, and 
King Fuladugu, being completely under 
his control, supported him in every move.” 

Old Lockwood had insensibly assumed 
his classroom air, as in the long ago when 
he had been a lecturer on anthropology at 
Harvard. 

“ Supported him in every move,” agreed 
Veazie. ‘ Quite correct!” 

“T am delighted to find a man, sir, who 
understands something of ethnology and 
aboriginal history! So few show any in- 
telligent interest in these vital matters. 
Well, as I was saying, I suppose no African 
who ever lived—with the possible excep- 
tion of the terrible Zulu chief Dingaan— 
was ever so hated and feared as the ma- 
licious possessor of this skull. As you see, 
Professor Veazie, it is of a low cephalic 
index, and indicates most immoral charac- 
teristics, though by no means a total lack 
of intelligence.” 

“Rather an intelligent head, I should 
judge,” chimed in Veazie, struggling for a 
simulacrum of intelligence himself. 

“ Unfortunately so,” the old man nod- 
ded. And, holding the skull in his veined, 
tremulous fingers, he slowly turned it this 
way, then that, before the professor’s fasci- 
nated and somewhat fearful glance. 
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An ugly-looking bit of human débris it 
truly was, yellowed with age and minus the 
lower jaw. The brow was low and retreat- 
ing, yet unusually broad for an African 
cranium. The eye sockets were small, deep, 
and set close together. The upper teeth, 
all but three still intact, were powerful and 
animal-like. The resemblance to a gorilla’s 
skull was marked, yet the brutal thing 
seemed to leer with a human sort of ma- 
licious cunning that gave the beholder 
pause. Even that insensate mass of bone, 
a relic of the dead past, appeared to retain 
a diabolical quality of evil that inspired 
repulsion, almost fear. 

Veazie, for all his cynical materialism, 
shuddered slightly. The skull, it seemed, 
still retained uncanny and malign powers; 
but the professor mastered his aversion, 
and forced himself to say impersonally: 

“ Now that I think of it, Mr. Lockwood, 
I recall a good deal of this black witch doc- 
tor’s reign of crime and bloodshed. Shock- 
ing, wasn’t it?” 

“Very! But I am happy to say that 
Burrum Gao eventually reaped the reward 
of his own misdeeds.” Lockwood turned 
the skull around. “ Observe this cavity in 
the occiput.” 

Veazie fixed his gaze on a neat round 
hole at the back of the skull. 

“ Ah, yes!” he murmured. 

“That, sir, was Burrum Gao’s death 
wound. It was inflicted by a knobkerrie in 
the hands of one of King Gurma’s war- 
riors, in the great battle at Wagadogo 
oe The year, you will remember, was 
1807.” 

“ Eighteen six, was it not?” 

“No, sir—I am positive as to the date. 
I have followed that epoch of Upper Ni- 
gerian history with particular care. As 
long as Burrum Gao confined his murder- 
ous tendencies to his own tribe, no harm 
befell him; but when—for sheer lust of 
slaughter—he induced King Fuladugu to 
start raiding contiguous territory, a war of 
reprisal started.” 

“Yes, yes, quite so! You're right, sir.” 

“Of course I’m right! King Gurma 
overthrew Fuladugu, killed him and nearly 
all his people, including Burrum Gao him- 
self, and carried off the witch doctor’s skull 
as a trophy. Oddly enough, the remnant 
of the defeated Massabambas, once they 
were well rid of Burrum Gao, attributed 
magic powers to his skull, and tried to get 
it back again. Their neighbors, the Kos- 
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haris, joined with them in the attempt, and 
a long series of wars followed.” 

“So they did, sir—so they did!” 

“You're the first man I’ve ever found 
at all interested in this matter—that is, 
outside of professional anthropologists. The 
wars for the possession of the skull dimin- 
ished the population so seriously as to in- 
terfere with the slave trade of the Arabs at 
El Waleji, in what is now the French Su- 
dan. The Arabs took a hand, seized the 
skull, and put an end to the slaughter that 
was destroying their commerce.” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember! ‘They got the 
skull—yes, yes!” 

“ After some terrific fighting,”’ continued 
Lockwood, laying the grisly relic down on 
the table. “Once in their hands, they 
found the trophy a tremendously valuable 
asset, and carried it on all their slave raids. 
Their possession of it destroyed the morale 
of negro tribes all the way from Senegal 
to Nigeria, and made them an easy prey.” 

“ Quite so, but—but how in the world, 
Mr. Lockwood, did this invaluable relic 
ever come into your ownership?” 

“Sit down, professor, and I’ll give you 
the outline of a most peculiar story. The 
full details would take too long.” The old 
man sat down by the fire and gestured 
Veazie to draw up a chair close to his own. 
“ Abd el Abasa, a mahdi in the Rio de Oro 
district, captured it with much other booty 
from the El Waleji Arabs in a sanguinary 
battle at Dagana, in 1827. The Spaniards, 
under General Fernan Cabellera, took it 
from Abd el Abasa six years later. After 
that, it drifted here and there, and finally 
came to rest in a curio dealers’ bazaar at 
Melilla.” 

“Quite a come-down for a powerful 
witch doctor’s skull, eh?” asked the profes- 
sor. ‘‘ Odd—very odd!” 

“Not so odd as the fact that no Mo- 
hammedan ever cut the curio dealer’s 
throat and robbed him of the skull. I 
can’t quite account for that; but at all 
events, the dealer kept it, and sold it to me 
for fifteen hundred pesetas. That was, of 
course, at the time of my last exploring 
voyage to the African coast.” 

“The time of the—ah—” 

“The tragedy—yes. I was planning to 
make the skull one of the prizes of my col- 
lection; but news of its being aboard the 
Nenuphar, of its being threatened with re- 
moval from Africa, must have percolated 
among the Barbary pirates.” Oid Lock- 


wood removed his glasses, and dangled 
them by the silken cord. “It is astonish- 
ing, sir, how rapidly such news travels 
among people we are accustomed to regard 
as primitive.” 

“Yes, so I’ve heard. Your yacht was 
attacked,” the professor ventured a guess, 
“ for the purpose of recovering that skull?” 

“T believe so. Merciful God, what a 
day! That was hell, sir—cold hell! I re- 
member it as if it were only yesterday. My 
only gratitude is that my dear wife was not 
subjected to—” 

“Of course! I can well realize what 
capture by Barbary pirates would have 
meant to her.” 

The old man shivered, and stretched out 
his bloodless hands to the fire, as if he need- 
ed warmth. 

“Her death at Alexandria, previously, 
spared her nameless degradation. If I had 
not learned, through you, that my daugh- 
ter reached America, I would wish that she, 
too, had died there; but pardon my agita- 
tion, professor. I must be calm, quite 
calm, and tell you the story.” 

Veazie leaned forward and laid a com- 
forting hand on the old man’s arm. - 

“Take your time, Mr. Lockwood—take 
your time!” 

“I—I am better now.” The aristocrat 
replaced his glasses, wrinkled his gray 
brows, and in a firmer voice continued: 
“We were held in the harbor of Tangier 
by a cracked bearing. Our auxiliary can- 
vas was useless, because of a dead calm— 
water like oil and glass, a long Atlantic 
swell, a copper ball of sun through the 
African haze. I did not think of trouble, 
but my captain—Jared Ransom—came to 
me about the middle of the afternoon, with 
@ warning. 

“¢ Mr. Lockwood, I don’t just like the 
look of things in the harbor here,’ he said. 

““* What seems wrong?’ I asked. 

“*Too many feluccas,’ he answered. 
“They’re not honest traders, to that extent. 
We’d better break out whatever arms and 
ammunition we’ve got, sir.’ 

“The thought of my little daughter, of . 
course, alarmed me. We prepared for 
trouble—and it came. There’s no use go- 
ing into all the details, professor. Toward 
evening a slight breeze sprang up from the 
land, and we made some headway out of 
the harbor; but before we rounded Punta 
Gorda, three feluccas closed in, and half a 
dozen came up astern. We had a crew of 
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only fourteen, all told; but Captain Ran- 
som was a hard old fighter. He stationed 
his men, and I took a rifle, too. Some had 
cutlasses. Our carpenter used an ax. We 
accounted for a good many of the pirates, 
but they boarded us. I hate to remember 
what happened then. Red decks — men 
dying in the scuppers—an awful day, alto- 
gether! I went down, too—a scimitar slash 
here.” 

Lockwood touched his head, above the 
left ear. 

“ God knows, if I’d died then, it might 
have been better. That, sir, is the last I 
knew till night. I regained consciousness 
to find Spanish marines aboard, a Spanish 
gunboat lying at anchor a quarter of a mile 
off, and the pirates all gone—gone, with—” 

The old man paused, with a dry gulp, 
his expression one of deep anguish. Veazie 
nodded. 

“T understand,” said he, stroking his red 
mustache. “I understand — and ‘sympa- 
thize with you!” 

Silence held them for a moment, while 
a gleam of reflected sunset from a window 
somewhere crawled over the skull. Blood- 
red, it entered one open eye socket that 
seemed to be watching. 

Lockwood made a bitter gesture toward 
the ghastly relic. 

“ And all, all for tat!” he whispered. 

“They didn’t find it, after all?” 

“No. Before they got to the packing 
case, down below, where it was stored, the 
Spanish drove them off. God, if they had 
only found it, and spared Marian! What 
a life of torment I would have escaped!” 

“True!” agreed the professor. “ But 
better times are at hand. Your daughter is 
still alive. Even though she has forgotten 
you, and doesn’t even know she is your 
daughter, you can still reclaim her.” 

“ God grant it!” murmured the old man, 
his eyes wet. 

He bowed his head, communed for a mo- 
ment with himself, then breathed: 


“Not as a child shall I again behold her, 
For when, with raptures wild, 

In my embraces I again enfold her, 
She will not be a child, 

But a fair maiden— 


“‘ No, not even that!” he broke off. “A 
woman grown—almost an elderly woman! 
It seems impossible to believe. I still re- 


member her, you see, as a tiny little girl, 
and now—that little girl has vanished. 
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She’s become another personality. My lit- 
tle Marian—she’s dead!” 

“No—living! The same personality, 
only altered. And if it happened that she 
had a daughter of her own, might you not 
find in her some reminiscence of those other 
days?” 

“Yes, yes; but even so, even if I had a 
granddaughter, she would be fifteen or per- 
haps twenty years old. Incredible! We 
never realize we’re old ourselves till we 
think of others. We don’t seem to change. 
It’s always the others, and—” 

“You're distressing yourself with idle 
fancies,” the professor smiled. ‘‘ The vital 
thing is that your daughter is still alive, 
and that I can find her—and will!” 

“Thank Heaven! When, and how?” 

“When? I will begin at once.” 

“‘ And by what method?” The old man’s 
eagerness might have softened any heart 
less indurated than Veazie’s. ‘“ How will 
you proceed?” 

“‘ By establishing rapports with the sub- 
liminal planes, using this object that had so 
vital a part in the affair—this skull. 
Watch, now, and see!” 


VIII 


“Sucu doin’s never was, in this house, 
Miss Grush!” the colored maid not long 
thereafter reported, in great agitation, to 
old Lockwood’s housekeeper. “ If this kind 
o’ thing’s goin’ on here, I’d rather talk with 
the devil than stay here. I'll give my no- 
tice an’ leave. I’m goin’—an’ not comin’ 
back, never!” 

“What in the world are you vaporing 
about now?” Lavinia Grush demanded, sit- 
ting there, bonily angular, in her overfur- 
nished room on the first floor back. She 
already had seven rocking-chairs in that 
room, and wanted another. ‘“ Doings? 
What sort of doings, Irene?” 

“It’s that there Perfessor Veazie, ma’am. 
I don’t like that man, nohow!”  Irene’s 
eyes showed wide-rimmed with white. Her 
jaw gaped. “ Comin’ in here an’ sittin’ in 
the drawin’-room, ma’am, in a trance, like 
—with a skull in his hands, talkin’ to it! 
An’ I reckon the skull talk back at him, 
too! It ain’t natchal, ma’am, an’ it ain’t 
right, in a ’spectable house. If things goes 
on this way—” 

Miss Grush peered sharply at the maid, 
by lamplight of early evenfall. Through 
gold-bowed glasses she squinted—glasses 
with immensely heavy lenses that oddly 























magnified her eyes. A queer old stick of a 
woman, this Miss Grush—parrot-nosed, 
with a protrusive chin graced by numerous 
white bristles, with rouged, thin lips, and 
with a straggle of gray hair sedulously cov- 
ered by a henna wig that often slipped 
awry. Her knobby fingers showed tobacco 
stains, for she smoked little cigars to cure 
earache—and her earaches were of almost 
hourly occurrence. On the littered table 
beside her, among cheap books and cheaper 
newspapers, stood an ash tray full of butts. 
Yet, for all this, a keen old person she was, 
sharp-witted and direct of speech. 

“Trene!” she reproved. ‘ You’ve been 
eavesdropping again, you have — listening 
in the hall—spying on company! I'll go 
for you baldheaded, if you don’t stop that 
bad trick! How often have I got to drill 
you on it?” 

“Deed, Miss Grush,” Irene protested, 
her mouth slewed into a sick grin of panic, 
“deed, how could I help it? I never went 
for to spy — no, ma’am, nor for to listen, 
neither; but I was just goin’ along the hall, 
an’ when I see the perfessor settin’ there by 
the fire, with that skull in his hands—oh, 
Lawd!—talkin’ with it "bout some place 
way off in Africa—oh, my primus land, 
what a turn it give me!” 

‘“‘ Africa?”? demanded Miss Grush, with 
kindling interest. ‘He was talking about 
Africa, was he?” 

“With the skull—yes’m; an’—” 

“ That’s all bugbite and moonshine, of 
course!” the old lady affirmed with deci- 
sion. ‘ All fiddlesticks, it is! Skulls can’t 
talk.” 

“‘ Well, ma’am, I don’t say the sktll was 
"zackly talkin’.” Irene twisted her apron 
with trembling fingers. ‘“ But anyhow, he 
was talkin’ to it, with his eyes shut an’ his 
hands stretched out, so—like he was pray- 
in’, kind of; an’ Mr. Lockwood standin’ 
there by the fire, watchin’ so hard — all 
trimbly, ma’am. He couldn’t listen hard 
enough, Mr. Lockwood couldn’t.” 

“ Fiddlesticks! It’s all nonsense, Irene 
—TI hope to tell you ’tis!” 

“Yes’m. An’ I know 7 couldn’t listen 
hard enough, neither. *Twas wrong for me 
to stand there, peekin’ through the por- 
teers, but my Lawd, how could I help it? 
You’d ’a’ done the same, ma’am, an’—” 

“ Trene!”’ 

“°Scuse me, ma’am; but anyhow, such 
talk! Oh, it strikes a dread to me, just 
rememberin’ it!” 
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The old housekeeper’s eyes grew pene- 
trant through their heavy lenses. 

“Just what did that man say, Irene? 
What was it all about?” 

“Oh, I don’t hardly know, ma’am— 
somethin’ about some place in Africa, an’ a 
boat, an’ some colored people attackin’ it, 
an’ a daughter —a lost daughter. Miss 
Grush, is that the little gal he lost—the 
one he’s got the paintin’ of, that hangs over 
the fireplace?” 

“There, there, Irene! You talk too 
much, you do. Stand still, can’t you? 
Why, my land, you jump around like a 
flea on a bear!” Miss Grush tried to be 
casual, but her voice had taken a sudden 
quaver. “ Now, try to remember, Irene. 
Just what did that man say? Did he claim 
he could—find that daughter?” 

“‘'Yes’m, he did so. He say she’s down 
South—down in Cha’leston, South Ca’lina. 
He say the sperrits told him that; an’ 
he say—”’ 

“He did, eh?” The quaver in Miss 
Grush’s voice increased. She leaned for- 
ward and fixed her strangely gleaming eyes 
upon the girl. ‘‘ What else?” 

“T—I dunno, ma’am.” 

“ You haven’t got brains enough to have 
a headache! Try to think, now. What 
more did he tell Mr. Lockwood?” 

“ Well, ma’am, he—he ask Mr. Lock- 
wood to go with him down to Cha’leston.” 

“ And he’s going?” 

The question was sharp with fear. 

“ Uh-uh—I reckon he is, ma’am. He 
say he’d go anywheres, to the ends o’ the 
yearth, to find that there gal o’ his.” 

“Oh! And—and what then?” 

“T dunno, ma’am. When I hear that, I 
come away. I get scared. I don’t like 
them skulls an’ ghosts an’ ha’nts — no, 
ma’am! I don’t want no truck with ’em 
at all! If this here keeps up, I’m goin’ to 
leave!” 

“Trene! Are you sure that’s all you 
heard?” 

“Yes’m. I didn’t want no more. I was 
scared then, an’ I’m scared now. I’m goin’, 
an’ I ain’t never comin’ back, neither, if 
this hoodoo stuff don’t stop!” 

“Tt ‘ll stop, all right, it will!” Miss 
Grush’s voice had become hard and de- 
cisive. “It ‘ll stop, if I’m any Yankee 
at the business. You can go now; but 
mind you, one thing!” 

“cc Yes’m! ” 

“Don’t you go talking about this—not 
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to anybody. Not one word to any living 
soul, or you'll get into a peck o’ trouble, 
you will.” 

“TI won’t say one blessed word to no- 
body, Miss Grush!”’ 

“Not even to Andy. I’m not going to 
have any chauffeur peddling this rubbish 
all over the hill—or you, either. Mind 
you, if I hear of a single word getting out, 
you'll both be discharged!” 

“JT don’t need no dischargin’, ma’am. 
If this here keeps up, I’m a goin’ to quit, 
anyhow!” 

“There, there!” the housekeeper an- 
swered more soothingly. ‘“ You’d better 
not be hasty about leaving-a good place, 
Irene. How many times have I got to tell 
you this nonsense is mot going to go on? 
That ll do for now, Irene. Don’t stand 
there staring at me like an old Stoughton 
bottle, but go—go/” 


Alone, Miss Grush sat for a long time, 
pondering. Her earache must have grown 
worse, for she consumed three of her little 
cigars in quick succession, rocking there 
with eyes that smoldered, seated by the 
lamp-lit table. 

“Daughter!” she muttered with splenetic 
grimness. ‘‘ Cursed faker! He’s a cool 
hand, that Veazie! Lockwood’s a down- 
right idiot. He'll go! Trust an old fool to 
make a proper good job of it!” 

She got up presently, went to her bu- 
reau, unlocked a drawer, and took out a 
packet of papers. With one of the papers 
she returned to her chair by the lamp. She 
moved with something of a sidelong gait, 
for she had already had two strokes that 
had left her slightly paralyzed. Now she 
sat studying the paper, reading it to her- 
self, and moving the rouged lips that con- 
trasted so painfully with the wrinkled bag- 
giness of her face. 

At last she folded the paper and locked 
it up with the others. 

“This is an awful thing to happen to 
me!” she said under her breath. “ A terri- 
ble thing, in my old age! It’s blue ruin, it 
is. It ‘ll leave me poorer ’n a shingle nail. 
Oh, if a body don’t want trouble in this 
world, they ought never to be born!” 

Then, after a few moments’ brooding: 

“Tt ‘ll leave me flatter ’n a burned boot. 
My land o’ deliverance, what ‘Il I do? 
Here I’ve slaved all these years for him, 
‘cause he had no kin to claim anything, 
and now—this! If I tell him Veazie’s a 
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faker, he’ll never believe me, he won’t— 
he’s that set. He'll put me out of house 
and home, if I go against him. Oh, mercy! 
And how about his will? He'll change 
that, certain sure. Oh, wouldn’t this melt 
a grindstone, though? But it mustn’t hap- 
pen—it shan’t—I won’t Jet it! I’m not 
going to lose this house, and all, without 
a fight!” 

For a long time the housekeeper sat 
there pondering, smoking, her eyes blink- 
ing behind the thick lenses. Her aspect, 
somehow, seemed that of a bird of prey 
caught in a closing snare. . 


IX 


THE next afternoon, when Rodman 
Wyatt dropped in at the bone yard of the 
Messenger for a bit of a chat with John 
Lomax, that cynic had more than a bit of 
news for him. 

“ Here’s a tip on your Lockwood story, 
old scout,” Lomax drawled, in a voice as 
dry as his own bloodless self. ‘ Mellish 
picked it up in a Pi Alley beanery this 
morning.” 

“ Nothing like Pi Alley for tips,” smiled 
Wyatt. ‘“ Any place where chauffeurs loaf 
and chew the rag is a regular hotbed of 
em. Every garage and cheap beanery in 
town ought to have dictaphones connecting 
with police headquarters in Pemberton 
Square. What’s this particular tip?” 

“The old blueblood seems to be com- 
pletely off his handle. That damned spirit- 
ualist bunk artist has him going, for fair!” 

“ What’s Veazie putting over now?” 

“ Big-time stuff, I should judge.” Lo- 
max scratched his bald spot. ‘ He’s been 
up to Lockwood’s, pulling some kind of 
telepathy flubbydub, and using an African 
witch doctor’s skull to give him a line on 
the long lost daughter. Hot dog, eh?” 

Wyatt laughed. 

“You don’t mean the old boy would fall 
for any such—” 

“Don’t I, though? He’ll eat it alive! 
If you were half the writer you think you 
are, you’d know that half the world’s 
crooked and the other half foolish. Lock- 
wood’s in the foolish class. He’s Mr. Lamb 
and the prof is Mr. Wolf. What’s the an- 
swer? I’m asking you!” 

“H-m-m-m! Looks as if Lockwood was 
in for rather a thin time, doesn’t it? But 
is this straight dope?” 

“Straight as a string. The maid up 
there spilled a whole mess of beans to the 




















chauffeur. He’s her sweetie, I hear, and a 
bad nigger all around. I bet all Coontown 
knows by now that there’s hoodoo stuff be- 
ing pulled up there.” 

“ By gad, there’s the makings of a story 
in this, all right!” Wyatt’s eye kindled 
with professional enthusiasm. ‘So you 
think Veazie’s going to locate the daughter 
—for a consideration?” 

‘“‘He’s located her already, from what’s 
buzzing in the beaneries.” 

“Has, eh? Where?” 

“Charleston, South Carolina; and—” 

“You don’t suppose that old moron 
would go all the way down there on any 
such wild-goose chase?” 

“ Hell, it won’t be a wild-goose chase, 
you simp! Ill bet you a feed at Thomp- 
son’s Spa that Veazie’s got the daughter 
planted there already.” 

“That’s right—he might have. Great 
stuff! Looks to me as if I’d better dig out 
and hunt the chauffeur, pretty P. D. Q.” 

“ Intelligent young man!” gibed Lomax. 
“You’ve got a right hunch, for once in 
your pure life. Lockwood and the prof are 
going to chercher la femme. It’s up to you 
to chercher le chauffeur, and do it now! 
Here’s your hat. What’s your hurry?” 


Inside of an hour Wyatt had located the 
garage where Lockwood kept his limousine. 
It was not at the rear of the Lockwood 
mansion, there being no room for a private 
one there, but was a public establishment 
down on Charles Street, at the bottom of 
the hill. A little judicious questioning and 
a few cigars paved the way to the infor- 
mation that the chauffeur’s name was An- 
drew Todd, that he roomed out in the Rox- 
bury district, on Marble Street, and that 
“he’s ’most always hangin’ around some 
pool room or another, mornin’s.” 

‘““Qdd he doesn’t live at Lockwood’s,”’ 
thought Wyatt; “ but I guess the old man 
figures that one of the colored persuasion 
is enough to be under his roof at once.” 

The day being drizzly, blustering with 
east wind, and raw with February chill, 
there seemed slight probability that Lock- 
wood would go driving. Wyatt betook 
himself to Marble Street, in the heart of 
the Roxbury negro section, and after some 
two hours’ scouting ran Andrew Todd to 
earth in the Black Eagle Pool Parlor, on 
Shawmut Avenue. 

Andrew, he saw, was a “high yaller ” 
with a cast in his right eye and a sinister 
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expression. That Lockwood should intrust 
his life to such a type rather surprised 
Wyatt. 

“Tf this baby doesn’t shoot the needle, 
or sniff snow, I never saw the symptoms 
of it,’ Wyatt judged. “Lomax had it 
right when he called him a bad nigger. 
However, that’s not my funeral. The 
worse he is, maybe the more he’ll spill.” 

Andrew, at the moment having no part- 
ner for a game, was engaged in inhaling 
cigarette smoke, idly knocking pool balls 
around a badly scarred table, and humming 
to himself, on the tune of “ It Ain’t Goin’ 
to Rain No More ”: 


“Oh, the high yaller gals ride automobiles, 
The high browns ride the train; 

The poor black gals ride old white mules, 
But they get there just the same! 


“Oh, I wisht I had a nickel, 
I wisht I had a dime; 

I wisht I had a high yaller gal— 
I'd kiss her all the time!” 


He abandoned his vocalism to answer a 
question from Wyatt. 

“No, sir, I don’t know nothin’ about no 
skull,” he affirmed in an exculpatory man- 
ner. ‘“‘ What skull are you talkin’ about, 
anyhow? How would I know about a 
skull? There ain’t no skull, none at all, at 
no house I works at!” 

The cool green of a five-dollar bill com- 
pletely reversed Andrew’s polarity. He 
suddenly knew a great deal about the skull. 
It took all of fifteen minutes to exhaust 
this reservoir of information. 

“Things are coming my way!” Wyatt 
rejoiced, as he presently entered a drug 
store and called the Lockwood house by 
telephone. 

An acidulous voice informed him that 
Mr. Lockwood was out, probably at the 
Boston Atheneum reading room, and that 
he would not be back before six o’clock, if 
then. 

“Coming my way more than ever! If 
that’s not the housekeeper, I’m no guesser. 
Luck, old man—bull luck!” 

On the way down town on an elevated 
train, Wyatt smoked his pipe and reviewed 
matters with vast satisfaction. 

“ Veazie has the old man completely buf- 
faloed. Andrew’s instructions to overhaul 
the car and have it ready by the early part 
of next week mean that Veazie and Lock- 
wood are leaving then for Charleston. 
They'll never come back without the long 
lost daughter with the strawberry mark on 
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her left shoulder—that’s a cinch; and then 
the fun begins. How a man of Lockwood’s 
supposed intelligence can fall for a crook 
like that, and a skull séance, beats me. 
Senile dementia, probably. A fool and a 
faker—God bless the combination! If it 
wasn’t for fakers and fools, where would 
most of the good stories come from?” 


At the Lockwood house Wyatt met a 
hostile reception at the hands of Miss La- 
vinia Grush. 

“ Young man,” said she, fixing an inimi- 
cal gaze on him, “I don’t know what you 
want, but you look to me like a reporter, 
you do. Reporters aren’t welcome here.” 
Severely she confronted him in the high- 
ceilinged hallway with the ancient clock 
ticking halfway up the stairs. “If you’ve 
come to ask me, or anybody, any questions 
about anything, you’d better save your 
breath to cool your porridge!” 

“TI don’t eat porridge, thank you!” 

Wyatt smiled, half at her quaint turns 
of speech, half at her factitious appearance 
of youth far below her years. 

“What in the world are you sissying 
around here for?” 

“Only to ask a simple question, madam 
—is Mr. Lockwood’s long lost daughter 
now in Charleston, South Carolina?” 

“ Who — oh, my land of living — who’s 
been blabbing, I’d like to know? Oh, of 
course, that Irene! And Andrew! I—TI'll 
skin them alive!” 

“ Skinning a couple of young colored 
people alive won’t have much effect on the 
newspaper story soon to appear,” Wyatt 
remarked unsympathetically. He drew out 
his notebook and pencil—he had always 
found them highly effective in making peo- 
ple talk against their will. ‘“ Though of 
course I’ll make a note of the fact that you 
threaten the maid and the chauffeur with 
severe punishment!” 

“ You — you aren’t going to put that 
down?” 

“ And why not? That’s the way I earn 
my living, or part of it—by putting things 
down.” 

“ Well, young whippersnapper, I’d like 
to put you down—so far down you’d never 
come up! I’d like to put a feather in your 
cap, I would, and blow you away!” The 
housekeeper’s bony fingers twined together, 
and her white-bristled jaw set with the in- 
tensity of her opposition. “Private mat- 
ters, like this—it’s scandalous, it is!” 
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“ Scandal is the breath of life for many 
a good story. If I’m not to write this 
story, what am I to write?” 

* Nothing—nothing!” 

“T can’t collect much pay for writing 
nothing.” 

“ Oh, but, don’t you see? We—I--don’t 
want any of this to get into print. It’s all 
so crazy, so—” 

“Of course!” sympathized Wyatt. “ As 
I see it, Mr. Lockwood is the victim of an 
utterly unprincipled—” 

“T hope to tell you he is! 
so, too?” 

“TI know so. Professor Veazie’s record 
is far from savory,” Wyatt affirmed, his 
flair bidding him follow the lead that Miss 
Grush was obviously giving him. His 
brown eyes became analytical. ‘“ And the 
way he’s putting this fraud over on Mr. 
Lockwood—” 

“ Fraud—that’s the very namable word 
I call it!” The old woman’s glance showed 
a spark of deadly hostility to Veazie and 
all his works. “It’s all a fraud—a wicked 
money-making scheme. It’s much as ever 
I can do to bear this, it is! Why, Mr. 
Lockwood’s daughter, she’s dead and gone, 
or lost, or Lord knows what, these fifty 
years; but would he listen to me? He 
would not! He—” 

“ Believes in the professor, does he?” 

“ Like gospel! And when I think of all 
the property involved, why, he ought to 
have a guardeen appointed. Veazie ought 
to be arrested, locked up, or something! 
It’s terrible, awful, it is! And now you and 
your paper, you’re going to make it worse!” 

“ Not necessarily.” Wyatt was all sym- 
pathy now. “ My dear madam, perhaps I 
can be of real assistance. Suppose, for a 
moment, that somebody had a financial in- 
terest in this estate—don’t you see how my 
exposure of the fraud might help them?” 

Wyatt’s sharp eye by no means missed 
the nervous twitch of the old housekeeper’s 
mouth and the narrowing of her glance. 

“Struck oil!” thought he. His heart 
leaped as he felt his fingers laying hold of 
threads which, unraveled, might be the 
making of his reputation. “ Yes, a plot, 
by gad!” he realized. “Too damned big 
for any newspaper story. Why, this has 
the makings of a novel, and then some!” 

But Miss Grush, after a long, keen glance 
that searched him, was saying in a new 
tone: 

“ How—how could you help anybody?” 


You think 
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Wyatt countered this thrust with a lead- 
ing question: 

“Ym right in assuming that you have 
some financial interest in this property?” 

“You aren’t to assume anything, young 
man, except that I don’t want a helpless 
old man skinned alive and bled by a wicked 
fly-by-night like Veazie!” 

“Very well! I'll see that he isn’t. The 
power of the press, you know—”’ 

“Power, yes! There isn’t the thickness 
of tissue paper between the newspapers and 
hell! Power to wreck and ruin — that’s 
what!” 

“Not always, madam. The press is 
sometimes powerful to do good. Let’s 
make an agreement!” 

“ Agreement?” 

“ Yes—you help me, and [’ll help you— 
help Mr. Lockwood, I mean.” 

“How can I help you?” 

“You can post me on developments, 
from time to time. For my part, when the 
story’s ripe, I’ll open fire on the professor. 
If that doesn’t sink him without a ripple, 
I’m no judge of stories!” 

The old housekeeper pondered for a long 
moment, her lips tight, her eyes calculant. 
Then all at once she nodded dryly. 

“Young man,” said she, “ come in the 
drawing-room. I think we’d better under- 
stand each other!” 


x 


THE first meeting of Elijah Lockwood 
and Harriet Forrester took place in the 
stuffy little parlor of the boarding house 
on Broad Street, Charleston, under the very 
shadow of St. Michael’s Church. 

All the way South, Lockwood’s nervous 
tension had been drawing more and more 
taut. He had hardly slept or eaten, but 
had been sustained by a fevered eagerness 
that was pitiable to behold. Each of the 
three nights spent on the road, Veazie had 
staged a ghastly farce in hotel rooms—a 
trance, with the skull of Burrum Gao as 
his “ control.” 

On the second night, at the Exchange 
Hotel in Oxford, North Carolina, this had 
taken place in a room on the ground floor, 
at the rear of the building. Andrew Todd, 
the chauffeur, peeping beneath a badly 
drawn shade, had witnessed part of the 
extraordinary performance. Terror had 
gripped his soul. 

“No, sir, I ain’t goin’ no farther South!” 
he told the professor, next morning. “I’m 











goin’ to quit this job right here. I’m 
through!” 

“What’s the idea?” the professor 
snarled. 

‘I’m scared, boss! I’m quittin’!” 

“Nonsense, you damned fool! Here, 
take this, and forget it!” The professor 
shoved a greenback into Andrew’s yellow 
paw. ‘ There’s another for you every day 
you stick, and a good bonus when you land 
us back in Boston; so I don’t want to hear 
any more such rubbish. Mind, now!” 

Thus had Andrew been held in line; but 
not by any means had the panic in his heart 
been lessened. 

The next night, at Columbia, he had 
struck up acquaintance with some of “ the 
race ’”’"—by which name the sons of Ham 
denote themselves. They had given him a 
few sniffs of “coke.” He had spent hours 
with them, talking of skulls and voodoos 
and various dark matters which, even from 
jungle days, lurk in many an African heart. 

Brooding blackly on the monstrous por- 
tent of the skull, he had driven the limou- 
sine on the last lap of the journey. Now, 
even in the very hour of old Lockwood’s 
joy, he was holding mumbled converse with 
three or four dusky folk lounging on a 
doorstep near the car. One of them, at 
that, was not so very dusky, being a saffron 
Jamaica personage. Fate, thereby, was 
weaving ebon threads in the already som- 
ber pattern meshing half a dozen lives. 

Nothing somber, however, seemed to 
cloud the old man’s spirit as he stood trem- 
bling in the shabby boarding house parlor, 
hearing a woman’s step along the hallway. 
For was not this the felicitous hour and 
minute of his glory and his joy, crowning 
a lifetime’s search? 

“ She’s coming now!” the professor whis- 
pered, pale and anxious of mien—for even 
at the lip, cups have been known to waver 
and slip. ‘“ She’s coming! Calm yourself, 
Mr. Lockwood!” 

The old man’s fingers twitched, his bushy 
gray brows contracted. His throat gulped 
with a spasm of terrible emotion. 

“ Oh, my God, my God!” he murmured, 
with a gust of breath. 

Then, as Mrs. Forrester appeared in the 
doorway, all strength forsook him. The 
parlor with its dim lights, the doorway, the 
woman’s figure, all blent to gray confusion, 
as if gossamers had drawn before them. 

“Where is she, Veazie?” he gasped. 
“‘ Where—where’s my girl?” 
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“ Why, here she is! Don’t you see her?” 
The professor beckoned Mrs. Forrester. 
He caught her savagely by the arm, whis- 
pering: “‘ Come on, now! Play up, or—” 
He urged her forward. “ Call him father!” 
“Father!” she tremulously articulated. 
Old Lockwood began to sob with strange 
and unlovely noises, with the slow and 
scant tears of senility. How painful, how 
deplorable a scene! In it the delusions of 
a broken old man were blent with the shud- 
dering aversion of a woman constrained to 
imposture by harsh duress, and with the 
chicanery and greed of a wolfish charlatan. 
“Say something, can’t you?” Veazie 
whispered again. His clutch tightened on 
her arm. “ Play up!” 

Mrs. Forrester sank on her knees beside 
the old Bostonian. Through all her loath- 
ing of this forced deception, through all 
her hate and fear of the professor, Lock- 
wood’s tragedy moved the woman’s heart 
within her. Might she not, after a'l, bring 
a little happiness to this starved soul? With 
a gesture of sincere pity, she took one of 
Lockwood’s thin, veined hands in both her 
own, and kissed it. 

“ Father!” she said again. 

Blindly he drew her to him. His trem- 
bling arms encircled her. 
speak, but could find no words. His scant 
and senile tears fell on her hair, already 


gray. 


Calmer, presently, the old man talked 
with her. She sat beside him in a low chair, 
still holding his hand. The parlor door, 
tight shut, excluded whatever curious ones 


might wander along the hall. The profes- 
sor—fearing lest, if left alone with old 
Lockwood, she might break all bounds and 
confess the truth—sat by the open window. 
Springlike air wafted in; the night brooded 


warmly, overarched by a far sky bored . 


through by sharp and twinkling stars. 
Veazie, an ugly blotch on the lovely night, 
remained there, listening to every word. 

Now he watched the lamentable drama 
being played by marionettes whereof he 
held the strings. Now he looked out on 
Broad Street, where an occasional motor 
or trolley rolled along, while whites and 
negroes passed, unconscious of the poignant 
human tragedy being enacted so near at 
hand. 

“ve put it over!” the professor was 
exulting. “It’s a gold mine!” Swollen 
with evil joy, toadlike, he sat and gloated. 


He tried to. 
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“A gold mine, and by God I’ve put it 
over!” 

Old Lockwood was asking: 

“ And have you no memories of me— 
none at all?” 

“ How could I have? I was such a little 
thing! But sometimes it seems as if I re- 
membered dimly.” ‘ 

“You remember—what?” 

She paused, reviewing the lessons which 
Veazie had taught her so that she might 
make some colorable self-identification. 

“There was a boat, wasn’t there?” she 
finally queried, hesitantly. ‘A yacht, or 
something like that?” 

“Yes, yes—the Nenuphar! Go on!” 

“ That’s all I seem to remember, at first 
—just a boat. Later, though, it seems as 
if I could see a bit of a strange city.” She 
spoke with well simulated dubiety. “‘ Square 
white houses, flat roofs, brown people—not 
like our negroes, though. They talked 
some queer kind of language.” 

“Yes, yes—that was Arabic, my dear 
one! Do you remember any of it? Tet 
kalm Arabi?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, I’ve forgotten all that. There was 
another city, too, wasn’t there? Much 
bigger—a French city.” 

“ Marseilles—yes! § This 
You’re my daughter!” 

Mrs. Forrester winced, but kept on: 

“T half remember some kind of strange 
old Jew who took me there in a ship; and 
then there was another man who took me 

I remember the ocean, and New 


proves it! 


He was a French Creole, 


“Yes, César Nadeau! He adopted me. 
Nadeau was my own name till I married 
Mr. Forrester.” 

“ César Nadeau! 
reward him!” 

“No, father—he’s dead.” 

“T bless his memory, for having saved 
you. And—you never knew your own real 
name?” 

“T remembered ‘ Marian,’ but until my 
marriage I was always Marian Nadeau. I 
spoke French, too, but I’m afraid I’ve 
rather forgotten it now. My husband was 
French, though — Charleston Huguenot 
stock, originally Forestier.” 

She paused for a moment, while Veazie 
nodded approval. The story was succeed- 
ing well. 


I must see him and 
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“Going across fine!” thought he. 
“We've got this old bird hooked for every 
cent he’s got in the world!” 

‘Marian Lockwood,” said the woman 
presently. ‘So that’s really my name— 
Marian Lockwood Forrester! How strange 
it seems!” 

“You’ve always remembered the ‘ Ma- 
rian’, anyway.” 

“Ves, but I never knew I had a real, 
live. father till last night, when Professor 
Veazie telephoned me from Columbia that 
he had found you, and was bringing you 
to me.” 

The old Bostonian murmured an endear- 
ment, and drew her closer. 

“ But you dave a father! Life is going 
to be very different for you, now! All that 
I have is yours!” 

“ Great stuff!” thought the professor, 
rubbing his hairy hands together. “ Now 
we're coming!” 

“ And,” asked old Lockwood, “ you have 
children?” 

“T have a girl, named Disney.” 

“ Daughter, eh? That’s an odd name— 
Disney.” ; 

“ Yes, it’s an old Huguenot family name, 
from long ago.” 

“How old is she?” 

“ Nearly twenty.” 

““A granddaughter nearly twenty years 
old!” mused the old man. “I’m a grand- 
father, and I never knew it till to-night!” 
Tears of happiness gleamed in his sunken 
eyes. ‘‘ God has been very good to me, as 
my life fades!” 


Silence fell in the dimly lit parlor with 
the marble-topped table and the Confeder- 
ate flags. The bells of St. Michael’s boomed 
out slowly, resonantly, blurring the soft 
Southern night air. Veazie turned from 
the window. 

“You're getting tired, Mr. Lockwood,” 
he warned. His solicitude was real enough. 
What if the old man should collapse, or 
even die, under too great an emotional 
strain? Lockwood’s voice gave evidence 
of exhaustion. “This is enough for the 
first interview. Hadn’t we better be going 
back to the hotel? You’ve got all to-mor- 
tow, and every other day, to hear all the 
details.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” agreed Lockwood; 
“but just a few minutes more! There’s so 
much I want to know. I don’t want to 
leave my girl just yet. I want to know 











how she grew up and married, and how— 
how she came to this.” He gestured at the 
shabby room. “She shan’t stay here long 
—not while my Boston home is yearning 
for her.” 

“ There isn’t much to tell, really,” the 
woman put in. ‘“ My husband was a mu- 
sician, a wonderful man—” 

“But sadly improvident,” the professor 
added. 

“He died about eight years ago.” 

“Without property or insurance,” re- 
marked Veazie. ‘And there was nothing 
from the foster father, either.” 

“T see!” nodded Lockwood. “It’s a 
common enough story. Ah, but it’s all end- 
ed now, my darling! But where—where’s 
my granddaughter? I want to see my 
granddaughter!” 

‘“‘She’s playing accompaniments at a 
concert of the Musical Clubs, up on Meet- 
ing Street. She’s in great demand.” 

“Splendid! But—” 

“‘ You'll see her to-morrow,” the profes- 
sor promised. “ This is enough for one 
evening.” 

“ But I want to see her to-night!” old 
Lockwood insisted with childish eagerness. 

“No, father!” Mrs. Forrester patted his 
trembling hand. ‘“ She won’t be home till 
half past ten or eleven o’clock, and you’re 
tired. You ought to go now.” 

“ As if I could leave you, Marian, when 
I—when I’ve just found you!” 

Mrs. Forrester rose, and with both hands 
drew him up from his chair. 

“Yes, yes! You ought to get some rest, 
some sleep.” 

“T don’t feel as if I’d ever sleep again!” 
The old man quavered into an odd laugh, 
pressing a hand to his brow. “ What an 
hour!” 

“Come!” bade the professor. 

Mrs. Forrester joined her insistence to 
his, and together they helped the old man, 
almost tottering now, to the door. There 
he took her in his arms and held her feebly 
tight, kissing her forehead, her eyes. 

“ My girl!” he murmured. “ My own 
dear little girl!” 

Veazie drew him away. He found a sec- 
ond to whisper to the woman: 

“ Fine, so far — but no double crossing! 
Go all the way through, or— you know 
what ’Il happen!” 

When they were gone, Mrs. Forrester 
stood there in the vaguely lighted hallway, 
savagely smearing off the kisses, 
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“Oh, God!” she groaned, as if in agony. 
And then again: “Oh, God!” 


XI 


A WEEK later they came back to Boston. 

In this world of inextricable human com- 
plications, of tangled enigmas whereof only 
fate can give the answer, was ever a 
stranger anomaly than this, or a less con- 
gruous little group than the five who, that 
sunny and snowy afternoon of early March, 
drove up Beacon Hill in the soft-cushioned 
limousine? 

Let us glimpse them. First, an aged 
man, brain-touched and nerve-shaken, smil- 
ing fatuously through all the exhaustions 
of his long journey, with the supreme beati- 
tude of a lifelong search ended and of 
longed-for ones once more gathered to his 
arms. 

Then a careworn woman of some fifty 
years, the opulent beauty of her new fur 
coat contrasting sharply with the harassed 
look of faded blue eyes that mirrored only 
fear. 

Beside her, likewise in miraculous furs, 
and with a fetching new hat close-drawn 
over luxuriant black hair, a slender girl of 
nineteen—a girl eager-eyed at all this un- 
accustomed luxury, thrilled by this city of 
dreams and by anticipations of the won- 
drous home soon to be hers. 

Next, seated with the chauffeur, Profes- 
sor Maximilian Veazie, his thin lips hard 
and smiling under his red mustache; and 
last, a frightened negro at the wheel, held 
to his task only by a liberal supply of 
“coke” and by the professor’s largesse. 

“‘ Well, children, here we are at last!” 
the old man quaveringly exulted, as the car 
swung to the curb and stopped. “ A weary 
trip we’ve had of it, but now it’s all over. 
We’re home at last!” 

They helped him out of the limousine, 
his numbed legs hardly able to support 
him, and got him into the house. Followed 
a vast confusion of baggage, of getting 
their things off, of meeting Miss Lavinia 
Grush, more glum and dour than ever. 
Amid all this pother Professor Veazie dis- 
creetly vanished, like one of his own 
wraiths. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” Disney exclaimed, with 
the delight of a youthful and perfectly un- 
spoiled ingenuousness. 

The transition from the almost conven- 
tual austerity of a boarding house to the 
luxury of a mansion on Beacon Hill left 
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her nearly breathless. The violet black- 
ness of her eyes fairly sparkled with delight 
as she looked about the truly impressive 
drawing-room, ran a deft hand over the 
keyboard of the grand piano so long silent, 
glanced through the purple-paned windows 
at the unknown allurements of the motor- 
thronged street and the—to her—fascinat- 
ing snow still patching the Common. 

“JTsn’t this just wonderful, mother?” she 
frankly exulted. “ Isn’t it all like a dream? 
What a beautiful place! How I love the 
snow! It’s all just like a dream! Is it 
true?” 

“ Come here, child, and kiss me again,” 
bade the trembling old aristocrat, from the 
wing chair into which, before the fire, he 
had sunk exhausted. “ It’s all true. There, 
if you’re happy, what do you think of me?” 

“JT think you’re the most wonderful 
grandfather in all this world, and I know 
I love you!” 

Lockwood smiled with a happiness too 
deep for words, as Disney, perched on the 
arm of his big chair, smoothed back the 
scant white hair from his forehead; but her 
motLer closed eyes of pain and turned 
away, and Miss Grush, watching, smiled 
307 a grimness destined to bear bitter 

ruits! 


That afternoon, an hour after lunch, in 
the huge, high-wainscoted dining room with 
the steel engravings and the massive brass- 
handled sideboard, Miss Grush had her 
first passage at arms with the interloping 
Mrs. Forrester. 

Old Lockwood, completely done up, had 
been persuaded to go to bed. Disney, not 
to be denied, had gone out for some pre- 
liminary explorations of Boston, especially 
the Common and its scant, though to her 
almost miraculous, film of snow. Only 
once in her life, twelve years before, had 
the girl ever seen snow, and now she simply 
had to walk upon it. Though— 

“ Mind, now,” her mother had warned, 
“you're to be back before five. Things in 
Boston aren’t like Charleston. This is a 
great big city, and there’s no telling what 
might happen to a girl here.” 

“As if I were a child!” Disney had 
laughingly retorted, already at the door. 
“TI reckon I can look out for myself!” 

Blowing her mother a kiss, she had gone 
out—fur-clad and glowing with young en- 
thusiasms—into the allure of this strange, 
fascinating new life. 
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As Mrs. Forrester turned back into the 
hallway, Lavinia Grush spoke to her: 

“If you don’t mind, I’d like a few words 
with you!” 

The housekeeper beckoned the woman 
from Charleston into the drawing-room. 
She left the door open. Open doors are 
safer, when servants may listen at key- 
holes; and as for Lockwood, he lay dead to 
the world, two stories above. 

“ Well,” asked Mrs. Forrester, with sink- 
ing heart, “‘ what do you want of me?” 

Miss Grush’s eyes glowed almost like the 
coals in the grate. 

“ Now we can have this thing out!” she 
announced in a low voice, tremulous with 
outraged jealousy and hate. 

“Have what out?” 

“Listen to me! I’m nobody’s fool, even 
if Mr. Lockwood is, and—” 

“What do you mean by that? I don’t 
intend to—” 

“Oh, yes, you will! You'll hear what 
I’ve got to say! There’s not a dite of use 
for you to be spity, or you'll get your come- 
uppance all the quicker!” The old wom- 
an’s tones were vitriol. ‘“‘ You’d better 
listen, for your own good and your gal’s, J 
hope to tell you! I won’t beat round any 
bushes, either. Ill call a spade a spade, 
I will! I’ve totted up the whole story, and 
I know Professor Veazie’s a thunderation 
fraud, and you’re another. A pretty pair 
of tuffies, you are! Why, my soul an’ de- 
liverance, you’re no more the old man’s 
daughter than I am myself!” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Forrester’s hand went to 
her heart. ‘“ Why — what — how do you 
dare—”’ 

The housekeeper laughed bitterly. 

“As if anybody’d believe such an out- 
rageous story—anybody, that is, but Mr. 
Lockwood! He’d believe the moon’s made 
of green cheese, he would, if that would 
help him find the daughter that’s been dead 
and gone these forty or fifty years! No, no 
—don’t you put your paddle in yet! Let 
me tell you what’s what, first. Veazie’s a 
crook, Lockwood’s a broken down old idiot, 
and you—well, you won’t tear under the 
wing!” 

“I—I refuse to listen to—” 

“You’d better listen, if you don’t want 
Something bad to happen to you and that 
gal of yours, that little hoity-toity that’s 
not dry behind the ears yet!” Miss 
Grush’s eyes fixed and held her adversary 
with an ophidian glitter. “I know!” 


‘herited by the likes 0’ you? 
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Pale to the lips, shivering and faint, Mrs. 
Forrester turned toward the door; but Miss 
Grush barred the way. 

“You come in here, lollygaggin’ over 
that crack-brained old man! Your gal 


comes in here, hinkerin’ and hankerin’, 
with her little dimmy-simmy-quivers on the 
And you turn me out cold! 


piano! 
You—” 

“Why, be reasonable! 
ing you out!” 

“Oh, yes, you are! It comes to the 
same thing. You think I’m goin’ to work 
and slave for that pernickety old fool 
twenty-seven years, and then have a couple 
of impostures come in here and jew me out 
of everythin’ he’s promised me—everythin’ 
he’s made writin’s to leave me?” Fury lay 
in those lens-magnified eyes, in the thin, 
rouged lips, in the set jaw that bristled 
with white hairs. “ You think I’m goin’ to 
give up, go scratch my foot and be disin- 
I wish he’d 
died, I do, before he ever lived to disin- 
herit me!” 

“ How terrible!” 

“Yes, it is terrible—terrible for me! I 
don’t live here now. I just stay. I’ve got 
no namable part or parcel of his property 
now—all on account o’ you, you wicked, 
lyin’, deceitful creature!” 

“Hush! For Heaven’s sake, hush!” ex- 
claimed the distracted Mrs. Forrester, with 
a gesture of desperation. ‘“ Somebody 
might overhear you!” 

“Good thing if they did! The whole 
world will overhear me, if this goes much 
further. I'll tell everybody, I will. I'll go 
to the police. I—I’ll tell the papers!” 
Miss Grush’s gnarled and knobby hand was 
raised in menace. ‘“ Oh, I ain’t so helpless, 
even if I am old, and not a cent in the world 
but what he was goin’ to give me! You 
can blow your bags about bein’ his daugh- 
ter, all you’re a mind to! I can blow a 
few bags, myself. I’ve got friends, I have!” 

“ Friends?” 

“Yes, sir—friends on the papers. I’ve 
got a friend on one big paper here. What 
a write-up he’d make, if I only took and 
told him!” 

“ You—great Heavens, you wouldn’t do 
that?” 

“T wouldn’t, eh? Is there anything a 
hard-workin’ woman like me wouldn’t do, 
to protect herself? I tell you I’m not goin’ 
to be cheated like this—not by a barefaced 
fraud! You dare stand there and tell me 


We’re not turn- 
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you're really that old man’s daughter, do 
you?” 

“ Why — why — what else—who else 
could I be?” 

Miss Grush snapped bony fingers of 
derision. 

“‘T hate a liar worse ’n I do the devil!” 
she sneered. “A woman liar, specially. 
We'll soon have this out! No later ’n to- 
morrow I’m goin’ to Mr. Lockwood with 
the whole kit and caboodle of the story!” 

“ For God’s sake, don’t!” Mrs. Forres- 
ter was pleading now, her hand outstretched 
and shaking. “For my daughter’s sake, 
if not mine, don’t do that!” 

“ You admit it, then? You admit you’re 
a fraud?” 

The woman’s head drooped. She leaned 
against a chair, and then sank into it, 
nerveless, spent. 

“You don’t have to!” exulted the house- 
keeper. ‘I haven’t lived all this time in 
this world of sin, not to know all the symp- 
toms of lyin’. Who you are, I don’t know, 
but I know you’re no more his daughter 
than a cat’s hind fiddle is straight!” 

“ No—I’m not,” answered the unfortu- 
nate woman, her voice thin and taut as a 
drawn wire. “TI hate all this! I hate a 
lie as much as you, or anybody! I’ve been 
forced into this by that beast of a Veazie!” 

White-faced and trembling she peered at 
her accuser. 

“ Ah, ha! I thought so!” exulted Miss 
Grush. ‘“ Nobody can fool me, I hope to 
tell you!” 

“Veazie was—yes, I might as well tell 
you, for you’re a woman, in spite of every- 
thing, and maybe there’s a spark of mercy 
somewhere in you— Veazie was my first 
husband.” 

“He was? My soul and senses!” 

“Yes. I divorced him for—well, never 
mind. If my daughter knew this, it would 
—but you won’t tell her? You'll spare me 
that?” 

“ T’ll spare you if I can do it and protect 
myself. I’ve got nothin’ against you two, 
except your takin’ the very bread and but- 
ter out o’ my mouth.” A certain mollifi- 
cation was growing apparent in the old 
housekeeper. “ I’m reasonable, I am.” 

“Yes, yes, I know you are! It’s terrible 
for you, this is. I had no idea—but listen. 
I married again, had this daughter, and 
hoped Veazie would only leave me alone. 
My husband died. I had to keep boarders. 
You know what that means,” 
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“This is a mortal hard world for lone 
females—that’s right!” 

“When Veazie hatched this terrible 
scheme of his, he picked on me to help him 
carry it out. He forced me into it. I 
couldn’t stand his threats to spread slanders 
about me and ruin me. God knows I’d a 
thousand times rather have been left alone 
to run a boarding house in Charleston! I 
wouldn’t want to get into this awful trou- 
ble for all of Lockwood’s money—for all 
the money in the world!” 

“‘T bet that’s true, too,” the housekeeper 
agreed, nodding her head, on which the 
henna wig had twisted somewhat awry, let- 
ting sparse gray hairs protrude. ‘ What a 
wrong that villain done you! Oh, these 
men, these men! A man done me an awful 
wrong, too, long ago, and I’ve never got 
over it. Veazie ought to be hung for this, 
what’s he done to you and me!” 

“That wouldn’t do any good, if he was. 
My daughter’s here, and I’m here — and 
what are we going to do?” 

“Do? You're goin’ to fix things, some 
way, so’s I won’t get cheated out of my 
very eyeteeth—that’s what!” 

“Oh, I will, I will; but tell me how! 
Help me, Miss Grush! You've got to. 
You’re a woman, too!” 

“ Great night, what a touse we’re in, the 
whole of us! Must be some way out of it. 
Let’s see, now—let’s see!” 

The old housekeeper drew up a chair 
close beside Mrs. Forrester, sat down, and 
blinked through her thick glasses. 

For a long time, while the late afternoon 
sunshine crept up the wall and tinged with 
crimson the ancestral portraits there, the 
two women sat and talked. They talked, 
while above stairs the spent and tired Lock- 
wood slept, unconscious of the webs of des- 
tiny enweaving him. They talked, while 
the great clock on the stairway told its 
beads upon the chaplet of eternity. They 
talked till at last Disney came in, clear- 
eyed, buoyant, her cream-hued cheeks 
dashed with color from the keen March 
wind. 

A very spirit of life and youth and joy, 
she entered that somber old house; and it 
was as if springtime entered with her. 

“Qh, mother, what a wonderful city 
she exclaimed, throwing off her furs. 
“ What streets, what stores—and this glori- 
ous Northern air! And the sunset and the 
snow—and now this lovely old house! It’s 
all, all a dream. I haven’t waked up yet!” 


1” 
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“God grant you never will, dear,” said 
Mrs. Forrester, with a rather wan smile. 

The housekeeper, silent, but shaking her 
head with an air as if to say “‘ Heaven help 
us all!” got up and with slow tread with- 
drew to her own room. 


XII 


In a blind alley leading out of Hammond 
Street, Roxbury—which section shelters 
most of Boston’s negro population of close 
to twenty thousand—some dozen or fifteen 
dusky folk, that night, were gathered to- 
gether in a house that reeked of fetid air, 
gaslight, sweat, tobacco smoke, and the pe- 
culiar aroma of the African. 

“T tell you ’twas the skull that done it!” 
Andrew Todd was affirming. “I drove old 
man Lockwood an’ that there perfessor all 
the way to Charleston, South Ca’lina, and 
I knows what I knows!” 

“ An’ what do you know?” demanded a 
greasy mulatto buck, sitting fatly with his 
hands on his hips, and a cigar gripped in 
his projecting teeth. ‘Some folks knows 


a whole lot as ain’t so!” 
“You callin’ me a liar, are you?” retort- 
ed Andrew, his drug-narrowed eyes ugly, 


his face hard-set. “If you are—” 

“ There now, Andy!” cut in Irene Jack- 
son, Lockwood’s maid, anxious to keep her 
“steady ” out of a broil that might finish 
in the Roxbury police court—for Andrew 
carried a razor and brass knuckles. “ Don’t 
you get fussin’ and scrappin’ none to-night! 
I won’t have it!” 

“Let Mr. Todd tell what he saw an’ 
what he knows,” directed another, with an 
air of authority. 

A saffron-hued man this was, thin, wiry, 
and furtive—a man whom we have not seen 
since the night in Charleston when Lock- 
wood found his daughter. This saffron per- 
sonage spoke with a marked English accent, 
which was not surprising in view of the 
fact that he was, as he often boasted, “a 
British objeck—yes, sah, from Kingston, 
Jamaica!” 

Now he sat leaning forward, his forearm 
on his lean thigh, while the rest of the group 
turned eager and respectful looks on him. 
Like Veazie, he called himself a professor— 
a professor of hypnotism and allied sciences. 
“ Professor Cromwell Jeffries St. Clair, the 
world-renowned mystic marvel,” his hand- 
bills always stated. 

When Professor St. Clair could get en- 
gagements, he gave demonstrations in low- 


grade museums and theaters, or at summer 
resort parks. Just at present the sun of his 
glory was diminished, in the abeyance of 
almost total eclipse. A cataleptic subject 
of his—a white man—whom he had billed 
to sleep for a week in a drug store window 
at Altoona, Pennsylvania, had failed to 
wake up; and the professor had vanished, 
to escape a charge of manslaughter. His 
prestige among “the race,” however, had 
been only enhanced by this slight contre- 
temps. For a colored man to have put a 
white one so thoroughly asleep that only 
Gabriel’s trump could ever waken him— 
was not this something of a spectacular 
achievement? 

“ Let the gen’leman tell what he pusson- 
ally observed and had cognization of,” re- 
peated Professor St. Clair. ‘‘ He mentioned 
something of this to me in Charleston, and 
I vouch for the accuracy of the results. 
The authenticity of the psychic and hypo- 
notic phenomenar as demonstrified by 
spirit controls in the form of imanimate 
objecks are indis-putably authenticized. 
Just what did you observe, Mr. Todd?” 

“T see that there skull on a table in a 
hotel room down to Oxford, No’th Ca’lina 
—that’s what!” declared Andrew, swollen 
with importance by this scientific backing. 
“I peek under a window shade, an’ I see 
it. I see old Lockwood settin’ like here, 
on this side; an’ Perfessor Veazie settin’ 
like there, on that side; an’ the perfessor 
with his eyes shut, talkin’ to the skull— 
yes, sir!” 

“ Just like 7 see it, too,” affirmed Irene, 
“up to the big house on Beacon Street!” 

“Yes, sir,” continued Andrew, blowing 
cigarette smoke, “‘ an’ I see that there skull 
answerin’ him!” 

“ Answerin’?” quavered a_ spectacled 
gentleman, whose profession was that of 
tonsorial artist. 

A communal shudder ran through the 
group, and for a moment smoldering silence 
fell. Hag-ridden with dark superstitions 
that no centuries of education could eradi- 
cate, they stared at Andrew. From an ob- 
scure corner some one murmured: 

“Oh, Lawd, come by here!” 

“ Answerin’—yes, sir!” the chauffeur af- 
firmed. “I hear a queer voice comin’ from 
it, an’—” 

“What the voice elucidate,” queried 
Professor St. Clair, ‘“ by way of warnin’ or 
information?” 

“Tt tell the old man how he’s goin’ find 
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his daughter down to Cha’leston—an’, 
what’s more, he find her! Now, what you 
make o’ that?” 

“He find her, ladies an’ gen’lemen,” 
Professor St. Clair corroborated. “It’s a 
fack; an’ if that ain’t the gen-uine psycho- 
logical phenomenar, what is?” 

There was another brief silence, broken 
only by a low crooning from the corner 
where one had called upon the Lord. 

“Who skull yo’ reckon dat ’ar am?” an 
aged, snowy-wooled woman presently de- 
manded. Old Sara, her name was—a sea 
island negro from St. Helena on the Caro- 
lina coast, now living with her up-to-date 
grandson, a Roxbury grocer. Her pipe 
gripped in her toothless gums, she glanced 
about with rheumy eyes wherein glinted 
strange memories. Once a slave, with Gul- 
lah lore still lurking at the back of her 
mind, jungle traditions from black swamps 
where apes chattered among the ragged 
fronds of palm trees, far echoes of voodoo 
stirred old Sara’s feeble pulses. “ Whar 
dat ’ar skull come f’m? Dat a buckra 
skull, or one o’ de race?” 

“ Race man’s skull, I reckon,” affirmed 
Andrew, immensely important in the eyes 
of all. 

“ That’s right!” Irene added. “I heard 
somethin’ "bout its bein’ from Africa or 
somewhere—helongin’ to some big chief, 
over there. That was a long time ago.” 

“Lockwood, he fetch it from Africa,” 
the chauffeur declared, tossing away his 
cigarette butt and lighting another. ‘“‘ From 
Africa—that’s a fack!” 

“You know the name an’ entitlements 
of that there colored potentate?” Professor 
St. Clair asked Irene. 

“J hear ’em once, perfessor.” 

“‘ State an’ rehearse ’em over, if you’ll be 
so ’commodatin’.” 

“Well, perfessor, I maybe can’t get ’em 
just right, but it’s somethin’ like Borem 
Gow, o’ the Massamber tribe.” 

“ H-m-m-m!” grunted the world-famous 
psychic, and thereafter fell broodingly 
silent. 

His lips tightened. He sat with a keen 
and musing look on that pale saffron mask 
of his. 

Murmurs ran through the tense group. 
Gaslight flicked oily or bronzed gleams from 
black and “ high yaller ” skins, from shin- 
ing eyeballs, from teeth parted in nervous 
laughter. A fat woman murmured words 
of prayer. 
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“ Come on, Sam—le’s be goin’ home!” 
urged a brash young flapper, tugging at her 
honey’s sleeve. She worked by day in a 
beauty parlor on Kendall Street, where 
kinky hair was made straight. Her own 
was straight and bobbed, and her cheeks 
were calcareous with powder. Very mod- 
ern, she—a long way from the primal heri- 
tage of Angola. “ This here’s gettin’ too 
much for ze!” 

“Wait!” commanded the professor. 
“Don’t let’s break the harmonious conti- 
nuity of this here gatherin’ till we discovers 
more about the pussonality an’ powers of 
this here cranium bone. Borem Gow, you 
say, miss?” 

“Yes, perfessor,” Irene 
“‘ Somethin’ like that, anyhow.” 

“ An’ what old man Lockwood do with 
it, after discoverin’ and manifestatin’ his 
daughter?” 

“ He take it back home with him,” put 
in Andrew. “ He bring it back to Boston 
in the car.” 

“‘ Where that ossified relict now?” 

“In Lockwood’s house on _ Beacon 
Street,” the maid explained. 

“What part o’ the house?” 

“In the lib’ary—in a wooden box, top 
of a bookcase.” 

“ Lib’ary, eh? What’s the locality an’ 
specifications of the lib’ary?” 

“T’s a ole, ole ’ooman now, an’ no can 
gnam ma bittle,” put in the aged Aunt Sara 
from the sea islands. She removed her pipe 
and displayed her naked gums, to prove 
that she could indeed no longer chew. 
“‘ But when I been young gal in de rice fiel’, 
long afo’ oonah bawn, perfessor, I yeah tell 
o’ dat skull. ’E en’t Borem Gow—nassah! 
’"E Burrum Gao, o’ de Massabambas. Dat 
‘ar been great voodoo maker, dat skull 
been. If yo’ got him—Lawdy, Lawdy, w’at 
t’ing yo’ kin mek!” 

Some of the negroes there, knowing no 
word of Gullah dialect, hardly grasped the 
ancient crone’s meaning; but the professor 
grasped it. He understood. 

“How you get to that ’ar lib’ary?” he 
sharply demanded. “You, gal—how you 
get to it?” 

“It’s on the second story,” explained 
Irene, “‘ back o’ the house. There’s an L 
in back there, an’ the roof of it comes up 
near the winders. Why you want to know, 
perfessor?” 

“Oh, jus’ by way of gen’ral information 
an’ cognizance—that’s all.” 


assented. 
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Again the Jamaican fell to brooding, 
while for a moment heavy silence throttled 
the group in that smoky, stifling room. 

“T’m goin’ home!” the beauty parlor 
flapper all at once declared, starting for the 
door. “ You comin’, Sam, or have I got 
to walk home alone? I’ve heard enough 
o’ skull, an’ such. Boo! They gives me 
the creepycraw’s—an’ besides, they’re all 
nonsense!” 

Four or five of the younger breed took 
their departure, among them Andrew and 
Irene, of the house of Lockwood. The eld- 
ers, however, stayed on. Till long after 
midnight the gaslight burned in that reek- 
ing, sweltering room. Strange things were 
told by snowy-wooled Aunt Sara, while the 
others, crouching close, crooned and lis- 
tened—strange things indeed, rooted far in 
the soil of black and fetid jungles, across 
broad seas in Africa. 


XIII 


“T7r’s about time I was picking up that 
Lockwood story again,” thought Rodman 
Wyatt, a couple of days later. “TI’ll just 


drop around to the garage and see what’s 


doing.” 

He dropped around to the garage, found 
Andrew Todd changing the oil in Lock- 
wood’s car, and, by dint of a little persua- 
sion and a two-dollar bill, elicited certain 
information. 

“Ves, sir, the boss is back from the 
South. Yes, sir, he goes ridin’ pretty near 
every afternoon. I’m fixin’ to take him 
out now, in ’bout half an hour. Yes, sir, 
him an’ that Perfessor Veazie was down to 
Cha’leston, an’ I drove ’em. That there 
Veazie—say, he’s all right! He give me a 
fine tip, Veazie did. Daughter? Yes, sir, 
I reckon so; an’ granddaughter, too. 
They’re there to the house now; but look 
a here, mister—you ain’t goin’ to git me in 
no trouble, are you? You ain’t goin’ to 
put nothin’ in no paper, sayin’ I told you?” 

“Paper? What paper?” Wyatt queried. 
“What makes you think I’m writing for a 
paper?” 

“Oh, I know dog-goned well you are, 
mister!” Andrew’s tone was accusatory. 
“Ain’t much that chauffeurs don’t git to 
know.” 

“T guess that’s right! Well—yes, I 
write; but your name won’t appear in this.” 

“Tt better not!” growled the negro with 
a look of menace. “I was goin’ to leave, 
anyhow, an’ so was Irene—that’s my lady 
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friend; but we both got a raise, so we’re 
stayin’, ’Twouldn’t be healthy for you, nor 
no reporter, to git us in trouble!” 

“ Don’t worry!” Wyatt laughed, and so 
departed. 

During the hour that he let pass before 
calling at the Lockwood house—an hour 
to permit the old man, with his daughter 
and granddaughter, to get away in the car, 
so that he could interview Miss Grush un- 
disturbed—exultation held him. 

“ By gad, the story’s breaking now!” he 
rejoiced, as he walked down Beacon Street. 
“Talk about your scoops!” 

He laughed for very joy. 

A radiant March sun, such as only Bos- 
ton can display, laughed with him. It sent 
snow water plashing, cascading, down the 
steep gutters. It made the asphalt steam. 
It coaxed the buds to life. It caused spar- 
rows to chipper and fly with straws and 
bits of string to window crevices. It flung 
the pigeons in swooping storms of flight 
across the elm tops of the Common, soon 
now to be touched with vivid green. Spring 
and its magic were abroad in the land. 

Self-satisfied, rather chesty, exceedingly 
well clad, and altogether pleased with the 
world and with his own cleverness—feeling 
himself a superior side-line spectator of hu- 
man life, immune from being caught and 
spun in its maelstroms— Wyatt whistled 
and hummed to himself as he approached 
the Lockwood house. 

‘Some scoop!” he murmured. “ Fine!” 

Already he had planned his leading ques- 
tion to Miss Grush, pondering—villainous- 
ly, after the manner of reporters—how to 
extract the whole story from her and still 
keep her sympathetic. He mounted the 
huge granite steps, youth’s galliard seff- 
sufficiency in his heart and a notebook in 
his pocket. 

The perversities of human destiny, how- 
ever, had unexpected things in store for 
him. 

“No, sir—Miss Grush isn’t in,” Irene 
informed him. ‘“ She’s down town, shop- 
pin’. Mr. Lockwood’s out drivin’. Who 
shall I tell ’em called?” 

At that moment Wyatt grew conscious 
of music—a piano—being played in the 
drawing-room. It was being played with a 
certain light and youthful touch that well 
accorded with the piece itself—Grieg’s 
“Spring Song ”—but was wholly out of 
keeping with the dignified asceticism of the 
old mansion. 
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Something, he could hardly tell what, 
seemed to have breathed another soul into 
the house. Somehow, as if by instinct, 
Wyatt felt that youth had entered there. 
Fresh life and joy had come to dwell in 
that sad place, so long a stranger to aught 
save memories and griefs of bygone years. 
For a pregnant minute he stood listening, 
on the threshold. 

“ Who'll I tell ’em?” Irene interrupted 
his listening. 

Wyatt presented a perfectly correct card. 

“Mr. Lockwood’s daughter will do just 
as well,” said he. 

“‘She’s out, too—she’s drivin’ with Mr. 
Lockwood.” 

His perceptions divided between Irene 
and the “ Spring Song,” Wyatt stood pen- 
sive for a moment. Then, suddenly, with 


the timid and retiring manner of reporters 
the whole world over, he declared: 

“Tl wait!” 

“No, sir—you better come back again, 
I reckon,” judged the maid with some as- 
“Tt might be an hour before 


perity. 
they—” 

“Oh, I don’t mind! I’ve got all the 
time there is.”” Wyatt’s voice was as brazen 
as the bulls of Colchis, tamed by Jason. 
“T’ll just sit here in the hall and read.” 

“You can’t do that!” objected Irene, 
properly scandalized. Visions of sneak- 
thievery filled her mental vision. ‘“‘ No, 
sir—you better come back.” 

The music ceased, leaving a sudden and 
immense vacancy in the tall house. A 
light step sounded, and in the drawing- 
room door Disney appeared. 

“ Well, what is it?” she inquired. 

Wyatt blinked at her in dumb astonish- 
ment. Any girl who can astonish a re- 
porter must possess qualities extraordinary. 

“ By gad!” he realized. ‘“ The grand- 
daughter!” 

Something—an emotional bounce that he 
had never felt before—smote him under 
the short ribs, a little to the left. He had 
a prescience of unexpected events impend- 
ing. His analytical powers deserted him. 
He knew only that he was—rather stupid- 
ly, perhaps—regarding a girl altogether 
different from any and every other girl. 

Dart-straight she stood in the doorway, 
a study in yellow and black. Black hair— 
what masses of it!—black eyes, a sheer 
yellow gown that clung. Wyatt got vague 
impressions of broad, straight brows, of a 
vivid mouth that smiled a little, of sensi- 
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tive nostrils delicately arched, of a sweet 
young curve of breast; but all were blent 
in a confusion that he had never known 
before. 

For a long minute he looked at Disney, 
and she at him. It seemed as if the desti- 
nies of worlds—universes—lay in their mu- 
tual appraisal. 

““TI—I came to see Miss Grush—or Mr. 
Lockwood,” he began; “ but—” 

“ They’re out—yes,” nodded Disney. 
“Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Yes, there is,” he affirmed, getting his 
feet on bottom again, and discovering that 
he was still alive. ‘“‘ Lots! You can talk 
to me.” 

“Talk to your Why—” 

He snicked up his card from the little 
silver plate of the scandalized Irene, and 
with considerable impropriety extended it 
toward the girl. She took it, read it, and— 
her eyes wondering—asked: 

“And you want me to talk to you? 
What about?” 

“Everything. Your motor trip to the 
North, Boston, yourselfi—and especially 
yourself.” 

“ But—I don’t understand!” 

Rodman Wyatt laughed, then—a hearty 
and good laugh that tremendously relieved 
his plexus—the kind of laugh that breaks 
all ice. 

“I’m a writer,” he explained. “ Kind 
of a reporter—one of the much maligned 
fraternity that goes about getting the cream 
of life for the world to have with its break- 
fast coffee. In other words, it’s my busi- 
ness to get the interesting, worth-while 
facts. Just now I—well, frankly, I’d like 
some facts about you!’ 

“ About me? Why, what in the world 
can people want to know about me?” 

“Lots!” he assured her, realizing that 
her voice held a soft Southern quality im- 
possible to analyze, but wholly fascinating. 
“Tn the first place—” 

“You better come back,” Irene insisted. 
“ Mr. Lockwood, he wouldn’t like it—” 

“There, Irene, that ‘Il do!” Disney re- 
proved her. Not in her Charleston world 
were white folk accustomed to receive un- 
solicited advice from people of color. “ You 
may go now.” 

Slowly, unwillingly, suspiciously, 
maid withdrew. 

“ These here repo’ters!” she muttered. 

“Won’t you come in, please?” invited 
Disney. “I reckon it’s a whole lot pleas- 
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anter in the drawing-room than out here in 
the hall.” 

“Tt’s pleasant anywhere here—now,” 
Wyatt affirmed, laying off his overcoat. 

He thanked whatever gods he worshiped 
that his suit was freshly pressed, and that 
his shave dated only from that morning. 
Luck was playing his hand! 

As he followed her into the vast, sunlit 
room with the purple-paned bay windows, 
he saw that she was splendidly tall, and 
that she wore low heels. Of such incon- 
gruous details, in life’s most critical mo- 

ments, are men’s impressions sometimes 
compounded. Wyatt decided that high 
heels and short, blond girls were detestable. 

“T’m sorry,” he began, “to have inter- 
rupted your music. Won’t you please go 
on playing?” 

“Oh, never, before a stranger!” She 
smiled, and he grew conscious that her 
mouth was fascinatingly mobile. “ You 
know, really, I’m the merest amateur.” 

“But you have quite.the professional 
touch. On my word, you have! You're 
going to follow music, here in Boston?” 

She nodded, waved him to a chair by 
the small fire, and sat down. He knew im- 
mediately that no other girl in all Boston— 
perhaps in the whole world—could sit down 
with quite such grace; and yellow was cer- 
tainly the color of all colors. By contrast 
he felt gauche and lumbering. Jonquils in 
the window—yellow, too! He had banal 
thoughts of her being a spring flower. 

What should he say, to begin with? No 
words came. Usually this unabashed per- 
son possessed unlimited floods of language, 
but now his springs of eloquence had dried 
at the source. 

“ What a boob I am!” he thought. 

Something new and strange was working 
in his ego, chastening him, making him feel 
small and confused. 

A moment’s awkward silence fell. The 
clock on the stairs ticked with unusual 
loudness. A coal fell in the grate. Out- 
side, a boy whistled. The silence con- 
tinued, half embarrassing, half tingling— 
the kind of silence that sometimes follows 
when two human beings, to whom great 
things are destined, enter that most critical 
Stage of first establishing contacts. 

Disney broke the silence. 

“ Boston’s such a splendid place for mu- 
sic! Don’t you think so? Last night I 
heard my first Symphony, and next ‘week 
it’s Heifetz. I’m auite thrilled by it!” 


“It’s great to be thrilled, when you’re 
thrilled the right way. So you really like 
Boston?” 

“T love it! You know, most of Ameri- 
ca’s so intolerably ugly—that is, most of 
what I’ve seen. All the way North, we 
were driving through such commonplace, 
ugly towns—all alike. So many wooden 
houses, mostly drab or brown. I don’t see 
why Americans have to build so many rows 
of hideous houses everywhere, and paint 
them drab and brown! But here—es- 
pecially on Beacon Hill—it’s lovely. It’s 
so much like Cha’leston. The old steps, 
fanlights, and knockers—I don’t guess any 
Cha’lestonian could be homesick here. You 
know Cha’leston?” 

He shook his head. 

“No. I’ve heard, though, that it’s a 
wonderful old city.” 

“ Yes, it is—it’s right wonderful. That’s 
because it’s so foreign, I reckon—Spanish 
and French. The Huguenots built so much 
of it.” Wyatt wondered if her black eyes 
and hair were French or Spanish. ‘“ Every- 
where old, tall, plastered houses with 
wrought-iron balconies and gates; and gar- 
den walls, plastered, too, with vines and 
flowers and palms over them; and mocking 
birds, and Spanish moss—that long, traily 
stuff, you know.” 

“ M-m-m-m—huh?” 

“ And the plaster all such lovely colors— 
old rose and maroon and everything, paint- 
ed by the best painter in the world.” 

‘Oh, he’s down there, is he?” 

“T mean Father Time.” 

“ Oh! ”? 

They both laughed. 

“T know I’d be awfully homesick in 
any modern, spick-and-span, machine-made 
city.” Her look contemned all strictly mod- 
ern cities. “ But Boston—well, it’s so 
much like home!” 

“‘Gad, I must remember this!” some- 
thing far back in Wyatt’s subjectivity was 
whispering. ‘ Here’s a stranger with some- 
thing to say, and she knows how to say it. 
She’s a wonder!” 

But the young man’s objectivity wasn’t 
reporting, at all. It was just looking, lis- 
tening, admiring. 

Disney was worth admiring, right 
enough, as she sat by the fire in that big 
old chair, with the light behind her. It 
threw the most adorable shadow across her 
finely molded cheek bones and her almost 
too lovely throat and chin. It cast a glossy, 
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raven’s-wing glint upon her masses of black 
hair. 

“ Thank God,” thought Wyatt, “ here’s 
one girl, anyhow, that’s not bobbed!” 

And, studying her, he thought she looked 
fascinatingly unmodern. Oh, in this world 
of flapperish ultra-modernity, how welcome 
a relief! 

“‘She looks like a family portrait,” he 
half mused. “An old, old portrait of a 
very young, young woman. She’s a won- 
derful girl!” 

Disney still talked, and he answered; but 
just what it was all about he hardly knew. 
His mental processes grew vague, confused. 
He wanted to remember it all, and couldn’t. 
Take notes? Never! To have hauled out 
that well worn notebook would have been 
about as appropriate as to address a K. K. 
K. meeting in Gaelic. Wyatt would as 


soon have tried to take notes from a seraph. 

Something of the professional instinct, 
however, still survived. His story—that 
must be had, even though the heavens fell. 

“Tt’s really extraordinary, isn’t it,” he 
asked, wording a disingenuous thought, 
“how your grandfather found you, after 


so long?” 

“It’s marvelous!” She clasped her fine, 
slender hands; he saw a tinge of heightened 
color in her cheek. Were there different 
tints of black? Wyatt felt positive that 
her eyes had deepened in hue. “Such 
things simply don’t happen—and yet this 
happened. To think that the skull of an 
African witch doctor should have guided 
grandfather to us! Doesn’t it seem fan- 
tastic? And yet—” 

“ Skull?” 

“Yes.” While Wyatt listened in amaze, 
she told what she knew of the story, end- 
ing: “So you see, miracles aren’t over 


heart in realization of the lie that she so 
trustfully believed, and marveling at the 
professor’s Machiavellian knavery. 

“ But then, when you come to think of 
it,” the girl continued, “ everything’s a 
miracle. I’ve always thought that. Why, 
even a pebble is a miracle, or a butterfly, 
or a sunset, or a piano, or even a—” 

“Even a reporter?” he laughed. 

“T suppose even a reporter, too, if you 
look at him right. The very fact of their 
being anything at all, I reckon that’s a 
miracle, don’t you? If we only knew where 
things came from, and how, and why, 
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they’d all be miracles. It’s only because 
we’re so used to things, and take them as 
matters of course, that—” 

“That makes them matters of course— 
yes, that’s so!” 

“Naturally, though, some things are 
more wonderful than others; and the way 
mother and I happen to be here is the most 
wonderful thing I ever heard of. It was 
all through Professor Veazie. I feel just 
like Cinderella; and isn’t he kind of a fairy 
godmother—godfather, I mean? Oh, I’d 
hate to have the clock strike midnight, and 
wake up!” , 

“That would be tough,” Wyatt admit- 
ted, with a vague ache somewhere in the 
deeps of his soul. 

“ Yes, because this is all so marvelous— 
Boston, and a grandfather like this, and 
music—study—everything! ” 

She sat pensive for a moment, with a 
vague smile on her lips. 

“ What a rotter I am!” thought Wyatt. 


Half an hour later—it seemed barely five 
minutes—he took his leave of her. His 
journalistic instincts told him that he ought 
to wait for the return of her mother and 
of Mr. Lockwood. With the interview, so 
far, as an opening wedge, what a story he 
could get! But now something more pow- 
erful than journalistic instincts had gripped 
him—as sometimes happens to young men, 
especially in the spring o’ the year. 

Walking up Beacon Street under the gay 
March sunshine—a trifle dazed, not quite 
knowing whither bound—he still felt Dis- 
ney’s presence. Still he saw the glossy 
blackness of her hair, the magic of her 
smile. Traffic, pedestrians, sparrows, pi- 
geons, the Common—none of them existed 
for him. 

Quite suddenly, in front of the State 
House with its sacred golden dome aglitter, 
he stopped—stopped short, with eyes that 
saw not. 

“Wonder when I can see her again!” he 
said, to nothing in particular, to the whole 
universe in general. ‘“‘ My God, this is 
terrible! This is awful! Damned if I 
don’t think—don’t think I’m in love!” 


XIV 


On the following day Professor Veazie 
telephoned to Mrs. Forrester. His message 
left her pale and shaken. It alsc drew her 
from the house on Beacon Hill to the pro- 
fessor’s dimly lit apartment on Huntington 
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Avenue, where torments lay in store for 
her. 

“ Well, Harriet,” he queried, with an in- 
troductory smirk, after she was seated in 
his study, “ how are things going?” 

“ As if you cared!” 

“ Oh, I do care, alot! Getting acquaint- 
ed with any of the Beacon Hill highbrows?” 

““ No—Mr. Lockwood doesn’t have much 
company.” 

‘“No one comes to see him? To meet the 
charming daughter, and the still more 
charming granddaughter?” 

“ Did you make me come here, Brackett, 
to insult me?” Her eyes hardened. “If 
you did—” 

“You'd stay and listen to me, anyhow,” 
he mocked, “‘ because you’ve got to. Tell 
me, who visits the house?” 

“So far, only one old cousin, a State 
Street broker; and Dr. Mayhew.” 

“What Mayhew?” 

“ He’s Mr. Lockwood’s old family phy- 
sician—lives a few doors down Beacon 
Street. They drink tea and smoke to- 
gether, and play chess.” 

“ Have a hot old time, eh? H-m-m-m! 
Either of the callers seem to think there’s 
anything phony in this business?” The 
professor’s suavity had been sloughed off, 
and now he spoke as aforetime in his more 
or less underworld days. ‘“ Well, do they?” 

“Tf they do, I haven’t heard anything 
about it. Both of them seem to accept us 
as genuine.” 

“ Fine, so long as it lasts; but there’s no 
telling how long it ’Il last, before something 
breaks; so it’s about time we were getting 
down to brass tacks.” He rubbed his hairy 
hands together, and smiled with a gleam 
of gold. “I’m not in this game for my 
health. I’m in it for cash, and so far I 
haven’t seen any—not a nickel. I’m out, 
so far; so the quicker the shakedown be- 
gins, the better. Get me?” 

Mrs. Forrester only peered at him with 
frightened, pleading eyes. 

“Old Lockwood’s not a very good in- 
surance risk,” he continued. “I’ve got a 
line on him, and he has a leaky heart. He’s 
liable to cave in, ’most any old time. 
You’ve got to get busy!” 

““What—what do you mean?” 

“Oh, you don’t know!” Veazie gibed. 
“Of course you don’t! Innocent as the 
day is long! But the day isn’t very long, 
this time of year.” 

“Tf you think I’m going to—” 
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“Tf you think you’re not, you’ve got 
several more thinks coming!” Sheer bru- 
tality coarsened his voice, now not at all 
the clerical voice of his séances. ‘‘ Cash! 
Coin! Kale! 
have it—see?” 

The woman made a gesture of shuddering 
repulsion. 

“Time hasn’t changed you, Brackett! 
You're still—” 

“ Now, looka here, you! No preach- 
ing!” He leaned forward, tapping his desk 
with a flabby index finger. “I’ve landed 
you and the girl in a fat cinch. The old 
boy’s worth half a million, at least—take 
his house, cash, securities, and all. A mil- 
lion, maybe, but I’m conservative. It’s 
about time some of it was trickling my way. 
It’s going to trickle, too, or — well, you 
know me!” 

“It’s been the curse of my life that I 
do! If it hadn’t been for you, I—” 

“ All right, all right, my love! Why not 
get rid of me, then, for a good long time? 
I’m reasonable—always have been. I don’t 
want it all. I don’t want even the lion’s 
share. No, Ill take my bit and clear out. 
I'll go so far you won’t hear from me in a 
good many years—on my word and honor 
I will!” 

Her laugh was bitterly eloquent. 

“Oh, you needn’t laugh!” the professor 
rebutted. ‘ There’s honor even among 
thieves. Slip me mine, Harriet, and I'll 
hunt fresh fields and pastures new. This 
is a big world. Come on, now, be reason- 
able. Cough up, and let’s call it a job!” 

“ What—how much—do you want?” 

“Oh, no great grab. A hundred thou- 
sand will do.” 

“A hundred thousand?” the woman 
cried. ‘“ My God, Brackett, you’re crazy!” 

“You'll be worse than crazy if I don’t 
get it! What? You think I’m a cheap 
skate, to take five or ten and call it off? 
Nothing stirring! Look at all the good 
I’ve done,” he argued casuistically. ‘“ I’ve 
made Lockwood happy, and you, and Dis- 
ney. I’m a benefactor—that’s what I am; 
and it comes high, my work does. A hun- 
dred thousand—that’s the figure.” 

“ Never!” 

_“ All right, then, darling! You'll be ex- 
posed as a rank fraud—you and that pre- 
cious girl of yours! What ’Il she think of 
you then? What ‘Il happen to you? If 
you don’t get a fine long stretch behind the 
bars, you’ll be damned lucky!” 


I want it, and I’m going to 
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“You can’t—do it!” Mrs. Forrester 
gasped, in white agony. She shook with 
consuming terror. “ You can’t, without ex- 
posing yourself, too!” 

“Can’t, eh? Try it and see! I won't 
be sticking around to be exposed!” He 
laughed with a snarling kind of cackle. 
“ T’ll be—elsewhere; but the letter I’ll write 
Lockwood—the letter I’ll write the police 
department! It ’ll be anonymous, but it ’ll 
get results, never you fear!” 

“ Lockwood won’t believe it, ever! He’s 
convinced that I’m his daughter. He loves 
me more than you can ever change, and 
he’s simply wild about Disney!” 

“‘ He'll be wilder when I get through with 
him. I know these broken-down old boys. 
They’re like children—can be turned for 
or against anything. Soft as putty in a 
clever man’s hands!” The professor closed 
his own. “And I’m clever, even if not 
handsome. See here, Harriet, you’re in a 
jam, and you know it, too. You've got to 
come clean!” 

“What,” she stammered, blenching, 
“ what—do you want me—to do?” 

“Do? Shake him down, of course! 
Make him change his will, and—” 

“TI don’t even know whether he’s made 
a will!” 

‘“‘ Oh, he’s made one, all right!” the pro- 
fessor affirmed, his red mustache bristling 
with ugly and greedy vehemence. “ What- 
ever he is now, he used to be a keen old 
boy. It’s dollars to doughnuts he’s made 
a will! I'll bet his old witch of Endor, 
there—Grush—is in for a good whack; and 
probably he’s endowed a dozen homes for 
homeless cats and dogs and cockroaches. 
First thing you’ve got to do is play up to 
him about your being a lone, unprotected 
widow. Coax him a little, find out about 
the will—and if it’s not O. K., if you’re not 
the sole beneficiary—that is, you and the 
girl—make him write a new one!” 

“What good ll that do you? Even if 
everything was left to me, what good—” 

“Oh!” The professor smiled crookedly. 
“Tt ‘ll be a comfort to me, knowing my 
dear ex-wife and her lovely daughter are 
well taken care of. Perhaps in my old age 
it might come in handy for me, too—who 
knows?” 

“ Brackett, if I inherited a million, you’d 
never get a penny from me!” 

“Wouldn’t, eh? Trust me to get it! 
All I’m worrying about is the will. If that 
was made right, this minute, it would cer- 
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tainly be the goods if the great moratic 
change came to that old baby, P. D. Q., 
with no spirit of returnity whatever! But 
there’s another slant to all this. I can’t 
take chances even on a new will, and on 
his kicking off. These old boys sometimes 
hang on for a hundred years, and I want 
quick action. I want some cash, in addi- 
tion to any prospects from you under the 
will, and I want that cash now!” 

“ From—me?” 

“Who else, sweetheart? You find out 
what he’s worth, and how he’s got it tied 
up. Get him to make some kind of a set- 
tlement right away—a big one. Tell him 
life’s uncertain, and while there’s a will 
there’s a way to break it. Get him to put 
a couple of hundred grand in some bank, 
to your credit. Then split with me, fifty- 
fifty, and I fade out of the picture—for a 
while. You're safe, then. What could be 
more of a cinch?” 

“T’ll never do it!” 

“Won't, eh? Humph!” The alcoholic 
veins in Veazie’s cheeks swelled with ven- 
omous rage. “I rather think you will! If 
you don’t—well, things ’ll happen to you. 
I'll give you just two weeks from to-day— 
that ‘ll be Saturday, April 2, get me?—to 
turn the trick, get the cash settlement, and 
divvy with your darling first husband. 
You’ve got to get busy, old girl, and work 
quick!” 

“ Brackett, you can’t make me do this 
terrible thing!” 

“Can’t? I thought you knew me!” 

“T mean, you—won’t!” 

“Oh, no! I’m a downy cherub, with pin 
feathers just sprouting!” His voice grew 
venomous as a cobra’s fang. “I’ve had 
enough of this. You know what’s what, 
now. Don’t let me detain you!” 

Vainly Mrs. Forrester tried to argue, to 
entreat. The professor summarily dis- 
missed her, and thrust her out of his study, 
out of the apartment. His last words were: 

“Two weeks you’ve got; and if you 
don’t perform—you know!” 


XV 


APRIL was almost come, all tenderness 
and warm sunshine, making Boston town 
bright and happy as only a city can be that 
knows the rigors of a north Atlantic coast 
winter and from this emerges once again to 
springtide. 

The snow had all vanished. Tulips were 
beginning to show their pied calyces in the 
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Public Garden and hyacinths to brighten 
window boxes along the streets. Motor 
cars hummed past with a more vimful 
r-r-r-r-r-rip of tires on the asphalt. People 
breathed more deeply as they strolled. 
Some even basked on benches in the Com- 
mon, feeling unwonted friendliness to one 
another, to the sparrows, the pigeons, the 
squirrels—these last frisking their tails 
with more joyful energy as they undulated 
across new-growing green. Sun, cloud, the 
sparkling gilded dome on the hill, small 
creatures, blossoms and buds, men and 
women, all in their own peculiar ways, were 
saying: 

“ Spring, spring is close at hand!” 

Disney and Rodman Wyatt were saying 
it, too, after their fashion, which has been 
the fashion of young man and maid ever 
since there were any maids or young men 
at all—and that, God wot, has been a tre- 
mendous long time! Not in words, per- 
haps, were they saying it, but in the things 
they did not say, in a glance, a laugh, a 
sudden silence, as they walked along to- 
gether on the broad-pathed Esplanade be- 
side the Charles River Basin. 

Mild air shimmered over that noble ex- 
panse of blue water, reflecting the blurred 
outlines of the Technology facades. Gulls 
teetered and volplaned, with querulous 
cries. Two long Harvard shells, with row- 
ers rhythmically swaying as they pulled at 
spring practice, slit the silken surface, trail- 
ing long V’s of sun-sparkled wake. 

“TIsn’t it all just wonderful?” asked the 
girl, as she and Wyatt paused by the iron 
rail. 

Her color was high. Wyatt thought light 
fawn the finest tint in the world for a girl’s 
hat and coat. Hers happened to be light 
fawn. Under even brows she looked mus- 
ingly across the basin. Sunlight, reflected 
in her eyes, made little golden points there. 

“ There’s nothing like these slim, dark 
girls!” realized Wyatt. “ Blondes simply 
aren’t in it!” 

She smiled with frank happiness. 

“T’m so happy,” quoth she, “ that it 
doesn’t seem true. It can’t possibly be 
true that all these wonderful things are 
happening to me!” 

“Why shouldn’t wonderful things hap- 
pen to you? I don’t know anybody more 
worthy to have wonderful things happen!” 

“It’s right nice of you to say that; but 
really it’s just a little bit too much to be 
quite sure of—all these things are. My 


work at the Conservatory, and Boston, and 
everything—they’re all so splendid!” 

“JT wish you could include me in that 
category!” 

“Well, don’t 1?” she laughed. “If I 
didn’t, do you reckon I’d be out here walk- 
ing with you, when I ought to be home 
with mother and grandfather? I’m a self- 
ish creature, really I am. I’m doing just 
what I want to, when I ought to do what 
I ought to. That’s a fine little platitude, 
isn’t it? But you know what I mean. It’s 
hard not to be a little bit selfish on a day 
like this. We don’t have anything like 
this, in spring, at Cha’leston. It just makes 
me want to sing! Doesn’t it you?” 

“Yes, but Ill nobly repress it, and 
won’t. The last time I sang was in the 
city room at the Messenger office, and a 
rewrite man swatted me with a paste brush 
—a wet one; so I don’t sing any more. 
But if you want to, I second the motion, 
and it’s unanimously carried.” 

At that Disney laughed again, and began 
humming: 

“Le temps a laissié son manteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluye, 


Et s'est vestu de brouderye, 
De soleil luyant, cler et beau. 


“Il n’y a beste, ne oyseau, 
Qu’ en son jargon ne chante ou crye. 
Le temps a laissié son manteau—” 


“Well,” he urged, as she broke the song, 
“ go on!” 

“T’ve forgotten the rest of it; but it’s 
something about brooks and rivers wearing 
silver-sparkling new dresses. It’s old, old 
French—away back from the fifteenth 
century.” 

“Yes, I know. Charles d’Orléans wrote 
it, didn’t he? But I’ve never heard it 
sung. Your French—it’s the real thing. 
Where did you get it?” 

“Oh, it’s in the family. I’m a Hugue- 
not, you know.” 

“No, I didn’t know; but I’m glad to 
know now. That’s a splendid race to 
spring from!” 

“My father’s mother was descended 
from Admiral Coligny. There’s a tablet to 
him in the Huguenot Church at Cha’leston. 
I unveiled it last year.” 

“Fine! You’re a Huguenot, eh? So 
— where you get the coloring, the eyes, 
the—’ 

“1 don’t like to be analyzed!” 

“How can I help it? Isn’t it your own 
fault?” The way he looked at her proved 
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at least one-third of the old Arabic proverb 
that a mountain, a man on a camel, and 
love cannot be hidden. “A girl that 
doesn’t like to be analyzed oughtn’t to be 
so uncommonly—” 

“No flattery, please!” 

“ As if I could flatter you!” he ardently 
exclaimed. “As if anything I could say 
would be flattery!” 

She laughed and turned away. 

“ Come on!” she bade. ‘ I’ve really got 
to be getting home. You can come along 
and have a cup of tea with all of us, the 


same as yesterday, if you like; but I’ve got . 


to be going. Mother’ll be wondering where 
I am.” 

“Can’t mother wait just five minutes 
longer?” 

Disney shook an emphatic head. 

“ No—she’ll worry, and I mustn’t worry 
her. It seems as if she had enough to make 
her unhappy, without my making it the 
least bit worse.” ; 

“Unhappy?” asked Wyatt, as Disney 
moved away down the Esplanade, and he 
kept pace with her, toward Arlington 
Street. 

He wasn’t thinking much about her 
mother’s unhappiness. He was thinking 
that he didn’t at all want to sit in the draw- 
ing-room with Mrs. Forrester and old Lock- 
wood, drinking tea. That company diluted 
Disney’s conversation too much, and Wyatt 
wanted it in more concentrated form—for 
such is the selfishness of youth. He forced 
himself, however, to appear sympathetic. 

‘“‘1’m sorry your mother’s unhappy!” he 
murmured. 

“ How can she be?” the girl asked. “TI 
don’t know what to think of her. She 
doesn’t seem like herself at all, these days; 
and when I ask her—” 

“What seems to be the trouble?” he 
asked, though feeling himself a hypocrite, 
for well enough he knew! 

“She’s worried about something —I 
don’t know what. She’s brooding and 
grieving. Only yesterday I found her cry- 
ing. She won’t tell me what it is, though. 
She says it’s nothing. You reckon she may 
be homesick?” 

“ Possibly,” he agreed, as they turned 
off toward Beacon Street. To himself he 
thought: “ Gad! I wish that was all!” 


As they walked on up Beacon Hill, it 
seemed to Rodman Wyatt that a shadow 
fell across the riant face of spring. An 
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abyss, suddenly opening—an abyss black 
with irrevocable and tragic complications, 
yawned before his mental vision. His heart 
contracted with sudden pain. 

He glanced at Disney, care-free and boy- 
ishly companionable as another Rosalind, 
and realized that fealty to her meant more 
than any story ever written. He felt a 
need of circling her with his arms, of pro- 
tecting her, in the brave, foolish, glorious 
and absurd manner of all young men in 
love; and yet he knew that nothing in his 
power could avail to shield her, if the im- 
pending tragedy once reached a breaking 
point. 

He no longer beheld the spring sunshine, 
buds, blossoms. A leaden prescience of 
disaster weighed him down. 

“ What’s the matter?” She flashed a 
sudden smile on him, disclosing an even 
perfection of teeth below her rather short, 
full lip, no less perfect in its type. “Are 
you worrying, too? I don’t guess you've 
got anything to worry about! If you have, 
what is it?” 

“You!” he fired an unpremeditated, 
point-blank answer, as they came to the 
massive granite steps of Lockwood’s house. 
“And no man worries about a girl unless 
he loves her. Good-by!” 

He turned abruptly—for genuine emo- 
tion is often prone to verge on rudeness— 
and left her standing there, looking after 
him. With a sudden, strange little laugh, 
her cheeks ablaze, Disney ran up the gran- 
ite steps and into the austere old mansion 
of the purple panes. 

XVI 

Mr. Lockwoop and Disney’s mother 
were in the library, on the second floor of 
the house, at the back, when the girl en- 
tered. Hearing her, Mr. Lockwood came 
to the head of the broad, curving stairway 
and called to her: 

“Come up, my dear! You must hear 
this, too!” 

“Hear what, grandfather?” she ques- 
tioned, laying off hat and coat. 

As she mounted the stairs, she sensed 
with quick perception that Miss Lavinia 
Grush was going up the flight to the third 
story. Disney knew this by a sound of 
furtive steps, and by a fugitive glimpse of 
a gnarled hand on the upper balustrade. 
The idea of eavesdropping hardly grew con- 
scious in the girl’s mind, but a vague won- 
der filled her. 
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“ What,” she half thought, “is the mean- 
ing of all this?” 

The library, spacious and well lighted, 
was cheerful with an open fire—for even 
on this warm spring day, without a fire, a 
certain chill might lurk in that high-posted 
room tiered up with bookcases. The place 
looked almost like a museum. There the 
old man had gathered spoils from a score 
of his voyages and explorations of earlier 
adventurous days. 

On one wall hung Japanese swords and 
Polynesian clubs, an alpenstock, and long- 
barreled dueling pistols from Spain. An- 
other showed tapa mats, a quaintly carven 
coconut, a silver-mounted Bedouin rifle. 
The center of the room was held by a time- 
scarred refectory table from the ancient 
monastery of Benghazi, in Cyrenaica. On 
top of a bookcase, close by a rear window, 
stood a wooden box containing the skull of 
Burrum Gao. Everywhere the eye met cu- 
rios, strange weapons, Babylonian clay cyl- 
inders, parchments—a very olla podrida of 
costly, rare, and unique treasures. 

Disney found her mother looking hap- 
pier than she had looked for many days. 
Mrs. Forrester was sitting in a Chinese 
wicker chair beside the refectory table, a 
little pale, but smiling. Old Lockwood 
came to the girl, passed an arm about her, 
and kissed her. 

“What has my little girl of the bonny 
cheek and wind-swept eyes been up to 
this afternoon?” he queried, peering at her 
from under his bushy white brows. ‘“ Late 
again, eh?” 

“Maybe a few minutes late,” she 
laughed, smoothing her glossy black hair. 
“T’ve been walking on the Esplanade.” 

“Ah? Springtime! My faith — of 
course, of course! Why didn’t you bring 
the young man in for tea?” 

“He wouldn’t come.” Her cheeks’ color 
heightened. ‘ He’s rather odd, isn’t he?” 

“Tt is just as well, my dear,” judged 
Lockwood, putting on his glasses. ‘“ We 
are discussing a little matter of business. 
I’m glad you’re here. I want you to know 
all about it, too.” 

“About what, grandfather?” 

The girl’s exquisite features took an 
anxious look. Business, to her, had always 
meant trouble. 

Lockwood gestured at the long table; 
and now she saw on it an open, japanned 
metal box, some papers neatly tied, and a 
few heavy manila filing envelopes. 
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“ It’s about—that,” the old man replied.- 
“Tve been confessing a few things to your 
mother, my dear child. As you know, con- 
fession is good for the soul.” 

Mrs. Forrester’s breath caught. Her 
hands clenched, but she spoke no word. 

‘“‘J—I don’t understand,” the girl said 
hesitantly. ‘“ What has happened?” 

“Good for the soul,” repeated Lock- 
wood. ‘I know this has been good for 
mine. I feel much better, now that your 
mother knows the truth. I'll feel better 
still, when you do!” 

“ Know what?” asked Disney, wonder- 
ing at his enigmatic smile. 

“My dear girl—my dearest girl!” He 
laid a heavily veined hand on her shoulder. 
“Would you feel terribly cast down and 
grieved—would you feel that I’ve led you 
into false hopes and inexcusably deceived 
you, if—if—” 

“Why, whatever is it, grandfather?” 
Disney’s black eyes widened with anxiety. 
“ Has something bad hanpened to you?” 

“Some people might call it so,” he an- 
swered very gently; “‘ but it’s the effect on 
your mother and yourself that I’m thinking 
of now.” 

“Qh, you needn’t think of us, grand- 
father! We're both so happy—/ am, any- 
how, and I know mother is, too!” 

“Yes, but would you be so happy if you 
knew that I’m really not a very rich man?” 

“As if that, or anything to do with 
money, could make any difference in the 
world, you dearest of grandfathers!” The 
girl laughed, drew his face down to hers, 
and kissed him. ‘ As if money—” 

“God love you for that!” His eyes 
grew moist. ‘“ But money’s important, 
child; and I really haven’t half the money 
I’m supposed to have—no, nor a quarter 
of it. Some unfortunate investments, 
and—” 

“* We don’t want to hear a word about all 
that, grandfather!” interrupted Disney. 
“Do we, mother?” 

“Not a word!” Mrs. Forrester echoed. 
“ What your—grandfather has just told me 
has made me happier than I reckon I’ve 
been in a long time. I don’t want him to 
be rich!” 

“ And they say women are mercenary!” 
smiled the old man, quite beatified. 
““ They’re all wrong, the maligners of wom- 
en!” He paused, stroking back his thin 
white hair. “ Not that I’m a pauper, by 
any means,” he added. “TI still own this 
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house. There’s a little money in bank, and 
a considerable life insurance policy.” 

“ Why, grandfather! 
tell us this!” 

“Oh, yes—yes! There must be no mis- 
apprehensions.” Standing there on the 
Shiraz rug, the old man nodded, and smiled 
with thin, close-shaven lips. “In a few 
days, as soon as Mr. Tolbert, my lawyer, 
gets back from New Bedford, I shall make 
a new will. Everything shall be left to 
your mother and you; but—how I regret 
to say it, dear girl!—I fear there won’t be 
very much. When the estate is settled and 
all obligations met, perhaps there may be 
almost nothing.” 

“ There, there!” Disney laughed, press- 
ing a cool, slender hand to his lips. “ If 
you didn’t have a dollar in the world, 
grandfather, we’d love you just the same. 
More—because then we could both go to 
work and help you. Couldn’t we, mother?” 

“Gladly!” Mrs. Forrester ‘answered. 
“ Thank God for this!” she was thinking. 
“Thank God there’s not much for Veazie 
to get his hands on!” 

Then, as she looked at the deceived old 
man, smiling as the aged smile, as he drew 
Disney to him and circled the girl with his 
thin arm, a love and loyalty such as she 
had never known gushed up in her. The 
luminous truth dawned in her that she had 
come to love him for his goodness, for his 
steadfast affection, even for the very sim- 
plicity that had led him so far astray. 

Dimly, as through mists and vapors, she 
perceived that her sin of deception might 
perhaps be atoned by the happiness that 
she and Disney could after all bring into 
his long life of search, now—though so mis- 
takenly—satisfied. The sense of dread and 
guilt and shame, so long oppressing her, 
fell away like a garment outworn. She 
breathed more freely, she smiled, she 
thought once more: 

“Thank God for this!” 

“Money!” Disney was saying. ‘“ What 
do we want money for, if only we have each 
other? I can give up my music, and—” 

“My faith, no! No, child, there’s 
enough for that—enough for all we really 
need. It’s only that when I’m gone—and 
that may not be very long now—” 

“Hush, grandfather! Please don’t— 
please!” 

The old man’s eyes filled with tears that 
he could not restrain. His arm about her 
quivered. 
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“God is very good to me!” he whispered, 
as he kissed her black and glossy hair. 


You don’t need to | 


Listening with frigid wrath, at the stair- 
head above, Miss Lavinia Grush felt that 
God was anything but good to her. She 
growled an objurgation, retreated to her 
own room, shut the door, and sat down to 
smoke and glower. 

“T’m done!” she brooded with venom. 
“So, then, he hasn’t got hardly anything, 
after all—and what little there is, I won’t 
get! I knew I wouldn’t—not with those 
fly-by-nights coming in here! After all my 
years of slavery to that old fool! Some- 
thing’s got to be done, it has—that’s gram- 
matical! If he lives long enough to make 
another will, I’m out. Something’s got to 
be done, quick, to get the boot on t’other 
leg. If that old fool lives—” 

Her cogitations were broken by a tap- 
ping at the door. 

“Come in! Well, Irene, what do ‘you 
want?” 

“T—I’'m givin’ notice, ma’am.” The 
colored girl’s eyes blinked nervously, and 
she twisted her apron in unsteady, yellow 
fingers. ‘I’m leavin’.” 

“ Are, eh? What for?” 

“T can’t stand this house no more, 
ma’am.” 

““What’s the reason?” demanded Miss 
Grush, laying down her half smoked cigar. 
Her gesture was unsteady, her left hand 
contracted—an effect of the ‘“ strokes ” she 
had suffered years before. ‘It’s the new 
mistress, or what?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am—I don’t mind Mrs. 
Forrester none. She’s all right, even if she 
is Southerner an’ don’t know proper respect 
for colored people. It—it ain’t that.” 

“ Want a raise, do you?” 

“No, ma’am—lI wouldn’t stay here now, 
not if you was to pay me twenty-five a 
week. I’m goin’!” 

“Well, what for? 
reason?” 

“It—it’s that there skull, ma’am.” 
Irene’s glance wandered, as if in fear the 
skull might suddenly pop out from Miss 
Grush’s clothes closet and bite her. “I 
ain’t sup’stitious, nor nothin’, but—but 
since what happened—” 

“You  ramble-scamble, silly young 
idiot!” the old woman snapped, her nos- 
trils wrath-widened. “As if you didn’t 
know that was all a fraud! As if a skull 
could hurt you!” 


Can’t you give a 















“Te might be a fraud, ma’am, an’ it 
mightn’t hurt me, but I just don’t like it, 
nohow—up there in that box on the lib’ary 
shelf, an’ me havin’ to dust all round it. 
Andrew, he says—” 

“ That chauffeur!” snapped the old har- 
ridan. ‘‘ You’re a sweet pair of igno- 
ramuses, you are—TI hope to tell you!” 

“ Andrew, he’s my financé, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to hear nothin’ against him,” the girl 
sullenly affirmed. ‘ He knows things, too, 
Andrew does!” 

“ What kind of things?” 

“ Never mind, ma’am; but—he’s leavin’, 
too.” 

“Good riddance to bad_ rubbish!” 
snapped the old woman, with a sudden flare 
of temper. “ There’s plenty other maids 
and chauffeurs. I'll give you your fort- 
night’s money to-day, I will, and let you go 
right off!” 

“No—no, ma’am,” the girl temporized. 
“ We'll stay our time out, but after that—” 

“ All right—that’s settled!” Miss Grush 
waved a tremulous and bony hand of dis- 
missal. ‘‘ That’s enough—get out!” 

After the door was closed and Irene had 
vanished, the old vixen sat for a long time 
in her rocker, smoking cigar after cigar, 
grunting to herself, brooding things not 
good to ponder—bitter things and evil. 


XVII 


“Tr’s the damnedest, the double-damned- 
est mix-up I’ve ever run across, and I’ve 
followed some pretty queer trails, too!” re- 
marked Rodman Wyatt. “ You wouldn’t 
think people could get themselves into such 
a hell of a mess!” 

“ Getting into a hell of a mess seems to 
be the normal state of affairs for most peo- 
ple—that, and trying to get out again,” re- 
plied John Lomax, smiling dryly, under the 
green-shaded light that hung from the 
metal ceiling of the Messenger ‘“ bone 
yard.” As he spoke, he was cutting news- 
papers with long shears. ‘If it wasn’t for 
that, what would become of the newspaper 
game?” 

“As an abstract proposition, that’s all 
right,” admitted Wyatt; “ but—” 

Lomax glanced sharply at Wyatt—a per- 
sonable figure with crisply set brown hair. 

“But what?” 

“ But in this case it’s different.” Wyatt 
blew smoke. ‘ And when Miss Forrester, 
out there in the Fens, told me about old 
Lockwood not being a millionaire after all 
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—told me, in fact, that the old boy was 
pretty nearly busted—well, it sure did put 
some new kinks in the case!” 

“Been walking with her again?” 

“And, frankly, I was mighty glad to 
hear it.” 

“How so?” drawled Lomax. “ Don’t 
you want deserving. refined Southern belle, 
daughter of boarding house keeper, to in- 
herit million?” Lomax swore painstaking- 
ly, as was his habit. ‘ Think, man, what 
a bird of a headline that would make!” 

“Oh, damn the headline! Don’t you 
see? So much more honest for her not to 
get what she’s not entitled to, even if she 
thinks she is! And then, too, if she doesn’t 
have big expectations, she—I—that is—” 

“So that’s the way pussy’s leaping, eh?” 
The eye of Lomax became quizzical. He 
stopped his paper cutting. ‘‘ Without the 
big expectations, she might partly depend 
on you? For God’s sake, man, you aren’t 
up and making a fool of yourself, are you?” 

“ D’you call falling in love with a beau- 
tiful and talented girl making a fool of 
yourself? Just because you’ve only got 
ice water in your shriveled veins, by gad, 
is that any reason—” 

“Love,” pronounced John Lomax, “ is a 
species of insanity, and you’re non compos 
mentis, this very minute. Your judgment 
aS a newspaper man is impaired. Go take 
a walk for yourself, my boy, and cool off!” 

“ Sour grapes!” 

“One doesn’t get drunk on sour grapes, 
anyhow, and you—you’re drunk. Every 
man in love is drunk, and bughouse, and 
capable of any and all follies. Ah, Absa- 
lom, my son Absalom, I never thought 
you’d come to this!” 

“You go to hell!” retorted Wyatt. 

More agitated than any newspaper man 
whatever has any right to be, he breathed 
anathemas at the slow-smiling Lomax and 
retreated in rather bad order. 


At this same hour a tense and sordid 
scene was taking place in Professor Veazie’s 
library, between the psychic and the wom- 
an who above all things on earth hated and 
feared him. 

“So that’s the way it rides, eh?” Veazie 
was snarling at her, as she shrank before 
him in achair. The professor’s suave man- 
ner had all departed. His short, soft- 
bodied person seemed swollen like a toad 
with venom and malice, and his red mus- 
tache fairly bristled. ‘I don’t believe you! 
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It’s a damned lie—a lie, to cheat me out vf 
my just dues, and feather your own nest” 

“Tt’s the truth, Brackett!” she desper- 
ately insisted. ‘He told me the whole 
story—told Disney, too. He showed us all 
the statements and accounts—everything. 
He’s worse off even than he realizes himself, 
and—” 

“ As if I’d believe any such bunk! But 
never mind—there’s enough for me, any- 
how! How about the will? You’ve got 
him to make that new will, leaving you 
everything?” 

“ He—he’s going to.” 

“ Going to? You mean he hasn’t yet?” 

Mrs. Forrester shook her head. 

“No, he hasn’t.” 

“ What d’you mean, he hasn’t?” the pro- 
fessor railed at her, almost chittering with 
rage. “ Didn’t I tell you to make him do 
that right away? D’you think I want to 
take any chances of that poor idiot kicking 
off and leaving things to that old witch of 
a housekeeper, or charity, or hemes for 
crazy cockroaches? D’you think, after 
I’ve put this deal through, so far—” 

“Tt’s no use, Brackett. I’m not going 
to be driven any more.” 

6c W h at ?” 

She regarded him with eyes that cringed, 
yet showed a gleam of defiance. 

“T don’t care what you do,” she choking- 
ly articulated. ‘‘ You’ve hounded me as far 
as you're going to. He believes in me. He 
believes in Disney—and Disney thinks he’s 
her real grandfather, too. You can’t shake 
that belief. I may have been weak and 
foolish, in the past, but that’s all over now. 
I’m not going to play any game that ’ll 
ever bring you a penny of his property!” 

The professor leaped up, caught her 
swiftly by the wrist, and dragged her to 
her feet with cruel force. He seemed with- 
in a featherweight’s turn of striking her. 
His gold tooth glinted through a distorted 
grin of passion. 

“ Why, damn you!” he mouthed. “ You 
won’t, eh? D’you know what I'll do to 
you?” 

“Do anything you like, Brackett. You 
can never hurt me any more than you’ve 
hurt me already.” 

“T’ll involve you as party to a holdup 
game, a conspiracy—jail you, by God!” 

“ That ’ll involve you, too.” 

“ Don’t you worry about me’ I’ll look 
out for myself. You and your precious 
daughter!” The professor was fairly pant- 
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ing with poisonou sage. “I'll Gut . 
story that ’ll make:the whole.wu..a sit up 
and take notice! wil brand you all right! 
As for me, I’ll be somewhere else. Don’t 
you lose any sleep about me!” 

Mrs. Forrester only laughed. When a 
woman laughs in just that way, a wise man 
will take warning; but at this moment the 
professor was far from wise. 

“Well, what say?” he demanded. 
cc What—” 

His grip tightened; his hairy paw of a 
hand ridged her flesh. 

“ Let go my wrist!’ You’re breaking it!” 

“T’ll break more than your wrist, if you 
stand against me! I'll break your heart 
and your soul and your reputation! I'll 
break your girl’s love and respect for you! 
You go against me, if you dare!” 

“ As if I didn’? dare!” 

“ You won’t dare long! 
me yet! There’s just two things got to 
happen, damn you! That old lunatic’s got 
to make a new will, and then—” 

“Then what?” 

“Then the quicker he kicks off, the 
better!” 

Mrs. Forrester wrenched her hand free. 
The blow she struck him, fair in his ven- 
omous mouth, had back of it a loathing and 
a hate too deep for any other proof. She 
turned, and fled—ran from the room, the 
apartment, down the stairs, away. 

Veazie did not pursue. He was too wise 
to risk any public demonstration, but the 
light of hell’s flames glowed in his eyes— 
red eyes, like a rat’s—as he stood wiping a 
thin trickle of blood from lips that poison- 
ously cursed. 

XVIII 


At half past two o’clock on the following 
night, Mrs. Forrester came broad awake in 
her bedroom on the third floor of the old 
mansion on Beacon Street. Something—a 
subconscious intuition, perhaps — warned 
her of peril, of some black deed even now 
in process of consummation. 

All was silent, however. No sound came 
from the housekeeper’s room, below stairs, 
at the rear; none from Disney’s, next her 
own. None could come from that room; 
for the girl had that afternoon gone to 
Worcester to play accompaniments for a 
Conservatory friend of hers, who was giving 
a recital there. 

Very plainly Mrs. Forrester heard the 
tall old clock on the lower stairway meas- 


You don’t know . 
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uring ov its tiny se aents of eternity. 
From thwiihrary, on t..2 second floor, she 
heard nothing. When she had gone to bed, 
at eleven, she had left old Lockwood play- 
ing chess there with Dr. Mayhew, his most 
intimate friend. No voices reached her 
now. Yes, surely the doctor was gone; and 
Lockwood, as his habit was, had probably 
remained awake to read and smoke and 
ponder on many things. Sometimes, she 
knew, the old man stayed there in this 
fashion till three or four of the morning. 

“Nerves!” thought Mrs. Forrester, try- 
ing to let the silence calm her; but still she 
tingled with a consciousness that something 
ominous and terrible was taking place. 

Then, all at once, something became 
audible. 

The woman heard what seemed a stifled 
outcry, a gasp, in the livrary. There fol- 
lowed a peculiar and dull sound, as of a 
thing that heavily fell. 

Silence again, for a moment; then a 
- slight grating noise; and after that, stillness 
more profound than ever. 

Mrs. Forrester sat up in her big walnut 
bed, listening acutely, her eyes wide with 
consuming terror, her heart throbbing pain- 
fully. For a few seconds she remained 
there, every sense on the stretch. Then, 
constrained by a force more compelling 
than her own panic, she got out of bed. 
She slipped on a blue kimono, kicked her 
feet into slippers, and, with her hair tum- 
bling all about her shoulders, stepped noise- 
lessly out into the hall. 

At the stairhead she stood motionless, 
listening, peering in the vague light from 
the open library door, a prey to nameless 
and quivering fear. Outwardly, all yet 
seemed well. No untoward sound or sight 
marred the peace of the ancient dwelling. 
Calm silence possessed it. Still from the 
lower hall she could hear the clock on the 
landing as it kept its unhurried rhythm— 
tic-tac, tic-tac—marking off the seconds ir- 
retrievably for good or evil. 

Down Beacon Street, a belated taxi 
purred along. From indefinite distances, 
out in the harbor, blurred the vague rumor 
of a steamer’s whistle. An alley cat mi- 
auled, after the manner of its kind. Man- 
tles of night obscurely held old Boston 
town. 

‘ ay woman’s racing pulses quieted a 
Ittle. 

“TI must have been dreaming,” she 

thought. 
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* But still she did not turn back to her own 
room. Something deeper than her con- 
scious reasoning told her that this was no 
dream, convinced her that the sounds in 
the library had been real, that they por- 
tended some catastrophe which she trem- 
bled to ascertain, yet was constrained to 
investigate. 

With more courage than it seemed pos- 
sible to muster in those shaken nerves, the 
frightened woman crept on down the stairs, 
silently, in slippered feet. Still no motion, 
no sound save the creak of the ancient stair 
tread and the fic-tac, tic-tac of the clock, 
whose tone now bore an ominous quality of 
warning. 

All at once, in a voice that seemed not 
hers at all, Mrs. Forrester exclaimed: 

“ Hello! Who’s there? What was 
that?” 

There was no answer —only a leaden 
cope of silence. 

“Father! Are you there?” 

The utter stillness terrified her more 
than any outcry. Old Lockwood, of 
course, might have fallen asleep over his 
books; but in her heart of hearts Mrs. For- 
rester seemed to know that worse, infinitely 
worse, than that had befallen. 

She gripped her courage and went on 
down the last of the stairs. She reached 
the hallway; advanced, a bluish wraith in 
the vague adumbration of light from the 
library door. 

At that door she paused and peered 
through. 

“ Father!” 

No answer coming, she forced herself to 
enter. Then, of a sudden, she became 
aware of a dimly outlined something, a 
formless body, that lay in a huddled heap 
—lay by the fireplace, under the light of 
the reading lamp, half hidden by Lock- 
wood’s huge armchair. 

She caught a gasp of breath, and crept 
a little onward. 

“ What’s that?” she whispered tensely. 

Staring, dazed, and with a chill terribly 
shaking her, she trembled forward. She 
saw the flick of a bright metallic gleam on 
the rug. Beyond it, something protruded 
from behind the chair. It was a hand, lax 
and inert—a hand unspeakably horrible in 
its pale, motionless passivity. 

As in a dream, hardly conscious, Mrs, 
Forrester gropingly went on. Two steps, 
three—on toward the metallic glitter. She 
made no outcry. Something had her by 
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the throat, inhibiting even breath. Sick, 
faint with the thrashing of her heart, she 
stooped and picked up the metal thing that 
glinted. 

Only when her shuddering fingers had 
closed upon it did she fully recognize it as 
one of Lockwood’s paper knives—a curved 
steel blade with gold inlays in arabesque 
patterns. This knife, one of the old man’s 
many foreign curios, was fashioned like a 
Moorish scimitar. 

Bright metal—but not all bright. The 
point and part of the blade were darkened 
with something viscous, something that 
smeared her fingers—blood! 

Then Mrs. Forrester’s inhibition snapped. 
She burst into a horror-stricken, quivering 
shriek that penetrantly echoed through the 
silent house. 

As that shriek died, and as Mrs. For- 
rester—the knife still in her hand—stag- 
gered back against the long table, suddenly 
she heard a voice: 

“For Heaven’s sake, what’s goin’ on 
here?” 

It was Miss Grush, fully dressed, but 
with tag ends of gray hair absurdly stick- 


ing out, unconfined by the henna wig. 
For the moment Mrs. Forrester felt no 
wonder at the housekeeper being up and 


about at that hour of the night. All that 
she realized was that Miss Grush meant 
help. Racked, riven with paralyzing ter- 
ror, she pointed a shaking hand. 

“ Something — something terrible — has 
happened! Look there!” 

The housekeeper advanced from the rear 
door of the library, keen-eyed, squinting 
through her heavy-lensed spectacles. 

“What is it?” she demanded. “ My 
soul and senses, what?” 

“See there! Mr. Lockwood! He—” 

Miss Grush scuttled forward with an 
odd, crablike motion. Ever since her last 
“stroke” she had always moved thus, 
when trying to run. She bent over in the 
light of the reading lamp, and touched the 
huddled thing behind the chair. 

“Oh, my God!” she quavered. ‘Oh, 
my God!” 

“Is he—” stammered Mrs. Forrester, 
with chattering teeth. ‘“ Is—” 

“You're a fine one, you are!” the house- 
keeper suddenly snarled. She straightened 
up and faced the panic-stricken woman. 
“A fine daughter, I hope to tell you! 
Here’s your father, dead—layin’ here all in 
a gore 0’ blood—and you're afraid to touch 
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him! You're afraid to even look at him! 
Daughter, huh! Like a bull’s foot! You, 
standin’ there, you faker — you an’ that 
daughter o’ yours, too—a fine pair you 
are!” 

“ What—what are you saying?” stam- 
mered Harriet Forrester, the knife falling 
from her hand to the rug. 

Miss Grush hobbled to the hall door, 
shouting: 

“Trene! Come quick!” 

How swiftly her mind must have worked, 
in this appalling juncture, to have thought 
of a witness. The cook “ slept out,” at her 
own home, and only Irene was to be de- 
pended on; but the old woman’s shouts 
could never reach Irene now, for that high 
brown damsel, after the nature of her kind, 
had already changed her plans and depart- 
ed, never to return. 

““Where’s that Irene?” vociferated Miss 
Grush, up the stairs. ‘“ Irene, you!” The 
housekeeper returned to the library, half 
distracted, half exultant with evil malice. 
“Drat her, why don’t she come? Wait 
till she sees you! Faker! Rotten fakers, 
the both of you! And you with that old 
man’s blood on your very hands! Faker! 
Murderer!” 

The housekeeper, a very witch of Endor 
in her fury, advanced on Mrs. Forrester. 
Her clawlike hands grasped as a vulture’s 
claws grasp. The other woman, quivering 
with blind horror, retreated as from a harpy 
of destruction. 

“What are you saying?” she choked. 
“ J—J] killed him?” 

“That’s what!” the termagant slavered 
at her. “ A woman that ’ll put over a fake 
like you did—if she could see a dollar in 
his dyin’, she’d do it, all right!” 

Mrs. Forrester whitened to a color of 
pale leaden gray. Then, as she stared at 
the fist-shaking old creature, two pink spots 
began to burn in her cheeks. Her nostrils 
assumed an odd pinched look, and her lips 
twitched. Her voice was steadier, as she 
retorted: 

“How about you?” 

“‘ Me, you fraud? What d’you mean by 
that?” 

“How does it happen you’re up and 
dressed, and right there at the library door 
when I came down and found him?” 

“ As if I had to give explanations to you! 
As if I couldn’t fall asleep in my chair, be 
waked up by hearin’ that poor old man 
call out for help, an’ come runnin’, to find 
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him dead an’ you over him with the very 
knife in your hand! But we'll soon see 
about this. I'll telephone! I'll get wit- 
nesses and help! Tll—” 

Mrs. Forrester was too quick for her. 
Already at the telephone, she had the re- 
ceiver off the hook. 

“ Yes, we will see!” she defied the ven- 
omous old creature. “‘ That’s ove true word 
you’ve spoken. We'll soon see about this!” 


XIX 


Dr. MAYHEW, aroused from profound 
slumber by the ringing of his bedside tele- 
phone, heard a tense voice that summoned 
him at once to the house of Elijah Lock- 
wood, his best and oldest friend. 

“ Well, what’s the matter? What’s hap- 
pened?” he demanded, still muzzy with 
sleep. “ Who’s talking? What is it?” 

“Mrs. Forrester talking. I can’t tell 
you over the phone; but come quick— 
quick!” 

“ Something serious?” 

“No questions—only come!” 

He heard the click of the receiver being 
hung up. 


“ Damn it, that’s just like a woman!” he 
growled, with a sick sense of tragedy 


clutching at his heart. “I only hope it 
isn’t Elijah! He was all right—seemed to 
be all right—when I left him a couple of 
hours ago.” 

Ten minutes later the brass-knockered 
door of his house boomed shut after him, 
and he was hurrying up Beacon Street at 
his best pace—not a very swift pace, at 
that, for Dr. Mayhew’s age had brought 
him rotundity and shortness of breath. 

He knew at once that something of tragic 
import was forward when, in answer to his 
ring at Lockwood’s door, Miss Grush—a 
singular figure without her wig—opened it, 
ree Mrs. Forrester standing close behind 

er. 

Not for an instant, since the housekeeper 
had tried to telephone, had the other wom- 
an let her out of view. The housekeeper, 
older and more feeble, had not dared to try 
conclusions of physical force. Now Mrs. 
Forrester dominated the situation; but her 
pallor, the panic in her dark eyes, sufficient- 
ly betrayed her stress, confirming the doc- 
tor’s fears. 

“T’m glad you’re here, I am!” began 
Miss Grush. “There’s doings here that’s 
got to be cleared up, and—” 

“Well, what’s the matter?” Mayhew 


wheezed asthmatically, coming in and shut- 
ting the door. ‘“ What’s going on? Who’s 
ill? You wouldn’t call me out of bed for 
that colored wench. Must be Lockwood. 
Serious?” 

“Yes, indeed, it’s serious,” answered 
Mrs, Forrester. 

“ How serious?” 

“ You’ve got to see for yourself, doctor.” 

“Tt ‘ll be serious for more than him, 
too, before some parties get through with it, 
it will!” the housekeeper affirmed with 
malice. ‘TI’ll say no more—just leave the 
evidence to you!” 

“ Evidence? What the devil d’you 
mean, evidence? What’s between you two 
women? What’s up here?” 

“You'll see, in the library,” Mrs. For- 
rester told him, her white lips struggling to 
form the words. 
ree By God, I’ll soon get at the bottom of 
t 4 .? 

Dr. Mayhew forgot both his years and 
his avoirdupois as he ran up the stairway. 
Mrs. Forrester came after; and behind her 
followed Miss Grush, muttering broken and 
poisonous words. 

Into the library strode Dr. Mayhew, call- 
ing the name of his old friend. He glanced 
at the broad divan near the street windows, 
‘thinking to find him there, stricken with 
some sudden illness. 

“ Well, where is he?” 

“There!” And Mrs. Forrester pointed. 

“Hello, what’s this?” cried the doctor, 
seeing her hand. “ Blood?” 

She only gestured toward the big chair. 

“It’s blood, doctor!” the housekeeper 
shrilled. “It’s his! When I come in, I 
found her with the knife in her hand, 
and—” 

But Mayhew was not listening. He had 
run forward, and was already at his old 
friend’s side. 

“ Elijah!” he cried in a choked voice, 
down beside him on the rug. For a mo- 
ment Mayhew was no longer an eminent 
physician—only a man. He reverted to 
the name of boyhood days together: “ Lije! 
Speak to me, Lije, old man!” 

But this was only for a moment. Swift- 
ly he knew the truth. Self-mastery re- 
turned. Kneeling there, he faced the 
women. 

“ Who did this?” His voice was terrible. 
6 W ho ge? 

“She did!” vociferated the housekeeper. 
“Let her deny it if she can. I heard a 
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noise an’ come right in that door—an’ there 
she was, with the knife in her hand! See 
the knife there, on the floor where she 
dropped it? And him layin’ there!” 

‘Mayhew sprang up and advanced with 
menace. 

“ True, eh?” 

“No!” Mrs. Forrester denied. ‘ Not 
true that I killed him—as God hears me, 
no! When I heard — something, I don’t 
know just what, but it sounded like a body 
falling—I came downstairs. I saw the 
knife, and picked it up. I saw him there. 
She — Miss Grush — was here, all dressed. 
What was she doing, all dressed, this time 
of night? She accused me—” 

“There’s hell’s own work going on 
here!”’ the doctor cried. ‘‘ There’s murder, 
and one of you knows who did it! T’ll 
have the truth out of you two, by God, if 
I have to tear it out with my hands! Who 
killed him?” 

“He’d have found out that she was a 
faker, and wouldn’t have left her a penny!” 
the housekeeper venomously asserted. 

“No, that won’t do,” Mayhew denied. 
“T tried to tell him that myself. I felt that 
there was fraud in all this, but he was con- 
vinced. We came near a quarrel over it, 
so I kept still; but the knife—the blood on 
your hand—” 

“‘ Doctor, listen!” Mrs. Forrester strove 
to speak calmly. “ If it comes to a motive, 
nobody had any motive but the house- 
keeper here.” 

“ What? What’s that?” shrilled Miss 
Grush. “You're tryin’ to shift it from 
your own wicked shoulders to mine, you—”’ 

“Hold on!” cried the doctor. ‘‘ What 
motive?” 

“The will! He was going to make a 
new one, giving everything to my daugh- 
ter and me, and taking it away from Miss 
Grush; but he delayed for a few days. To- 
morrow he had an appointment with a 
lawyer—” 

“ Let her tell it!” the housekeeper railed. 
“A likely story, that I’d kill the man I’ve 
worked an’ slaved for all these twenty-seven 
years! Accusin’ me, eh? Makin’ me out 
a murderer?” Her face grew livid. She 
advanced on Mrs. Forrester, her fist up 
and shaking. “ Doctor, don’t you listen to 
such a wicked, hellish lie! I tell you— 
I—I—oh!” 

Suddenly the old woman’s clamor ceased. 
Her hands groped unsteadily. Swift terror 
was writ large upon that wrinkled face of 
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hate. She sagged down, uttering grotesque 
and formless sounds. 

“Oh, my head!” she gasped. 

Then she fell. Oddly writhen, she stum- 
bled and collapsed prone across the rug, at 
Dr. Mayhew’s very feet. 

“God above!” he cried. “ What is this 
—a madhouse?” 

For a moment, while Mrs. Forrester 
stared with wide eyes of terror, the doctor 
remained motionless. He stood there look- 
ing down at the housekeeper, who was 
breathing stertorously, lying with half 
closed eyes—an object almost as ghastly 
as the crumpled heap beside the fireplace. 

Then, as sometimes happens in moments 
of supreme stress and tragedy, the very hor- 
ror of it snapped the thread. Dr. Mayhew 
laughed with macabre reaction. 

“I seem to have two objects of profes- 
sional solicitude here,” he uttered dryly, 
“instead of one; and the living always take 
precedence of the dead.” 

He knelt, lifted Miss Grush’s lids, and 
examined her pupils. The left showed un- 
natural dilation. 

‘“‘ She’s had a stroke?” asked Mrs. For- 
rester. ‘ Another?” 

“* Yes—her last.” 

He picked her up and carried her to her 
room. Then he returned and knelt again 
by his murdered friend. For a moment the 
old doctor groaned and uttered broken 
words; but he drew a tight rein on his emo- 
tions, for this was now no time to yield. 
He was about to gather up the body and 
lay it on the divan. Second thought, how- 
ever, restrained him. 

“ No, no—not till the police get here!” 

“ Police?” gasped Mrs. Forrester. “ You 
mean—” 

“Of course they’ve got to come!” he re- 
torted, as he got up and went to the tele- 
phone. “If you’re innocent, you have 
nothing to fear. If you’re not, God knows 
I hope you get the limit!” 

“‘T am innocent, so far as killing him; 
but—” 

“Oh, I know what you mean—this busi- 
ness of being his daughter. Well, that’s 
not my affair. Ill have nothing to say 
about that. He’s gone now, and I don’t 
want the world laughing at him as the dupe 
of a charlatan. Now, keep still!” 

The doctor’s nerves were steel again. 
Full self-control had returned. In steady 
tones he called police headquarters, Pem- 
berton Square. 
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“ Hello?” he heard the voice of the lieu- 
tenant at the desk. 

“Dr. Mayhew speaking—Everett May- 
hew. There’s been foul play at 42 A Bea- 
con Street. I’m there now. Send up a 
couple of men!” 

“ Right-o! Il send a sergeant, too, 
directly.” 

“ Good! Quicker the better!” 

Mayhew rang off. Grim-faced, but cold- 
ly impersonal now, as if in any stranger’s 
house, he returned to keep vigil by the 
crumpled thing that lay so still before the 
smoldering fire. 


“This here looks like a regular, old- 
fashioned, first-class murder,” judged Ser- 
geant McCarthy, as he and two of his pa- 
trolmen viewed the body. “ We'll have the 
coroner up here as quick as we can get him. 
Who lives here with him? Who was here 
when it happened?” 

“Only two women,” Dr. Mayhew an- 
swered; “ Miss Grush, his housekeeper, and 
Mrs. Forrester here, his daughter. The 
colored maid seems to have taken French 
leave. Mrs. Forrester’s daughter is away 
—in Worcester, I believe.” 

“T’d like to interview that colored 
maid!” growled McCarthy curtly. ‘“ We'll 
get hold of her pretty quick! Where’s the 
housekeeper?” 

“Tn her room, and—” 

“Let’s have her on the carpet!” 

“No use. She had an apoplectic stroke, 
a few minutes after I got here, and I doubt 
very much whether she’ll live till morning.” 

“Stroke, eh? Sure, there’s been lively 
doings in this house, what? Stabbed to 
death with his own paper knife!” Mc- 
Carthy gestured at the knife, which now 
lay on the long table. ‘“ Mrs. Forrester— 
you—what d’you know about this?” 

“‘ I—I was lying awake,” Mrs. Forrester 
managed to answer. “I heard a noise, 
came downstairs, and found Mr. Lockwood 
lying there. Miss Grush came in, fully 
dressed—came in by that door, there, and 
accused me of—murdering him. Then I 
phoned for the doctor, and—” 

“ Hello!” exclaimed McCarthy. ‘“ Blood 
on your hand!” 

“That doesn’t prove anything,” cut in 
the doctor. ‘ There’s blood on mine, too.” 

“T don’t know about that!” the sergeant 
exclaimed. ‘ That’s different. How did 
this woman—” 

“T picked up the knife, and—” 


“Damn the luck! If the housekeeper 


hadn’t had a stroke, we could check up on 
Anything stolen? 


the two stories. Any 
robbery here?” 

“There’s something gone from the top 
of that bookcase!” cried Mrs. Forrester. 
“Tt was there last night, and it’s gone 
now.” 

“Gone? What’s gone?” 

** A wooden box.” 

McCarthy strode to the bookcase, pro- 
duced a flash light, and painted a beam of 
white radiance along the top. 

“ Something’s been moved away from 
here, that’s right,” he agreed. ‘“ There’s a 
little place not as dusty as on both sides. 
Box, eh?” He turned back. “ What was 
in it?” 

* A skull.” 

“ What?” 

“Yes, that’s true,” the doctor agreed. 
“Mr. Lockwood kept a skull in it. I’ve: 
seen it several times; and it’s certainly gone 
now.” 

“ Skull? What kind of a skull? What 
is this, anyhow—a museum? Why would 
anybody want to grab a skull? Who would 
murder a man to get it?” 

“It happens to be a very special kind of 
skull,” the doctor explained, a new light in 
his eyes, while Mrs. Forrester and the two 
patrolmen listened with silent intensity. 
“It’s part of Mr. Lockwood’s collection 
of curios, gathered all over the world. It 
came from Africa—belonged to a negro 
witch doctor. Ill wager a year’s income 
some negro wanted it for voodoo work. 
Your trail’s going to lead to Darktown!” 

“By God, now we're getting warm! 
This checks up with some dope we’ve been 
getting from Roxbury, the last few days. 
How would any coon get in here, though?” 

“ Might be an inside job, sergeant,” put 
in one of the patrolmen. “ There’s the 
maid, you know, and—” 

“ There’s an L at the back of the house, 
officer,” said Dr. Mayhew, pointing. “ Its 
roof comes up almost to that window 
there.” 

McCarthy walked to the window and 
once more used his flash light. 

“ Here we are!” he exultantly exclaimed. 
“ Looka here!” 

The doctor came close, peering. 

“Where? What?” 

McCarthy threw up the window, which 
was unlocked. 

“ Look at that on the sill, will you?” 
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“ Blood, by—” 

“ Yes, and on top of the sash, too. If 
some nigger didn’t raise this sash with a 
bloody hand, and then leave four big finger- 
prints on the sill, lowering himself down to 
that roof, I’m an Orangeman!” McCarthy 
turned back, smiling with immense self-sat- 
isfaction. ‘ He’s prob’ly—” 

“ Might have got in here, not knowing 
there was anybody in the library,” sug- 
gested Mayhew. ‘Lockwood was very 
likely asleep in his chair, and—” 

“Woke up, started to say somethin’—” 

“Yes! A man sitting in that big chair, 
back to the window, couldn’t be seen from 
there.” 

“And the coon knifed him, grabbed 
what he wanted, and—well, it’s good. It 
holds water. I can’t make an arrest here— 
not with them finger-prints on the sill; but 
that woman ”’—he pointed at Mrs. For- 
rester—‘ I’ve got to hold her as a material 
witness.” 

“ All right! 
appearance,” declared the doctor. 
know who I am.” 

“Sure I do. That’s good enough for me. 
Now, then, here’s where the department 
gets busy. A fine, old-fashioned, first-class 
job this is, by God, if ever I saw one!” 


XX 


THE news struck Wyatt almost a knock- 
out blow when, dropping around to police 
headquarters early next morning for what 
he might pick up on the blotter, his good 
friend Lieutenant Corrigan told him of the 
events on Beacon Hill. 

Rather indifferently Wyatt had learned 
of a bootlegger being shot on Bulfinch 
Street, and of a negro fight in a house on 
Hammond Street, Roxbury. Even though 
the Hammond Street combat had possessed 
some rather unusual features, Wyatt had 
considered it beneath his notice. A chauf- 
feur and a West Indian mulatto, it seems, 
had quarreled. The chauffeur had razored 
the mulatto so terribly that he was dying 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital; 
but the mulatto had put a bullet through 
the chauffeur’s aorta, so that that worthy 
had bled to death even before the Dudley 
Street Station police had arrived. 

The officers had found the house desert- 
ed, save for the dead man and the dying. 
It was a vulgar, commonplace affair. Its 
only odd touch had been the finding of a 
skull, blood-stained and grinning, in a cor- 
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ner behind a stove. Odd, yes—but, after 
all, only one more of the incomprehensible 
events of Boston’s Little Africa. It had 
left Wyatt unmoved. 

But the news from 42 A Beacon Street 
had struck him between the eyes and left 
him pale and gasping. 

“What’s the matter with you now?” 
Corrigan demanded with blank amaze. 
“ Just because a queer old bird like that 
gets his? Of course, we’re followin’ up 
the skull. There was one stole from old 
Lockwood’s lib’ary last night—maybe the 
same one, eh? We ain’t identified the 
chauffeur yet, and the West Indies nigger’s 
never come to enough so he can talk; but 
still we might hang somethin’ on that skull, 
an’—sure, now, what’s wrong? You're as 
white as paper, an’—” 

Wyatt delayed to hear no more, but 
turned and fled. 

Pemberton Square lies a scant third of a 
mile from the Lockwood mansion. Rarely 
had a taxi made better time for an equal 
distance in that section of Boston than did 
the one that Wyatt hailed as he ran out 
into the square. 

As Wyatt scrambled out of the taxi, at 
his destination, and paid the chauffeur— 
stopping for no change—he saw indications 
that the murder was already known to at 
least some few. A little group had gath- 
ered on the sidewalk in front of the massive 
granite steps; and among them, at first 
glance, his heart sank at recognizing two 
or three of his confreres in the newspaper 
game. 

Though the story had not yet “ broken,” 
it being now too late for any of the morn- 
ing sheets, he knew that before long special 
editions would flare with it. Terror pos- 
sessed him—terror at thought of how this 
ghastly thing might crash on Disney For- 
rester. If the whole truth came out, abys- 
mal depths of shame and misery would 
open before her feet. He had a sick mental 
vision of flaming headlines—“ Imposture! 
Fraud!”—wrecking her life as well as her 
mother’s. 

For a moment he stood irresolute, look- 
ing up at the house of the purple-paned 
windows, whereat the others, too, were star- 
ing, as if through brick walls and close- 
drawn shades to fathom the grim tragedy 
within. 

“ Hello, Roddy, old boy!” he heard a 
voice. Turning, he saw Pete Lindley, of 
the Globe. “This is hot dog, isn’t it? 
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Looks like a big story was breaking here. 
You old buzzard, I see you’re right on the 
carrion, every time!” 

“ What—what d’you know about this?” 
Wyatt demanded, trying for self-control, 
though his lips trembled. ‘‘ What d’you 
know?” 

“ Nothing that I'll tell you!” 

“‘ He’s a generous guy, Pete is!” laughed 
Rundlett, of the Herald; “and you might 
as well try to break into Gibraltar with a 
can opener as to get in here, but—” 

Wyatt swung away from them and 
mounted the granite steps. His head felt 
queer and empty, his legs detached. With 
a shaking finger he pressed the electric 
button of the bell. He noted that it was 
slightly chipped, and wondered what had 
chipped it. Some one was calling out to 
him, but the bell engrossed his attention. 
Then, all at once, he found himself con- 
fronted by a policeman, who stood in the 
open doorway. 

Wyatt started to walk in, but the rep- 
resentative of the law barred his entrance. 

“ What d’ you want?” 

“T’m a friend of the family.” 

“ They’re all friends o’ the family. Beat 
it, now!” 

Disregarding the order, Wyatt caught 
the officer by his sleeve, and with a white 
intensity whispered: 

‘“‘ For God’s sake, man, is Miss Forrester 
here? She—I—I’m going to marry her! 
I’ve got to know where she is!” 

“Oh, that’s it, eh?” exclaimed the offi- 
cer, his Celtic heart softened by the vivid 
truth that outstood. ‘‘ No, she ain’t here, 
an’—but, well, come on in with ye!” 

Wyatt slipped into the big hall, and the 
door quivered shut. Lindley, Rundlett, 
and one or two more of the profession were 
left outside, cursing, and wondering what 
magic word had been the open sesame. 

“‘ Where is she, officer?” 

The Celt shrugged competent. shoulders. 

“How would / know? Ye mean the old 
man’s—”’ 

‘Granddaughter, yes. She’s here?” 

“ She is not, then! How many times I 
got to tell ye the same thing?” 

“ Does she—know about this?” 

“ Sa-a-ay! What d’ye think I am—an 
information bureau? Ask the doctor!” 

“ Doctor?” 

“ Sure—Dr. Mayhew.” 

The officer jerked a thumb at the stair- 
way. A second, and Wyatt was racing up 
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it. An incongruous figure of energy he 
made, in that silent house of death. 

He swung, panting a little, into the li- 
brary, and stopped short at sight of Dr. 
Mayhew’s obese figure, as the old physician 
sat brooding before cold ashes in a hearth 
now fireless. Save for him, the library was 
empty. The coroner had come and gone. 
Gone, too, was the limp body that had lain 
upon the rug. 

“ Dr. Mayhew?” 

The old man turned his head, and in 
rather a dazed way peered at this super- 
heated young man. Mayhew had aged ten 
years. The skin of his face hung baggy. 
His eyes were lackluster, vacant. No more 
would he play chess and drink tea with 
the friend of his whole lifetime. The hand 
of death, striking down Lockwood, had 
brushed him, too. 

Still, at sight of this intruder, a little 
flame of anger burned in his glance. 

“Who the devil are you?” he demanded. 
“T’ll have no damned reporters—” 

“ Doctor, for Heaven’s sake, tell me!” 
Wyatt entreated, advancing. “ Disney— 
where is she? Does she know?” 

“Disney! Rather familiar, aren’t you, 
young man?” 

“ As if that mattered now! As if any- 
thing mattered, but keeping her from all 
the shock we can! Where is she?” 

“‘ Young man, there’s a devil of a lot that 
matters besides that! You young cubs! 
Death has smitten this house, and yet all 
you think of is—” 

“ But don’t you see?” Wyatt’s hand 
quivered out in desperate appeal. ‘“ We’ve 
got to spare her, to protect her from—” 

“You seem to have rather a close per- 
sonal interest in Miss Forrester. You 
might at least introduce yourself!” 

“I’m Rodman Wyatt, and if I’m not en- 


gaged to Disney, I—well, I don’t know 


who is! So you see—” 

“IT see that you’re as bad as a reporter, 
or worse; and God knows they’re the most 
accursed breed that ever infested honest 
people’s affairs!” The old doctor, quite 
out of breath with growing indignation, got 
up and obesely confronted Wyatt. ‘“ You 
and your dramatics!” 

“Don’t you see, doctor, it ’ll be awful 
if the poor girl gets her first knowledge of 
this from the papers? If she ever finds out 
about—” 

‘“*Show some respect for the house of 
death, sir!” 
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“You seem to be in charge here now, 
doctor. Where’s Mrs. Forrester? Can’t I 
see her for a moment?” 

“‘ Bless my soul, sir, but you’re as near 
insane as ever I saw a man!” the doctor 
ejaculated. ‘ The house of death, I tell 
you! My best friend, Mr. Lockwood, ly- 
ing dead in his bed, sir! His housekeeper 
paralyzed, liable to pass away at any min- 
ute—you’re in a house of affliction, and 
this is no place for you and your foolish 
romancing. I know little where Miss For- 
rester is, and care less. You’d better take 
your departure at once, sir—at once, or I 
shall—” 

“Wait a minute!” said a voice that 
Wyatt did not recognize, so different was 
it from the last time when he had heard it. 
“ Wait, please!” 

He turned, to find himself confronting 
Mrs. Forrester, who stood there in the li- 
brary door. Altered as her voice was, her 
face showed even greater changes. Grief 
and horror and the profoundly devastating 
shocks of the past few hours had terribly 
engraved themselves upon it. Wyatt, who 
last remembered her as she had sat at a 


little tea table in the drawing-room, when 
he had come in for a cup with Disney be- 
fore the fire, could not help starting at 
sight of her. 

“Mrs. Forrester,” he began, “I realize 


that I’m intruding here. Words can’t ex- 
press my sympathy, but perhaps my ac- 
tions can. I’m trying to find your daugh- 
ter to keep her from knowing—all the 
truth. Where is she? You'll tell me, won’t 
you?” 

“ Would you, if you were in my place?” 
she asked in a curiously toneless voice. 
“Tf this sort of thing had happened to you, 
and a reporter got into your house, would 
you—” 

“What’s that?” cried the old doctor. 
“This man a reporter? If he is, by 
Heaven, I’ll soon have him out of here!” 

“But you don’t understand at all!” 
Wyatt protested. “I’m not trying to get 
a story. I’m trying, my God, to kill one— 
to keep the sensation of the year out of 
print; because, don’t you see—” 

“Damned strange kind of reporter!” 
Dr. Mayhew growled. ‘ Mrs. Forrester, 
do you know this fellow? 
him?” 

“Tf what he says is true, we’ve got to!” 

“ True?” cried Wyatt. “Of course it’s 
true!” 


Do you trust, 
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“Tf he can—suppress certain things— 
if he can tell your daughter, first—” the 
doctor hesitated. 

“It’s what I’m noé going to tell her that 
matters!” Wyatt drove his contention 
home, lowering his voice so that no word 
should reach the officer downstairs. “See 
here now! This is no time to beat round 
the bush. I’ve followed this affair from 
the very beginning, from the very first time 
Mr. Lockwood met Veazie; and when that 
unspeakable black scoundrel brought you 
here, Mrs. Forrester—” 

“You knew I was an—impostor?” 

“ One of his victims, let’s say.” 

“ Yes, but an impostor, too! God knows 
what hell it’s been! I had to play the part, 
to keep him from—” 

“Never mind! I know Veazie, so you 
needn’t explain. What’s past is past. Just 
one thing matters now—we’ve got to keep 
Disney from knowing it.” 

“‘ Keep her from knowing it?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Forrester, a shade paler. ‘“ Why, the 
whole world will know it!” 

“Yes, once the damned reporters get 
hold of it!” the doctor cut in. 

“ They’re not going to get hold of it,” 
insisted Wyatt, speaking with tense ra- 
pidity. “ Who knows it? The housekeep- 
er, Veazie, the doctor here, you, and I— 
that’s five people. Miss Grush is silenced. 
Veazie—I’ll fix him! The doctor—” 

“I’m dumb as an oyster,”” Mayhew as- 
serted; “but not for your sake, Mrs. For- 
rester, nor for your daughter’s, nor this 
young interloper’s. It’s my dead friend 
I’m thinking of now, and—” 

“The motive doesn’t matter,” Wyatt 
masterfully hurried on. “ You’re out, doc- 
tor; so then, Mrs. Forrester, that leaves 
just you and me. Wild horses wouldn’t 
drag it out of me. As for you—” 

“ But I—I’ve got to tell her—don’t you 
see? Even though he didn’t make that new 
will he spoke about the last time you were 
here, and we’re left penniless, I won’t have 
such a deception on my conscience. I’ve 
got to tell her!” 

(73 Why?” 

“T’ve done 
punishment.” 

“T know a greater one.” 

“What could be greater?” 

“Your silence!” 

The woman stared at him for a moment 
with uncomprehending eyes, and then 
stammered: 


wrong, and that’s my 
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“ You—you mean—” 

“T mean that that’s the burden you’ve 
got to bear all the rest of your life. You’ve 
got to know that you’ve acted a lie, and 
never confess it. If you loved that girl 
one half as much as I do—yes, one-tenth— 
you’d understand!” 

“Damn me, but the young scoundrel’s 
right, at that!” exclaimed Dr. Mayhew. 
“The young Machiavelli! He’s right, wom- 
an! For you to smash a girl’s ideals, her 
faith in her mother—that’s a blacker sin 
than any you’ve committed!” 

For the space of five heartbeats Mrs. 
Forrester stood motionless, with eyes of 
pain that searched Wyatt’s face. Then she 
nodded, whispering: 

“Yes, yes—I understand!” 


XXI 


A suarrP trilling of the hall telephone by 
the library door shattered the tension. 
Wyatt answered it. 

“ Yes—hello!” 

Clear, though faint with distance, he 
heard Disney’s voice. 

“Ts that Mr. Lockwood’s house?” 

“Yes!” he answered, with a surge of 
emotion at the heart. “Good morning, 
Disney!” He held his voice steady. Swift- 
ly he was thinking: “ She doesn’t know! 
The way she speaks proves that she doesn’t 
know!” 

“Why, good morning, Rodman!” her 
surprised answer came. ‘“ How do you 
happen to be there at this time of day?” 

“Oh, I just dropped around to tell you 
about a concert engagement I think you 
might fill,” he fabricated, sobered by the 
task that now confronted him. A fine 
sweat prickled on his forehead. ‘ Where 
are you now?” 

“Worcester. Had the most wonderful 
time. Such a concert!” 

“Tm glad! When are you coming back 
to town?” 

“That’s what I’m phoning about. I’ve 
been invited to stay here until to-morrow 
with Mrs. Kimball. She’s our cellist, you 
know. To-morrow morning she’ll bring me 
in—motor in. Do you think mother would 
object?” 

He forced a laugh. 

“Mother mightn’t, but I would!” he 
said. “Listen, Disney—your mother’s up 
in her room, with a headache.” Damn it, 
if he had to lie, to save that girl, he would 
make a complete job of it! “I really 
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think it would worry her if you stayed 
away. Couldn’t you give it up?” 

“Why, of course! I'll take the first 
train in.” 

“No, wait! I’m loafing to-day—not a 
thing in the world to do.” For sheer men- 
dacity, that took prizes! “Want to do 
something for me?” 

“That depends. What is it? 
you’re sure mother isn’t really—” 

“There, now! Didn’t I say it was only 
a headache? Tell you what, Disney—I’ll 
take my car and run out and get you. It’s 
only forty miles. I can be there in less 
than no time. A drive, this kind of a spring 
day—it ‘Il be just what the doctor ‘ordered. 
Want to?” 

“T reckon I do!” 

Her voice over the wire thrilled and 
pained him. It brought him both exulta- 
tion and dread. The objective part of him 
was calmly talking to her. The subjective 
was racing on: 

“Oh, Lord, if she doesn’t only get hold 
of a newspaper before I get to Worcester!” 

Now his objectivity was speaking into 
the receiver: 

“T’ll be right along, then!” 

“Splendid! I'll be all ready.” 

“ Where’ll I find you?” 

“No. 19, Malabar Road; and I'll be 
awfully glad to see you!” 

“Don’t wander out. Stay right there. 
Right? Fine! Good-by, dear—good-by!” 

He smeared his wet forehead with a hand 
that shook, as he hung up and turned back 
into the library. 

“ Listen—I’m going to bring her in. I'll 
tell her—all she ever must know. If she 
calls up again, you'll tell her nothing?” 

“Nothing,” assented Mrs. Forrester. 

Sinking down on the broad divan, she sat 
there shivering. 

“ Bless my soul!” the doctor exclaimed. 
“What an extraordinary young man! I 
wish,” he added, with the sudden upswell- 
ing of a bitter and tremendous envy, “I 
wish to God I was your age, and had a girl 
like that to love, and to fight and lie for!” 

Wyatt, however, waited for no commen- 
taries. Already, with his hat jammed on 
tight, he was down the stairs, past the won- 
dering officer, out through the door— 
through the idlers and his envious confreres 
on the sidewalk. 

“ Taxi, here!” he shouted, as a vacant 
one slid past. He jumped it, was away— 
away on his crusade. 


But— 
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His own roadster was at the Irvington 
Garage, near Huntington Avenue Station. 
Thither, at all the speed—liberally inter- 
preted—that the law allowed, the taxi 
rushed him. Four minutes after arriving 
there, he was shooting his own machine up 
Irvington Street. 

If Thoreau is right in saying that the 
whole life of a man may be referred to a 
few deep experiences, this moment in 
Wyatt’s life was crucial. 

“ Now for Veazie!” 

Wyatt’s thought centered on this last re- 
maining peril. Were Veazie to be rounded 
up and made to talk—but Wyatt refused 
to dwell on what the newspapers would do 
then. 

“God! If only Veazie’s home—if only 
I can catch him!” 

Forgotten now were all Wyatt’s profes- 
sional instincts. His story of all stories, 
the “scoop ” that would have set his name 
on pinnacles of newspaper achievement— 
down it had crashed to ruin. 

A traitor to his cause, false to all his 
hitherto compelling motives — getting the 
news and getting it first—he had complete- 
ly reversed Lovelace’s philosophy: 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not duty more! 


A modern knight-errant, instead of spur- 
ring his mailed steed into battle for his 
ladylove, he stepped on the gas and whirled 
along Huntington Avenue, taking long 
chances with the traffic rules. 
the asphalt to the Abercrombie Apartments, 
which sheltered the illustrious psychic, 
jammed to a quick stop, ran up the steps, 
and pushed the button marked: 


ProFEessoR MAXIMILIAN VEAZIE 


To his immense relief, the door latch 
presently clicked. Up he rushed, three 
stairs at a time, knocked at the professor’s 
door, and was faced by a startled Irish 
maid. 

“ But he ain’t up yet!” the maid assert- 
ed. “ An’ he only sees people by appoint- 
ment, an’—” 

Wyatt brushed her aside, strode in, and 
banged the door. 

“* He'll see me! Where’s his room?” 

“Here, what’s all this disturbance?” 
sounded an angry voice. The professor, in 
bath robe and slippers, became dimly visi- 
ble down the hallway. ‘“ Who’s breaking 
into my—” 


He burned - 
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“Veazie, you old crook!” Wyatt flung, 
his anger rising like the tides of Fundy. 
“ You’ve got about ten minutes to get out, 
before Boston gets too damned hot for you! 
Understand?” 

“ Wha—what?” 
mered, paling. 

“ Lockwood’s been murdered — stabbed 
to death in his library. You’d better buy 
a ticket a mile long, and keep going!” 

“ My—God! You don’t say!” 

“Call police headquarters and ask ’em, 
if you don’t believe me!” 

Veazie, quivering, aimlessly moved his 
hirsute hands and gulped: 

“ Who—who are you?” 

“The best friend you ever had, you 
faker! Well, what are you going to do? 
Stay here and get twenty years—the chair, 
maybe? Collusion might carry a first- 
degree sentence; or are you going to blow?” 

“ Blow? Where to?” 

“ To hell, for all I care! Anywhere, just 
so you get out of the country. Canada— 
Mexico. My car’s outside, and I'll give 
you a lift away from town. Come on— 
show some spted!” 

The professor made no answer, but 
turned and ran into his bedroom. There 
followed sounds of bureau drawers being 
banged. The maid, palsied with terror, 
stared from a dim angle of the hallway. 
Fevered, with blood pounding hotly in his 


the professor stam- 


. temples, Wyatt paced the apartment. 


“Get a move on there!” he ordered. 

In less than ten minutes—they seemed 
ten hours—Veazie reappeared. He looked 
strangely diminished, terrified in a furtive 
and repulsive way. His garments hung 
awry. A bulging suit case dragged at his 
arm. 

“ Ready!” he choked. 

“Give that maid some hush money!” 
Wyatt ordered. 

Veazie set down the suit case and dug 
bills from a fat pocketbook crammed with 
the fruits of varied deceptions. 

“ Katie!” 

Trembling, she came. He thrust the 
bills into her hand. 

“You keep your mouth shut!” com- 
manded Wyatt. “Stay right here for at 
least two weeks. Tell all callers that he’s 
gone to New York on business. If you say 
he’s not coming back ”—Wyatt most un- 
gallantly shook a fist in her chalky face— 
“you're liable to get mixed up in a case 
that ’ll land you in jail! Get me?” 
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“Oh, saints preserve us, sir! I won’t—” 


“ State’s prison, mind! That’s enough 
for youl” 


Two minutes, and they were out of the 
apartment house, into Wyatt’s roadster. 
As Wyatt jumped the car ahead, they heard 
a newsboy calling an early special: 

“ Moider! Moider on Beacon Hill! All 
about de millionaire moider!” 

“There you are, professor!’ Wyatt 
gibed. ‘“ You’re in luck to-day—if only 
you keep going!” 

“TI swear to God I—I’ve had no hand 
in this! I never—” 

“Oh, no, of course not! You're only an 
innocent bystander! By gad, but you’re 
about the most innocent-looking man I 
ever laid an eye on!” 

And this was the last word between them 
till Wyatt dropped the cringing wretch at 
the Newton railroad station, just as a west- 
bound Boston and Albany train came slow- 
ing in. 

“ Ticket a mile long, remember!” then 
repeated Wyatt. ‘Keep going, and never 
come back! The electric chair’s used in 


this State—and it kills you so damned dead 


that not even a fake spiritualist’s ghost 
would ever get any spirit of returnity at 
all! That ‘ll do for you!” 

Veazie made no answer. Sick with a 
terror that wrung his ratlike little soul, he 
walked in an odd, mechanical way—like a 
disjointed marionette — to the train, and 
heavily clambered up the steps. 

“All abo-o-o-o-ard!” 
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Locomotive bell and coughing exhaust 
were music to Wyatt as the heavy train 
tooled into motion. At a car window he 
caught one glimpse of a panic-smitten face 
—a face with the unseeing eyes of fear, 
with a red mustache that blazed against a 
leaden pallor. Then Maximilian Veazie 
was flicked forever from his life. 

“Well, there goes my one big scoop!” 
said Wyatt, a bit grimly. ‘ There’ll never 
be another one like that for me!” 

But then he laughed — laughed in the 
knowledge that any loss for the sake of 
love is golden gain. His heart, tuned to 
the miracle of the spring morning, leaped 
to meet the future as he threw in the clutch 
and roared away from the station bound 
for Worcester. 


And so one story died, and another, 
sweeter far, trembled on the horizon of the 
yet-to-be. 

Both were unwritten stories, but what 
infinities of difference lay between them! 
The one that perished—somber and fraught 
with tragedy and pain—left the world bet- 
ter for its passing. The other, consonant 
with springtide and this old earth’s warm- 
ing to life eternally renewed—was radiant 
with youth and hope and joy. 

“ All things work together for good,” 
saith a very wise and ancient Book. 

It was proved once more that day; for 
up through stress and weakness, agony and 
greed and every evil doing, all things had 
indeed worked for happiness, and love, and 
good. 

END 





THE NEW YEAR 


Last night, as midnight sounded from the tower, 
To speed the parting guest we were at feast; 
Now at the pealing of the sunrise hour 
Our gaze is on the east; 


On the horizon whence the light shall bring 
Onc upon whom our fondest faith is set ; 
Fair flowers of hope shall be our offering 


To him for coronet. 


To him throughout the length and breadth of land 
The reverent homage of our prayers we lift; 
May he bear to us in his open hand 
Love for a golden gift! 


Clinton Scollard 





That’s Not Love 


SERENA PAGE’S COUNTRY PLACE WAS A HOUSE OF MIRTH, 
BUT MERRIMENT AND TRAGEDY ARE OFTEN 
CLOSE TOGETHER 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


GAY world, that summer morning! 

The sprinkler on the lawn flung a 

rainbow mist into the air, and left 

tiny diamonds shining on the grass blades. 

Everything was astir — the leaves rustling 

on the trees, gay flowers swaying on their 

stalks. Curtains fluttered at the open win- 

dows, and through the cool, bright house 

voices came floating, light as butterflies. 
Serena Page had arisen. 

To be sure, she had told her house guests 
the night before that just because she had 
to get up was no reason why any one else 
should be disturbed at the outrageous hour 
of half past eight; but somehow everybody 
was disturbed. Somehow her getting up 
made confusion all through the house; for 
that was Serena's especial talent—to create 
an exciting sort of bustle about her, with- 
out herself doing anything at all. Serena! 
Never was a woman so misnamed! 

She came down the stairs, her filmy black 
negligee floating out behind her, so that 
she seemed, as always, to be coming in a 
breeze — an artificial breeze, though, per- 
fumed and enervating, bringing no health 
or color. She was without make-up at this 
early hour. Her handsome, haggard face 
was pale, her eyes were heavy. 

She entered the breakfast room, and 
there was the Moriarty girl, standing by 
the window. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Page,” she said, 
with that enigmatic smile of hers. 

Serena smiled, too, but faintly. Geral- 
dine Moriarty was beginning to get on her 
nerves very badly, and she was longing for 
an excuse to fly into a rage with the girl. 
That was the only way Serena could get 
rid of people. She could do nothing in 
cold blood. She had taken on Geraldine in 
an outburst of generosity, and she would 


have to have an outburst of anger before 
she could send her away. 

“Had breakfast?” she inquired. 

“No—I was waiting for you, Mrs. 
Page.” 

Serena took her place at the table, and 
the Japanese butler came forward to serve 
her. She did not know his name. She 
was not even sure that she had seen him 
before. She got her servants from an 
agency in the city, which upon demand 
would send her out a “ crew ” commanded 
by a butler. Sometimes things went wrong, 
and the whole lot left together; but another 
crew always came promptly, and her house- 
hold suffered very little from the change. 
She had the art of making her home as im- 
personal as a hotel; but she did notice this 
butler. She smiled upon him, because his 
charmingly deferential air pleased her. He 
seemed to appreciate the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

It was indeed an important occasion. It 
was the beginning of Serena’s diet. Before 
this elegant and luxurious creature the but- 
ler set half of a grapefruit, two slices of 
Graham bread toast without butter, and a 
cup of black coffee. 

She shuddered a little, and closed her 
eyes. Every morning, henceforth, she was 
to get up at half past eight, go through a 
set of exercises, take a cold shower, and 
come downstairs—to this! Every one said 
she wouldn’t be able to stand it. Those 
who pleased her best said she had abso- 
lutely no need of a reducing diet, and would 
be made ill by it. 

Only the Moriarty girl showed no in- 
terest at all. Serena observed that Geral- 
dine had a slice of grilled Virginia ham on 
her plate. 

“How Connie could ever have called 
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her a sweet child!” she thought. “ She’s 
as hard as nails!” 

Some six weeks ago Connie Blanchard 
had come to Serena with a most piteous 
tale about Geraldine Moriarty. 

“Her mother and I went to the same 
school in Paris,” she had said; “ and now 
this sweet child’s all alone in the world. 
Something awful happened to her father. 
He went bankrupt, or lost his mind, or 
something —I can’t remember now — and 
Geraldine simply hasn’t a penny. Fine old 
Trish family, you know, and she’s awfully 
well educated. I’d love to help her, but 
you know how it is with me, my dear, liv- 
ing as I do in hotels—and I’m not strong. 
Do please do something for the poor child, 
Serena!” 

Who could have done more? Serena had 
at once engaged Miss Moriarty as secre- 
tary-companion, and here she was, getting 
a nice little salary, and with practically no 
work to do. The secretarial duties were 
almost nonexistent, for Serena very seldom 
wrote or even answered a letter. She and 
her friends carried on their social activities 
by telephone, and they liked to do their 
own talking. 

As for the companion part, that was ab- 
surd. Serena was always surrounded by 
companions, and mighty obliging ones, too 
—penniless cousins, ambitious and ambig- 
uous ladies, all sorts of eager and pliant 
creatures, who made up a little court where 
Serena ruled magnificently. No—all the 
Moriarty girl had to do was to look on, 
and of course to admire; and it was at this 
simple task that she so utterly failed. 

She didn’t seem to admire anything or 
anybody, not even herself. She was iron- 
ically indifferent to her own dark beauty. 
She had no decent clothes, and when Se- 
rena had offered her some very good things 
that she was tired of, Geraldine had refused 
—politely, of course. She was always po- 
lite, always careful not to give Serena any 
excuse for getting rid of her. 

“ But you'll go, my dear!” thought Se- 
rena. “I’ve done quite enough for you!” 

She glanced across the table at her silent 
companion. 

“ Hopeless!” she reflected. “ Simply 
hopeless! Of course she’s good-looking, in 
a way—but she has absolutely o charm, 
and ne figure.” 

Miss Moriarty went on eating with an 
excellent appetite. She was never talka- 
tive. She was quiet, but with a quiet which 


Serena did not find restful or soothing. She 
was a tall girl, thin and supple, with a care- 
less grace in every movement. Her face 
had a gypsy darkness, with high cheek 
bones, features delicate and yet bold, and 
black eyes with a scornful light in them. 
She was dressed in a black skirt, a black 
jersey, and a plain white blouse—a costume 
that made her look lanky, thought the diet- 
ing Serena; and she had that air of not 
caring. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, do talk, my dear!” 
cried Serena, overcome by exasperation. 
“ T’m all on edge this morning, and it makes 
me horribly nervous to see you sitting there 
like a—like a graven image!” 

“T’ll try,” said Miss Moriarty obligingly. 
“ Have you seen the delphiniums?” 

“ Never heard of the things,” said Se- 
rena. ‘Oh, do answer that for me, my 
dear!” 

For the butler had come forward to say 
that a “generman” wanted to speak to 
Mrs. Page on the telephone. 

There was, inevitably, a telephone in the 
breakfast room. There were telephones 
everywhere in that house, so that, in order 
to speak to a friend perhaps a hundred 
miles away, one need not have the fatigue 
of walking more than twenty feet. Geral- 
dine took up the receiver. 

“ This is Mrs. Page’s secretary,” she said. 
“Will you give me the message, please?” 

“ Tell Mrs. Page it’s Sambo,” said a curt 
and very clear masculine voice. 

“It’s Sambo,” repeated Miss Moriarty, 
turning toward Serena. 

She was surprised by the change that 
came over that haggard, petulant face. 
Forgotten were the nerves and the cruel 
diet. Serena sprang to her feet and ran to 
the telephone, and even her voice was 
changed. 

“Sambo!” she cried. ‘“ What an hour! 
Yes, I know, but why didn’t you write me, 
just once? I’m not reproaching you, silly 
boy! Only I did think you’d have time 
just for a line. No, no! To-day, Sambo? 
But can’t you give me some idea what 
time? Surely some time to-day? Oh, all 
right! By-by, big boy!” 

She came back to the table and sank into 
her chair, laughing. 

“T’ll take a slice of that ham,” she said 
to the butler, “and cream for my coffee. 
Quick! I’m starving!” Then she looked 
at Geraldine. ‘Sammy Randall is com- 
ing,” she announced. 
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“ How nice,” said Geraldine. 

But Serena missed any irony there may 
Mrs. Anson had 
she called 


have been in the words. 
appeared in the doorway, and 
to her: 

“ Betty, Sambo’s coming out to-day!” 

“My dear, how simply marvelous!” 
cried Betty Anson, with fervor. 

Serena expected that fervor. She took 
it for granted that all her friends would re- 
joice with her; and so they did. Serena, 
the queen, was happy, and all her court was 
happy, too, reaping the benefits of her good 
humor. 

“ But that awful Moriarty!” she whis- 
pered to Betty Anson. ‘“ She’s worse than 
usual this morning. I don’t know what’s 
the matter with her. She’s so indifferent 
and ungrateful!” 

“ Those people are always envious,” said 
Mrs. Anson. “ Governesses and compan- 
jons—they’re not exactly servants, you 
know, and yet they’re not—well, they’re 
simply out of everything.” 

“‘T wish she’d stay out altogether!” said 
Serena. 

Geraldine Moriarty wished the same 
thing. As she stepped out through the long 
window of the breakfast room to the lawn, 
she wished that she need never set foot in 
that house again. She hated it, she hated 
the life there, and at times she came dan- 
gerously close to hating the people in it. 

For, though Serena’s conclusion that the 
girl was “as hard as nails” was an exag- 
geration, there was a grain of truth in it. 
She had, for her nineteen years, a character 
remarkably definite and independent. She 
had fortitude, courage, and the pride of 
Lucifer. She had come here, penniless, soli- 
tary, and so young, direct from the almost 
cloistered life she had led with her invalid 
mother, and not for one instant had she 
been dazzled or swayed by the luxury and 
the feverish gayety about her. She stayed 
because she knew no other way to earn her 
bread, but all her salary she put into a 
savings bank, and would not touch a penny 
of it. When there was enough, she meant 
to go away. She would learn typing and 
shorthand, find work in an office, and be 
done with this existence which she hated. 

She lived here in exile, utterly alien and 
lonely, among these people whom she 
neither comprehended nor pitied. Her peo- 
ple had been gentlefolk. She had been 
brought up in a tradition of dignity, honor, 
and reserve, and she clung to that tradition 
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with all the strength of her loyal heart. 
What her people had been, she would be. 
Their ways were the right ways. Their 
manners, their speech, their tastes, formed 
the standards by which all others should be 
judged. And, so judged, Serena and her 
friends were damned. Geraldine saw no 
good in them at all. They were base, 
heartless, and vulgar. 

She walked across the lawn to the sea 
wall at the foot of the garden, and jumped 
down to the beach, a few feet below. She 
wanted to be alone for a little while in the 
fresh, sweet summer morning, in the sun 
and the salt wind, and to forget the mon- 
strous thing she had seen; but she could 
not forget. In anger, in contempt, she was 
obliged to remember Serena’s face at the 
mention of that man’s name. 

Evidently Serena “ loved ” this man with 
the mountebank name, and her friends 
seemed to think it a charming idyl—the 
“love” of a woman of forty, who had di- 
vorced one husband and was living in con- 
stant bickering with a second. ‘The fact 
of her being married was simply a side is- 
sue. Faith and honor had no meaning at 
all for these people, and love — that was 
what they called “love”! 


I 


THE summer day was drawing to a close. 
The shadows of the trees were long upon 
the grass, the sun was sinking through a 
sky wistful and delicate, faint rose and 
yellow. 

There was a blessed quiet all through the 
house. Serena and her friends had cer- 
tainly intended to be back for tea, but they 
had not come. They never could do what 
they meant to do. Obstacles intervened, 
and they were not well equipped for deal- 
ing with obstacles. It took so little to stop 
them, to bar a road, to turn them off to- 
ward a new destination. They had not 
come back, and Geraldine was having her 
tea alone in the library, reading a book as 
she sipped it. 

That was how Sambo first saw her, sit- 
ting, very straight, in a high-backed chair, 
with the last light of the sunset on her 
clear, pale face. He said later that she 
had put him in mind of a Madonna, and 
there were not many women he knew who 
could do that. He stood in the doorway, 
Staring at her, for quite a long time—so 
long that he never afterward forgot how 
she looked then, so still, so lovely, so aloof. 
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For a moment he was almost afraid to dis- 
turb her. 

But the fear of disturbing other persons 
had not yet greatly influenced young 
Samuel Randall. He was a conqueror, non- 
chalant and superb. He took whatever 
things pleased him in this world. Slender, 
almost slight, with his fine features, his 
mournful dark eyes, he had a poetic and 
touching look about him; but it belied him. 
He was not poetic. He was greedy, and 
willful, and reckless. 

He wanted to talk to this lovely image, 
so in he went. 

“This a gentle hint?” he asked. 

Geraldine put down her book and looked 
at him. 

“T said I was coming to-day,” he went 
on, “and they’re all out. That mean I’m 
not wanted?” 

And he smiled his charming, arrogant 
smile, for he knew so well that he was al- 
ways wanted. 

“Mrs. Page meant to be home by five, 
said Geraldine, with no smile at all. “ Some- 
thing must have delayed her.” 

“Then you'll give me a cup of tea, won’t 
you? I’m Randall, you know.” 

She said yes, none too cordially, and 
rang the bell for fresh tea. He sat down 
opposite her, slouching in his chair, his 
handsome head thrown back, his dark eyes 
watching her. 

“T’m Mrs. Page’s secretary,” she ex- 
plained with cold formality. 

“Lucky, lucky Mrs. Page!” said he. 

A faint color rose in her cheeks. She re- 
sented his attitude, his easy and careless 
manner, his appraising glance, and he read 
the resentment in her face. 

“ Prudish!” he thought. 

This did not annoy him. He liked this 
tall, dark, unsmiling girl just as she was, a 
charming novelty; but he would have to 
change his tactics. 

“You were reading, weren’t you?” he 
said respectfully. “I hope I didn’t inter- 
rupt you.” 

“No, Mr. Randall,” she answered. 

Then, suddenly, his undisciplined soul 
was filled with a sort of envy for this un- 
troubled and superior creature who read 
books. 

“T try to read,” he said. “I wish to 
Heaven I could; but it’s too late now.” 

“T don’t see how it could ever be too 
late to read,” said Geraldine, with a trace 
of scorn. 


”? 


He had straightened up in his chair. 
He was no longer staring at her, but at the 
unlighted cigarette that he was rolling be- 
tween his fingers. 

“The thing is,” he said, “I’ve been 
spoiled. People listen to me—any damned 
nonsense I spout—and I’ve got out of the 
way of listening myself. Now, you see, 
when I take up a book that’s worth read- 
ing, I feel as if the writer fellow had got 
me into a corner, and was trying to lay 
down the law; so I want to contradict him, 
and I chuck the blamed thing across the 
room.” 

He spoke earnestly, and he was in ear- 
nest. It was his great charm that he was 
always sincere. He was not inventing 
things to say to this girl. He was simply 
selecting from his restless, curious mind 
those things which he thought would in- 
terest her. He was succeeding, too — he 
saw that. 

Geraldine did not speak, because to her 
reserved and proud spirit it was impossible 
to speak easily to a stranger; but she 
thought over his words with an odd sensa- 
tion of distress. She felt sorry for the con- 
quering Sambo. 

He had picked up her book, and was 
turning the pages. It was a copy of “ The 
Hound of Heaven,” which her father had 
given her long ago. 

“ Poetry!” he said. 
stuff!” 

Then he read aloud: 


“Queer sort of 


“T fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind—” 


He stopped, and for a moment he sat 
silent. The light was fading out of the sky 
now, and in the dusk his face looked white 
and strained. The echo of his strong young 
voice seemed still to drift through the 
shadowy room. 

Looking at him, Geraldine had an ex- 
traordinary fancy, almost a vision, of his 
terribly defiant soul fleeing, swift and 
laughing, to its own destruction. She was 
filled with an austere compassion and won- 
der. It was as if, in an instant, and with- 
out a word spoken, he had told her all the 
long tale of his wasted years. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “the prey gets 
away from Him!” 

“No!” said Geraldine steadily. “ No— 
never!” 


— 
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_ He struck a match, and by the flame that 
sprang out, vivid in the gray dusk, she had 
a glimpse of his face, with eyes half closed, 
proud and sorrowful; and he was changed 
in her sight forever. She saw him, not as 
@ puppet in a shameful drama, but as a fel- 
low creature with a soul. 

“You know,” he said, “ I’ve got lost!” 

The match went out, and the room 
seemed very dark now. Geraldine wanted 
to speak, to tell him something, but she 
could not remember, afterward, what in- 
credible words had come to her mind. They 
were never to be spoken, however, for just 
at that moment Serena came home. 


Ill 


In her first generous enthusiasm Serena 

had declared that the “ sweet child” must 
dine with them, no matter who was there, 
and now neither she nor Geraldine could 
find a plausible reason for altering the ar- 
rangement which had grown so irksome. 
This evening, as usual, Geraldine went up- 
stairs to put on her one and only dinner 
dress, 
_ But she was not so reluctant as usual, 
nor so disdainful. She felt that she was 
no longer utterly alone. This man who had 
come to the house was different from the 
others. She remembered his face as she 
had seen it in the flare of the match, and 
remembered the sound of his voice. If he 
was lost, it was because he had been mis- 
guided. He was somehow a victim. 

Nobody noticed Miss Moriarty when she 
came to the table, for they were all very 
well used to her and her one evening gown 
—that is, nobody but Sambo; and to him 
she was new and lovely and profoundly in- 
teresting. He thought that her slender 
hands were beautiful. So was the sweep 
of her shining black hair away from her 
temples, and so was the proud arch of her 
brows; and he thought that her poor little 
black dress, and her youth and her disdain- 
ful air, were beyond measure touching. 

But he prudently kept his interest in 
Miss Moriarty to himself, and behaved as 
he was expected to behave. The diet was 
postponed, and Serena had asked the but- 
ler to see that there was “an awfully good 
dinner.” He had justified her blind faith 
in him, for the dinner was an excellent one. 
From the well stocked cellar he had select- 
ed the proper wines; but nobody cared for 
these. They all preferred whisky. Through- 
out the meal they drank whisky and smoked 
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cigarettes, and their talk was in keeping 
with this. 

“It’s not my business,” thought Geral- 
dine. “I can’t change the world. I’m just 
here to earn a living.” 

But the contempt and indifference which 
until now had been her armor failed her 
to-night. She was troubled and very un- 
happy. None of these people were mere 
puppets any longer. They had come alive, 
and they were pitiful, and a little horrible. 

There was the girl they called Jinky— 
tall, gaunt, with a sort of wasted beauty in 
her face. A year ago she had eloped with 
a very young millionaire, and, as he was 
under age, his parents had had the marriage 
annulled—annulled, wiped out, so that 
Jinky had come back from her wedding 
trip discredited and shamed before all her 
world. She didn’t seem.to care. She 
seemed hilariously amused by the whis- 
pered conversation of Levering, who sat 
next her; but to-night Geraldine felt sure 
that Jinky did care—that the wound had 
left a cruel scar. 

There was Levering himself, with his su- 
percilious, high-bred face. He had married 
for money, and he hadn’t got the money. 
It was a notorious joke in that circle that 
his middle-aged wife begrudged him every 
penny. He suffered his ignoble humilia- 
tion, and his wife suffered, too, because of 
her jealous and bitter infatuation for him. 

There was the chic and lively little Mrs. 
Anson, with her eternal scheming for invi- 
tations and other benefits. There was her 
husband, gray-haired, distinguished in ap- 
pearance, a slave to her ambition and his 
own weakness. 

There was Serena, magnificent in her 
diamonds, talking only to Sambo, looking 
only at Sambo. There was Sambo himself, 
the man who had said that he was lost. He 
listened to Serena carelessly, and smiled, 
even when her face was anxious and frown- 
ing. He smoked incessantly. The light 
ashes from his cigarettes fell upon his plate, 
into his glass, and he swallowed them, as if 
he neither knew nor cared what was barren 
ash and what life-giving food. 

“Now what?” cried Serena, jumping 
up. “ Bridge, or dancing, or what?” 

Geraldine had risen, too, and she fancied 
that she heard Mr. Anson, standing beside 
her, mutter: 

“The deluge!” 

He was unsteady on his feet, and his 
weary face was a curious gray. Geraldine 
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had seen him like this before. He was try- 
ing to play, trying to be one of them, to 
forget-—and he never could. 

“Oh, dancing, of course!” said Jinky. 

They all went into the drawing-room, 
and one of the servants started the phono- 
graph playing. The music began, the thud 
of drums like bare feet stamping, the sweet 
whine of Hawaiian guitars, like lazy laugh- 
ter. Geraldine had followed the others, 
meaning only to pass through on her way 
to the garden, but halfway across the room 
Sambo stopped her. 

“‘ Give me this dance!” he said softly. 

“ No!” she answered with a quick frown, 
and moved away. 

But he came after her, and laid his hand 
on her shoulder. 

“ Please!” he said. ‘ Why won’t you?” 

The touch of his hand filled her with a 
great anger. She turned her head and 
looked at him with scornful amazement— 
and found in his face only laughter and 
cajolery. 

“ Please!” he said again. 
dance!” 

“No!” she said. 

He could not very well misunderstand— 
or pretend to misunderstand—her tone. 
He dropped his hand and stood back. 

“ Sorry!” he said. 

She knew that he wasn’t sorry. She 
went past him, threading her way among 
the dancing couples, and went upstairs to 
her own room. She locked the door and 
stood leaning against it, in the dark, breath- 
ing a little fast from her haste and anger. 

She hated him! Vivid before her was 
the image of his handsome face, flushed 
with drinking, and of his conqueror’s smile. 
Intolerable was the memory of his hand 
upon her shoulder. She hated him, and she 
could almost hate herself because even for 
a minute she had thought he was different. 


IV 


THE next morning, when Geraldine came 
downstairs, the house was like an enchant- 
ed castle. The sun was streaming in, for 
it was full day, yet all the rooms were si- 
lent and deserted. The little Japanese men 
had done their work like brownies, and 
were now invisible, and all the people who 
had danced the night before were lost in 
sleep. 

She went into the breakfast room and 
rang, and the butler came hurrying in, 
smiling cheerfully. She told him what she 
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wanted to eat, and crossed to the window, 
for a breath of sweet air and a glimpse of 
the garden in its morning beauty. 

The first thing she saw was Sam Ran- 
dall, on the terrace, smoking a cigarette. 
Her first impulse was to run away. He was 
down at the other end, and he had not seen 
her yet; but she checked herself with a sort 
of severity. Why should she run away 
from him? What had she to do with him, 
or with any of the. people in this house? 
She had judged and condemned them long 
ago. It was only through a moment’s 
weakness that she had been betrayed into 
taking an interest in this man. The weak- 
ness was mastered now, and the interest 
had turned to scorn. He was just like the 
others—perhaps a little worse! 

She heard his leisurely footsteps on the 
flags outside. She heard him come in 
through the long window. She knew that 
he was standing beside her, but she paid 
no heed until he spoke. 

“Good morning!” he said. 

Then she looked straight into his face. 

“ Good morning,” she answered evenly. 

She was sorry, then, that she had looked 
at him, for there was no laughter or arro- 


gance about him now. He seemed sub- . 


dued and anxious, younger than she had 
remembered, and somehow appealing. 

“Look here!” he said. “I didn’t mean 
to offend you last night. I don’t quite see 
why—but anyhow, I’m sorry!” 

Her breakfast was on the table, and she 
sat down before it. It occurred to her that 
her silence was ungracious and unkind, but 
she knew no way to break it. For all her 
self-reliance, she was very young and very 
inexperienced. She could not mask her re- 
sentment; she could only hold her tongue. 

Sambo sat down opposite her. She was 
determined not to raise her eyes, but, with- 
out doing so, she could see his slender brown 
hands extcnded across the table, and the 
cuffs of his soft blue shirt. She also saw 
that he was holding a little field daisy. 
Surely there was nothing in that to touch 
her heart, yet it did, and the pity that she 
felt for a passing instant increased her 
anger. An obstinate and forbidding look 
came over her face. 

“ What’s the matter?” he asked. “ Look 
here! Do you mind if I sit here with you?” 

“Tt’s not for me to dictate to Mrs. Page’s 
guests.” 

“You can dictate to me all you want,” 
said he. ‘“ Nothing I’d like better!” 
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Again she was conscious that she was 
behaving ill, and again it strengthened her 
obstinacy. 

“T’ll go away, if you like,” he went on; 
“but the way you talked to me yesterday 
—I’ve been thinking so much about it! 
Please tell me what I’ve done—what has 
made you change?” 

“T haven’t changed,” she answered 
coldly. 

He leaned nearer to her. 

“Look here!” he said entreatingly. 
“ Don’t treat me like this! Don’t shut me 
out! I came down early, just on the 
chance of seeing you. The others will be 
down presently, so I only have this little 
minute. Let me talk to you! You're so 
wonderful—no one like you in the world— 
you and your poetry and your lovely, quiet 
face! Don’t send me away, dear girl!” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“You have no right!” she cried. 

He, too, had risen. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “ You wouldn’t 
mind, if you knew how I felt about you. 
I’m at your feet.” 

“You—” she began, but her voice was 
so uncertain that she could not go on. 

“Tm at your feet,” he repeated quietly. 
“If you want to treat me like this, I can’t 
help it. It won’t make any difference. Ill 
always—” 

“Hush!” she said. 
hear you!” 

“Let ’em!” said he. 
heard worse than that!” 

Without another word he walked away, 
through the window, out to the terrace 
again. 

Geraldine tried to go on with her break- 
fast, but a strange confusion and pain filled 
her. She told herself that this was only 
an episode, of no significance. Randall 
would go away soon, and she need never 
see him or think of him again. What he 
had said to her he said, very likely, to every 
woman he met. He had come here to see 
Serena. He belonged to Serena. He was 
one of that circle, one of those people with- 
out heart, without honor, without decency. 

“ At her feet!” 

Geraldine remembered his hand on her 
shoulder, his laughter in the face of her 
just anger. It was a lie! He had no more 
respect for her than he had for these other 
women. He thought she was like them, 
and would be flattered by a smile from him. 
She hated him! 


“The servants will 


“Tl bet they’ve 
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She had a fine opportunity to test his al- 
leged humility that very day. By noon, 
the rest of the household had come down- 
stairs, languid and heavy-eyed, and all in 
need of “bracers”; but not Sambo. He 
was not jaded or depressed. He laughed 
at the others. It seemed to Geraldine that 
wherever she went she could hear the sound 
of his debonair laughter. He was easily 
the leader among them. No longer was 
Serena their queen; it was Sambo who 
reigned supreme, not only kecause she had 
exalted him, but because of his quick wit, 
his audacity, his graceless and irresistible 
charm. 

They sat about half dead, until lunch 
time. After lunch they were revivified 
enough to begin considering what to do 
with the afternoon. Serena wanted to visit 
some friends, Mrs. Anson wanted to play 
bridge, Levering wanted to go out on the 
yacht, but Sambo said they would go to 
the Country Club, and he had his way. 
Every one went upstairs to dress, except 
Geraldine. She wasn’t expected to come. 
Nobody thought about her at all. 

Sambo had not spoken one word to her, 
had scarcely glanced at her. When they 


were alone, he called her “ wonderful ”’; 
but when the others were there, he ignored 
her as they did. 


V 


GERALDINE was in her room, dressing for 
dinner, when they returned. The house 
was suddenly in confusion. Electric bells 
rang, and she heard their voices in an ex- 
cited babel. They came in like a party of 
raiders taking possession of an abandoned 
stronghold. 

“T can’t stand it much longer,” thought 
Geraldine. ‘I’m getting nervous and irri- 
table. I ought to go, only—” 

Only she had nowhere to go—nowhere 
in all the world. Strangers were living in 
her old house. She wondered how it looked 
now. There used to be an air of peace 
about it at this hour of a summer day, 
when the tangled garden had grown dim, 
and the old house full of shadows. She 
and her mother used to sit by the open 
window, in the dusk, not talking very much, 
but so happy! Even old Norah in the 
kitchen was blessed by that peace, and 
would croon contentedly as she moved 
about. All gone now! 

Geraldine had been a young girl then, 
like a child in the safe shelter of her 
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mother’s love—only a little while ago; but 
she would not think of that. She would not 
shed a single tear. Her mother had been 
so brave, even when her father was ruined 
and heartbroken by his failure in busi- 
ness—for that was the “something dread- 
ful” that had happened to him. Even 
when he died, her mother had been so 
brave, and always so quiet. That was the 
right way, and the way that Geraldine 
would follow. If her forlorn young heart 
grew faint in her exile, she would look back, 
just for a glance, would remember, just for 
an instant, and would be comforted and 
strengthened. : 

She put on her black dress, gave an in- 
different glance in the mirror, and opened 
the door; and there in the hall was Sambo, 
waiting for her. 

“Look here!” he said. “I want to 
know — I’ve simply got to know — what’s 
the matter!” 

“ Nothing,” she replied. 

She tried to pass, but he barred the way. 

“No!” he said. “I’m going away to- 
morrow morning, and I’ve got to know. 
Have I offended you, or done anything you 
don’t like? ‘The first time I saw you, yes- 


terday afternoon—what has made you 


change?” 
_ She did not answer, but her averted face 


was eloquent enough. 

“Look here!” he said. “If I thought 
it was simply that you disliked me—” He 
paused for a moment. “ But I don’t think 
that,” he went on. “ You did like me, at 
first. I’ve been thinking— Is it on ac- 
count of Ser—of Mrs. Page?” 

“ What?” she cried, appalled. 

“ Because, you know ”—she noticed that 
he glanced up and down the softly lit hall 
before he continued—“ if it’s that, I give 
you my word there’s nothing in it—abso- 
lutely nothing! I’ve never even pretended 
to her—” 

“ Do you think I’m going to discuss that 
with you?” she said, looking at him with a 
sort of horror. 

“ There’s nothing to discuss,” he an- 
swered. “I wanted you to know that; but 
then—” 

“ Please let me pass!” she said. “TI 
don’t want to—talk to you!” 

He did not move. He stood squarely 
before her, with a queer, dogged, miserable 
look on his face. 

“Not until you tell me why you—hate 
me,” he said. 


She was silent for a moment, her heart 
filled with almost intolerable bitterness. 
Then suddenly she laughed, 

“Oh, but you’d really better go!” she 
said. ‘‘ You wouldn’t like it if some one 
should come and find you speaking to me/” 

She regretted the words as soon as they 
— spoken. A singular change came over 

im. 

“You mean—” he began, and paused. 
“You think I’m ashamed to be seen talk- 
ing to you?” 

“Let me go!” she said vehemently. “I 
won’t listen!” 

But her defiance was little more than 
bravado. Her knees felt weak. She was 
frightened by the inexplicable thing she 
had done. 

“That was a beastly, unjust thing to 
think,” he went on. “It was only on your 
account. I thought you wouldn’t want any 
one to know—” 

“Know? Know what?” she interrupted, 
with an attempt at her former scornfulness; 
but in her heart she was dismayed and ter- 
ribly uneasy. 

“All right!” he said. “ You think I’m 
ashamed. By Heaven, you'll see! I’m 
proud of it! It’s the finest thing I ever 
did in my life—to love you!” 

“Qh, stop!” she whispered. 

“No! I’d like every one in the world 
to know it. I’m proud of it! I told you 
I was at your feet, and I meant it. T’lli—” 

“Oh, please!” she said. 

He stopped, looking at her as if stricken 
dumb by some unbearable revelation. All 
that was hard and proud had vanished 
from her face, leaving a tragic and exquisite 
loveliness. She stood there, in her distress, 
like a lost princess, bewildered and solitary, 
but unassailable in her mystic innocence. 

“Look here!” he said. “I—” His 
voice was so unsteady that he could not go 
on for a moment. “I’m sorry,” he said. 
“T didn’t realize how—how young you 
are. If you'll forgive me—” 

She shook her head mutely. He waited 
in vain for a word, but none came. Then 
he turned and walked away, and she went 
back into her own room and locked the 
door. 

She, too, had not realized how young she 
was, how untried her strength. This over- 
whelmed her; she was so miserable, so 
shaken, that now at last the tears came in 
a wild storm. Her pride was mortally 
wounded. It was a disgrace to her that 
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Sam Randall should think of her like that. 
It was cruel, horrible, unforgetable, that 
the first words of love she had ever heard 
from a man should be his words. His talk 
of love was a mockery, an insult. 

Yet the memory of his set face and his 
unsteady voice caused her a strange pain 
that was not anger. 

“J can’t understand!” she ented to her- 
self. “I can’t understand!” 

And it was the first time in her life that 
Geraldine, with her rigid code, her intoler- 
ant and sharply defined opinions, had ever 
thought that. 

VI 


Jesse Pace ordered the car stopped at 
the entrance to the driveway, and went the 
rest of the way on foot. The stars were out 
in the bland summer sky, and among the 
dark trees, stirred by no wind, the house 
with its lighted windows had a gay and 
delicate beauty, an air of. festival... Down 


by the sea wall the little yacht was moored, 
swinging gently, throwing into the black 
water two little quivering pools of red and 
green; but there was not a sound from 


house or garden. 

“Not even a dog to bark when I come 
home!” he thought, with a faint, bitter 
smile. 

Heaven knows he had made this solitude 
for himself! He was a man who had found 
it easy to win affection—so easy that he 
distrusted what cost him so little effort. He 
could believe in nothing and no one—him- 
self least of all. 

He walked on the grass, so that his foot- 
steps made no sound. He was a stalwart 
man, tall and of soldierly bearing, with a 
handsome, heavy face and dark hair a lit- 
tle gray on the temples. He was a domi- 
neering, headstrong, passionate man, and 
terribly unhappy. He wanted to be angry, 
but it was unhappiness that filled him—a 
queer, pathetic sort of bewilderment. 

“ By God, it’s not fair! It’s not fair!” 
he said to himself over and over again. 

That was the way he saw it—it was not 
fair that he should be hurt like this. He 
never once looked for a cause, for any fault 
in himself, or for any general rule to apply. 
It simply was not fair that this should hap- 
pen to him. 

He had been away, in Chicago, looking 
after some business affairs, making more 
money—for her to spend, of course; and 
then this letter came. What if it was 
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anonymous, what if it was written in sav- 
age malice? He had a pretty fair idea as 
to who had written it, and why. Serena 
had enemies. He had listened to innuendo 
before; and now he was going to know. 

The front of the house was deserted, and 
he went round to the side, where the dining 
room was. Just as he turned the corner, he 
saw some one come out through one of the 
French windows. He stopped, and drew 
back into the shadow of the wall. It was 
a man, and he fancied he recognized that 
slender and vigorous figure. He waited 
and watched. 

The other man stopped to light a ciga- 
rette, but his back was toward the house. 
Then he strolled on leisurely toward the 
garage. Page followed him a little way, 
but when the other entered the brightly lit 
building, he was satisfied. It was young 
Randall. 

That was all he needed to know. He 
went back to the front of the house and 
entered there. It was his own house, but 
the servants—a new crew—did not know 
him. The butler tried to stop him, but he 
pushed the anxious little man aside, and 
proceeded to the dining room. 

They were there, the whole crowd of 
them, sitting about the disordered table, 
jaded and hot, and full of a restless languor. 
The air was thick with cigarette smoke. A 
little blue-eyed man with a gray must .che 
was performing an elaborate conjuring -rick 
with match sticks and somebody’s gold 
watch, and Serena lay back in her caair, 
looking at him with a distant smile. Her 
haggard face was flushed, her eyes heavy. 
Jesse Page thought he had never seen her 
more beautiful, or more hateful. 

“ By God, it’s not fair!” he thought 
again. “I’ve given her everything, I’ve 
put up with all her whims, and now I—I 
could kill her!” 

It was as if his thought had sped through 
the room like an arrow. Serena straight- 
ened up in her chair, turned her head, and 
saw him standing in the doorway. 

“ Jesse!” she cried. 

He did not speak or move. He stood 
there, his straw hat pushed back, stariag 
at her with narrowed eyes. 

“ Jesse!” she said again. 

She half rose from her chair, her own 
eyes dilated and fixed upon him. Then 
some one near her stirred, and the sound 
recalled her to her surroundings. Here was 
the stage upon which she was accustomed 
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to play a leading part, and every one was 
looking at her. 

She sank back into the chair again, with 
a laugh. 

“You beast!” she said. ‘“ You startled 
me so! Why didn’t you tell me you were 
coming home, Jesse? Have you had your 
dinner?” 

He gave his hat to a servant, and sat 
down in the one chair that was vacant. 
Now he had found out; now he knew. 
Startled her, had he? That was guilty ter- 
ror he had seen in her face! Let her sit 
there smiling, radiant in her jewels, at the 
head of her own table! She was fright- 
ened, she couldn’t take her eyes off her 
husband. 

“ Hello, everybody!” he said genially. 
“Don’t let me spoil the party! Come on, 
now! All have another drink, eh?” 

The response he got made him feel physi- 
cally sick. 

“God, what people!” he thought. 
“They’re all afraid of me — afraid of a 
row!” 

He looked around the table at the eager- 
ly smiling faces, and he smiled himself—a 
broad grin. 

“One missing, isn’t there?” he asked. 
“ Who was sitting in this place?” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“ Oh, there?” said Serena. ‘ Miss Mo- 
riart:. She’s gone upstairs with a bad 
headuche.” 

“T see!” said Page, still grinning. 

“{ suppose I really ought to go up and 
see how the poor girl’s getting on,” con- 
tinued Serena. 

“ Oh, no!” he said suavely. ‘“ Don’t go! 
Wait a bit, and perhaps she’ll come back.” 

There was another silence. 

“ We don’t want to sit here!” cried Betty 
Anson nervously, pushing back her chair. 
“Let’s go!” 

“T like to sit here,” said Page. He 
poured himself another whisky, and lit a 
cigarette. I think I'll have a demi-tasse 
and a sandwich. You people must keep me 
company. Don’t go, Betty!” 

She settled back again. She was sorry 
for Serena, but it would never do to offend 
Jesse. 

“Tf there’s any serious trouble,” she 
thought, “ poor Serena ’ll be done for!” 

The ambitious Mrs. Anson couldn’t af- 
ford to take up the cause of people who 
were done for. She glanced covertly across 
the table. Her husband sat with his eyes 


fixed on the cloth, his distinguished gray, 
head bent. Levering was grave, but the 
shadow of a smile hovered about his lips. 
Jinky, sitting next him—what was the mat- 
ter with Jinky? 

“How queer she looks!” thought Mrs. 
Anson. 

She was really distressed by the look on 
Jinky’s wasted young face; for of all the 
people there, Jinky could least afford any 
indiscreet pity. Jesse Page was a distant 
cousin of hers; he had been generous to 
her, and she needed it. No—she really 
shouldn’t look at Serena like that! 

Suddenly Jinky jumped up, and, without 
a word, walked across the room to the win- 
dow, and out on the terrace. 

“ Jinky!” Page called sharply. ‘“ Where 
are you going?” 

She turned her head and glanced at him, 
but she did not answer. For a moment she 
stood there in the bright light, a curiously 
dramatic figure in her emerald green dress, 
with her gleaming black hair and her white, 
thin face. Then she put her jade cigarette 
holder between her teeth, and went off over 
the lawn. 

Page jumped up and followed her. 

“See here, Jinky!” he said furiously. 
“ You’d better—” 

“See here, Jesse!” she interrupted. 
“ You’re making a fool of yourself.” 

“ All right! Perhaps I enjoy it.” 

“Tt ‘ll take,” said Jinky deliberately, 
“just about five minutes for you to make 
such a mess of things that you'll regret it 
all the rest of your days, Jesse!” 

“Oh, no!” he said, with a grin. “It ’ll 
take a good deal less than five minutes— 
when I catch sight of that lad!” 

Jinky stopped. From where she stood 
she could look into the garage, and she was 
satisfied. 

“ Go ahead!” she said. “I'll drop out.” 

As she turned back toward the house, he 
went with her. 

““ Somehow,” he said, “I feel that where 
Jinky goes, there must I go, too.” 

“ Keep it up, Jesse!” said she. 
deserve what you'll get!” 

They found the dining room deserted, 
with an air of haste and disorder about it. 
A cigarette smoldered in a saucer, a cup of 
coffee had been overturned, and a dark 
stain was still spreading slowly over the 
lace cloth. Page went into the drawing- 
— and Jinky followed. Serena was not 

ere. 
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He went toward the door again, hesi- 
tated, and came back. Jinky had vanished 
now, through the card room. 
“ All right!” he said to himself. “ Let. 
them have a little more rope!” 


VII 


Jmusxy met Serena coming down the 
stairs. There had been no love lost be- 
tween these two. They had never been 
friends, and Serena, with the memory of 
more than one petty blow dealt to Jinky, 
expected no mercy from her now. She was 
about to pass with a vague, strained smile, 
when the girl stopped her. 

“You'll have to try another line, Se- 
rena,” she said. “No use pretending that 
Sambo wasn’t here.” 

“Qh, let me alone!” cried Serena des- 
perately. ‘ Don’t I know that?” 

“ Well, look here,” said Jinky thought- 
fully. ‘“ Where is he, anyhow?” 

“ Down on the shore road, waiting for 
me. We were going to run over to the 
Abercrombies’ in his car. If I don’t show 
up, he’ll come back here, and they’ll tele- 
phone. Oh, Jinky, I’m—” 

No 


“Hold up a minute! Let’s see! 


use in my going—Jesse would tag along; 
but the Moriarty girl could go.” 


cried Serena. ‘“ You’re 


“ Moriarty!” 
Why, she’s the 


simply insane, Jinky! 
most—” 

“T think she’s a pretty decent sort of 
kid. Anyhow, I'll try.” 

“ But, Jinky, she’s ill—didn’t come down 
to dinner. She sent me word that she had 
an awful headache. There’s no use wast- 
ing time over her.” 

“Tl have a try at it,” persisted Jinky. 

“ Jinky!” said Serena, with fervor. 
“You're a simply wonderful pal to me! 
T'll never forget this—never!” 

“T hope you won't,” replied Jinky. 

She went on up the stairs, and knocked’ 
on the Moriarty girl’s door. 

“ Who is it?” asked a cold voice. 

“Let me in! I want to speak to you.” 

The door was opened. Jinky went in 
and closed the door after her. 

“Yes?” said Geraldine. 

But Jinky did not answer for a moment. 
She was looking at Geraldine, studying her, 
with all her hard won wisdom. A child, 
she thought her—a lovely child, with her 
heavy hair in a braid, and her outgrown 
bath robe; but a child already half awak- 
ened to reality. 
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“Look here!” she said briefly. ‘“ Do 
you want a chance to do a decent thing?” 

“¢ [—what is it?” 

“Tl tell you,” said Jinky. “If you 
want to help, you can get dressed and run 
down to the Shore Road and meet Sam 
Randall—” 

“No!” cried Geraldine. “I won’t! I 
won't have anything to do with—with 
that!” 

“You needn’t think it’s a grand operatic 
tragedy,” said Jinky. “Serena and Sam 
aren’t exactly Tristan and Isolde. There’s 
nothing very wicked in their little flirta- 
tion; but Jesse Page just came home in a 
pretty poisonous temper, and if Sambo 
comes back to the house now there’ll be 
trouble.” 

“T don’t care!” 

“I suppose you don’t know what you’re 
talking about,” said Jinky. “I hope you 
don’t. If you understood that you could 
stop a nasty scandal, and perhaps some- 
thing even worse, and you just wouldn’t do 
it, and didn’t care—” She paused. “ It’s 
serious,” she went on. ‘ Jesse means busi- 
ness. You can help these people if you 
want to. If you don’t want to, all right! 
It’s up to you.” 

This was the first time Geraldine had had 
a problem presented to her in such a way. 
There was no question of right or wrong. 


' Evidently Jinky thought it didn’t matter 


whether these people deserved to be helped 
or not. She simply offered the other girl a 
chance to do a decent thing. 

Geraldine looked at Jinky, and found 
Jinky looking at her; and Savonarola never 
preached a more eloquent sermon than 
Jinky did by her silence. She stood there, 
smoking her cigarette, a haggard, reckless, 
wasted young creature, just waiting to see 
if the other girl was willing to help. It 
was up to Geraldine. 

“T’ll go,” she said. 

“ Moriarty,” cried Jinky, “ you're a little 
gentleman! Hurry up now! [I'll help 
you.” 

Geraldine needed assistance. Her hands 
were so unsteady that she was glad to let 
Jinky pin up her hair and hook her belt. 

“Now, step!” said Jinky. ‘And see 
here, Moriarty—better let Sambo run you 
down to the Abercrombies’ and tell them 
not to telephone here. See Olive Aber- 
crombie yourself; she’s got a down on Sam- 
bo. Tell her not to say anything about 
anything. She'll understand.” 











Geraldine put on her hat and took up a 
scarf—a funny, old-fashioned knitted scarf 
that made Jinky smile. She could never 
afterward think of that evening without 
remembering the old scarf. 


VIII 


SamBo Sat in his car, smoking, and con- 
templating the starry sky. He was very 
unhappy, very much troubled, and so in- 
tent upon his own affairs that Serena’s late- 
ness had caused him no concern whatever. 
Indeed, when he thought of her at all, it 
was to wish that she would never come. 
He wished that he could start up his car 
and drive off somewhere—into another 
world. 

Yet the world he was in was beautiful 
to-night. His car was drawn up beside a 
coppice of pine trees—brave, tall trees 
standing black against the sky, which was 
filled with the mild light of the stars. Be- 
hind him lay the sea. He could hear it 
breaking quietly on the sand, and the salt 
savor of it was in the air, with the aromatic 
fragrance of the pines. A beautiful world, 
and he was young and vigorous, and his 
pockets were well filled, and still he was 
saying to himself: 

“T’m so sick of the whole show —so 
blamed sick of the whole thing!” 

His quick ear caught the sound of foot- 
steps hurrying along the road. He sighed, 
sat up a little straighter, and waited, with 
a resigned and somber expression upon his 
face. Now he realized that Serena was very 
late, and he thought he would be justified 
in being rather disagreeable about it. He 
didn’t want to see her, didn’t want to go 
to the Abercrombies’, He was mortally 
weary of all this. 

The hurried steps drew nearer, and now 
he could dimly see an approaching figure. 
Serena never walked like that—never came 
light and swift, tall and free-moving as a 
young Diana! It looked like—but of course 
it couldn’t be. It seemed so only because he 
had been thinking so much of that other 
girl, and longing so much to see her. 

He turned up the headlights of his car, 
sending a clear river of light along the 
road; and the hastening figure was plain 
to him now. It was Geraldine. 

He sprang out of the car and went to 
meet her, his dark face all alight. 

“ Dear girl!” he cried. “ Why, I couldn’t 
believe—” 

She drew back a little. 
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“No!” she cried. “ I—I only came—” 

“TI don’t care why you came,” he began. 
“You're here—that’s enough!” 

Then he noticed how anxious she was, 
how hurried, and how pale. The light died 
out of his face. He became grave, as she 
was. 
“ Anything wrong?” he asked. 

His voice was gentle, and he stood be- 
fore her with a sort of humility. He knew 
now that she had not come on his account, 
and he was terribly disappointed. She saw 
that, yet she felt that, after all, it would 
not be hard to explain to him, to ask any- 
thing of him. She felt sure that he would 
understand, and would do whatever she 
wanted; and that knowledge caused her an 
odd little thrill, half of pain, half of pride. 

“Mr. Randall,” she said, “ Mr. Page 
has come home, and—” 

She stopped, and he saw a change come 
across her face—that cold and scornful look 
again. When she had to put this thing into 
words, the shamefulness and the ugliness of 
it were not to be disguised. 

“So they sent me,” she went on curtly, 
“to say that you had better not come back 
now.” 

“T see!” said Randall. “I’m to run 
away, when Jesse comes? Well, I won’t!” 

She had not expected this. 

“ But don’t you see?” she said vehement- 
ly. “ You'll have to, on—on Mrs. Page’s 
account.” 

“T won’t!” he declared again. 

They were both silent for a moment. 

“ Look here!” he said abruptly. “ How 
did you get mixed up in this? Why did 
you come?” 

“ Because—I wanted—to help,” she an- 
swered, as if the words were hard to speak. 

Again there was a silence. 

“ All right!” he said, at last. “I'll do 
whatever you say.” 

She looked away as she answered: 

“‘Miss—Jinky is the only name I know 
her by—she thought I’d better go and 
speak to Mrs. Abercrombie.” 

“ All right! Do you want me to run 
you down there now?” 

“ Yes, please.” 

He opened the door of the car, but made 
no effort to help her in. Then, when she 
was seated, he got in beside her. 

“Miss Moriarty!” he said. “Look 
here! Will you marry me?” 

She was too much astounded to utter a 
word. She sat staring at him. 
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“Vou needn’t bother to answer,” he 
went on, without even turning his head to- 
ward her. “I know you won’t. I just 
wanted you to know that that was how I 
felt about you. Now you understand, 
anyhow!” 

He started the engine, and the little car 
shot off smoothly along the road, under the 
shadow of trees, out into the open country, 
past wide and quiet fields, past little light- 
ed houses. They went at a terrific speed. 
Geraldine closed her eyes, dazed by the 
rush of wind against her face, the steady 
hum of the engine, and the dark landscape 
that seemed to be streaming past her like a 
figured scarf. 

Randall did not speak again, yet she 
could almost believe that this wild haste 
was the very voice of his reckless spirit. 
It was as if she were listening to him all 
the time, as if he were telling her again 
that he was lost—that he didn’t know 
where he was going, and didn’t care. 

And a very passion of regret and pity 
seized upon her. She did not judge him 
now, or remember his misdeeds. She could 


not see him, but she knew so well how he 
looked—so young, so gallant, so debonair, 


and so pitiful. She was not frightened; 
she was sorrowfully resigned to go with 
him, rushing through the dark, whatever 
their destination. 

Suddenly the car slowed down. Geral- 
dine opened her eyes, faintly surprised to 
find the world so quiet again. 

“ Need gas,” he explained. 

He stopped before a little gasoline sia- 
tion, theatrically brilliant against the dark 
trees. He jumped out, lifted the hood, 
looked in at the engine, was satisfied; and, 
closing the hood, turned to speak to the 
man who had come out of the station. 

The thing that followed was utterly un- 
real. Geraldine saw him standing there, 
bareheaded, in his dinner jacket, in that 
brilliant light, like an actor on a stage. He 
had just lit a cigarette, and was smiling at 
something the garage man said, when an- 
other car came by and stopped with grat- 
ing brakes, a voice shouted something, and 
a shot rang out. Before the girl could be- 
lieve that it had happened, the other car 
had gone on, and Randall and the garage 
man stood there, motionless, white, as if 
listening intently to the shot that still 
echoed in the air. 

“Get his number!” the man bawled 
suddenly. 
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She saw Randall put his hand into his 
pocket and bring out a roll of bills. She 
could not hear what he said, but it was a 
short enough speech. The man thrust the 
money into his own pocket, and ran to con- 
nect the hose. Randall climbed back into 
the car. 

“ That’s enough!” he said. 

In a minute they were off again. They 
went around the drive before the station, 
turned homeward. 

“What happened?” she asked. 

“ Nothing,” he said curtly. Then, in a 
moment: “I suppose you’ve got to know. 
It was Page, trying a little melodrama. No 
harm done, but—but I wish to God you 
hadn’t got mixed up in it! I’m going to 
get you home as fast as I can. Just keep 
quiet about the whole thing, won’t you? 
Don’t—” 

He stopped abruptly, and the car 
swerved to one side. He muttered some- 
thing under his breath, and went on steadi- 
y. again; but suspicion began to dawn upon 

er. 

“Mr. Randall!” she cried. 
hurt?” 

“No!” he replied, with a laugh—a 
strange laugh; “ only—” 

“Mr. Randall,” she said, “I’m sure— 
oh, please stop the car! I know you're 
hurt!” 

“ Would you care, if I were?” 

“Yes!” she cried. “ Yes, I would care! 
Oh, please don’t go on! Stop the car, and 
let me see!” 

But he went on along the smooth, empty 
road, not driving fast now, but very, very 
carefully. 

“It would be worth a bullet through the 
head,” he said, “to hear you speak like 
that! But I’m not hurt—I’m—not—.” 

His labored voice almost broke her heart. 

“‘ Sambo!” she cried. “ Please, please let 
me see! Stop! Stop!” 

He did stop then. He put his arm about 
her, and drew her close to him. 

“ My little darling!” he said. “ My lit- 
tle blessed angel! For you to care like 
this!’ 

She let her head rest against his shoul- 
der. She let him kiss her pale, cold cheek. 
Then she began to sob. 

“Tell me!” she pleaded. 

“T’m not hurt,” he said gently. ‘“ Noth- 
ing for you to cry about, little sweetheart; 
only, don’t you see, you’ve got to get home 
quick, before he does? If you'll go quietly 


“ Are you 
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to your room, and say nothing, there’ll be 
no harm done. Come, now!” 

He took his arm from her shoulder, and 
started the engine. He went still faster 
now. She spoke, but he did not answer. 
His eyes were intent upon the road before 
him. He stopped at the foot of Serena’s 
garden. 

“ Now stroll up to the house as if you’d 
been taking a walk,” he said. 

“No, I won't! I can’t! 
youre hurt!” 

“Look here!” he said. “ There’s just 
one thing on earth you can do for me, and 
that is to clear out. There’s nothing that 
could be so bad as your getting mixed up 
in this. I mean it! Don’t—don’t make it 
hard. Just go!” 

She could not withstand his broken and 
anxious voice. She obeyed as a child obeys, 
leaden-hearted, in tears, only half compre- 
hending, going simply because he entreated 
her to go. She opened the door of the car 
and got down into the road; but her scarf 
had caught in something. She pulled at it, 
jerked it upward, and still it held fast. 

“Oh, go on!” he cried, as if in anger. 

“Tt’s my scarf!” she explained, with a 
sob. 

He turned to help her, tore the scarf 
loose, and then, with a strange little whis- 
tling sigh, doubled over, with his head ly- 
ing against the side of the car. 

“Mr. Randall!” she cried. 
Oh, what’s the matter?” 

There was no answer from him. The 
engine was still running, the headlights were 
shining out in the dark. The car was like 
a living creature, trembling with impatience 
to be off, but the owner and master of it 
lay still and silent. Geraldine reached out 
her hand, and her fingers touched the soft, 
short hair on his temple. 

“What shall I do?” she said to herself. 
“Oh, what shall I do?” 

For a moment she was lost, panic- 
stricken, ready to sink down in the dust 
beside the car and hide her eyes; but not 
for long. Little by little her native courage 
flowed back. She grew strong again, and 
tried to face this situation with her old 
austere and straightforward mind. 

“ He’s fainted—that’s all,” she thought. 
“T must help him. I mustn’t call any one 
else, because that’s just what he doesn’t 
want. It would be unfair and cruel to call 
any one else, now that he’s—helpless!” 

Helpless, this man who, not an hour ago, 
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I’m afraid 


“ Sambo! 
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had been so vividly alive, so headstrong, 
so impetuous! Such pity seized her that 
she sobbed aloud. Her hand still rested 
upon his bent head. She drew nearer, and 
kissed his hair. 

“Oh, Sambo, dear!” she said. “I will 
help you!” 

Then she set off across the lawn that lay 
before her like a vast wilderness. She 
dared not hurry, lest some one might see 
her and question her. She had to go at a 
quiet and ordinary pace, had to restrain 
her passionate impulse to run. 

“ Brandy!” she thought. “ That’s what 
they give people who faint. I’m sure 
there’s some on the sideboard in the dining 
room. I mustn’t be silly. I mustn’t let 
go of myself!” 

She had left him there alone, uncorscious 
and helpless, but she must not run. No- 
body else must know. As she passed the 
front of the house, she heard the sound of 
music and dancing feet from the drawing- 
room, and she went by, carefully avoiding 
the bright rectangles of light from the win- 
dows. On the buffet were three decanters. 
She was not quite sure which was the 
brandy, but there was no time for hesita- 
tion. She poured out a glassful from what 
she hoped was the right one, and turned 
toward the window again. 

A voice spoke behind her. 

“Caught in the act!” It was Serena. 
She stood in the doorway, gay and glitter- 
ing, her face bright with a feverish excite- 
ment. “ I’d never have thought it of you!” 
she said, laughing. 

Geraldine stood like a statue, with the 
glass in her hand. It was horrible to her 
to be caught like this, to be judged guilty 
as these others were guilty; but it never 
occurred to her to invent a plausible lie. 
Serena might think what she liked; there 
would be no explanation. The girl turned 
to face her. 

“T needed it,” she said. 

“ It’s a pretty stiff—” Serena began, and 
stopped short, staring at the girl. “ My 
God!” she cried. ‘“ What’s happened? 
Your scarf—” 

Geraldine looked down. One side of the 
scarf about her shoulders was sodden and 
stained with blood. 

The glass dropped from her hand and 
crashed upon the floor, and a sickening 
blackness swam before her eyes. She 
stretched out her hands, and they touched 
nothing. Her knees gave way, and she 
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staggered back. Then, with a supreme ef- 
fort, she recovered herself. She leaned 
against the wall, sick and trembling, until 
the wild chaos in her brain passed by. She 
heard Serena speaking. Presently she could 
see Serena’s frightened face before her. 

“ What is it? What’s the matter?” she 
was saying. 

“It’s Sambo,” said Geraldine, with an 
effort. ‘ He’s hurt. Send some one to 
bring him in!” 

“In here? Where is he?” 

“ Down on the North Road, in his car. 
Send some one—” 

Serena came nearer. 

“See here, Geraldine!” she whispered. 
“T can’t! Wait! Let’s see—let’s think 
how we can get him away!” 

“T tell you he’s hurt!” insisted Geral- 
dine. ‘ Send some one—” 

“Hush! Not so loud! I can’t have 
him here! You don’t understand. I’ve 
had the most awful time with Jesse! I 
had to promise I’d never speak to Sambo 
again. I simply can’t—” 

“T tell you he’s hurt!” reiterated Geral- 
dine, with a sort of horror. “It may be 
serious. He may be—” 

Serena began to cry. 

“T can’t help it! I’m awfully sorry, but 
I simply can’t have any more trouble with 
Jesse. You ought to see that—”’ 

“ Mrs. Page,” said Geraldine, “ he may 
be dying. He’s got to be brought in here 
at once!” 

“T can’t help it!” cried Serena petulant- 
ly. “Sam Randall is nothing to me, and 
Jesse is simply everything. Jesse’s the only 
man I ever really cared for, and I won’t—” 

“You beast!’ said Geraldine. 

Serena stared at her in blank astonish- 
ment. It was incredible that the cold and 
ge Miss Moriarty should have said 
that. 

“I’m surprised—” she began, but Geral- 
dine would not listen. 

“ A beast!” she said again. “ You will 
have him in here, too!” 

“T won’t!” declared Serena. 

“Yes, you will!” said Geraldine. 

She stood holding the stained scarf 
against her heart, and it was as if she held 
him, as if she were sheltering and defend- 
ing the man who had done so gallant a 
thing for her. Wounded and suffering, his 
one thought had been for her—to protect 
her good name, to bring her safely home. 
He was helpless now, and it was her turn. 
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Nothing else mattered. All her stern re- 
serve, her stiff-necked dignity, her pride, 
were flung to the winds. She was ready to 
fight for him, to defy all the world for his 
sake. 

“Send some one out for him at once!” 
she said. “ He’s been shot—and I know 
who shot him. It was your—” 

“Hush! Not so loud, you horrible girl!” 

“T don’t care!” said Geraldine. “ I don’t 
care who hears me! He’s been shot. He’s 
going to be brought in here and taken care 
of, no matter what it means to you or any 
one else. If you won’t do it, then I’m go- 
ing to—” 

“ Wait!” whispered Serena. “Oh, what 
shall I do? Oh, can’t you see?” 

“No!” said Geraldine. ‘I don’t care 
about anything but Sambo!” 


IX 


WHEN young Randall opened his eyes 
again, he found himself back in his room 
at the Pages’. He lay still for a moment, 
remembering. The window was open, and 
the dark blue silk curtains fluttered, giving 
a glimpse of darkness outside. The room 
was filled with a mild, quiet light, however, 
and he felt sure that some one was there. 
He could not turn; his shoulder was stiff 
and painful, and a mortal weariness weighed 
him down. He tried to speak, and could 
not. All that he could manage was to draw 
one hand across the cover a little way. 

But it was enough. Geraldine saw it. 
She came and stood beside him, grave and 
lovely as ever, so untroubled, so quiet. 

“ Everything’s all right,” she said gently. 
“The doctor’s seen you. You're very 
weak, but he says you’ll soon—” 

She stopped, because it was so hard to 
see him there, white and still, with that 
mute appeal in his eyes. 

“You're getting on nicely!” she said, 
with a sudden brisk cheerfulness. 

Then he managed to speak. 

“No!” he said, in that old defiant way 
of his. 

That was more than Geraldine could 
bear. She knelt down beside him and laid 
her hand over his. She did not know how 
to say the words he wanted to hear. She 
could only look and look at him, with tears 
in her eyes and a little anxious, trembling 
smile on her lips. 

Again he tried to speak, but only one 
word came: 

“Love!” he said faintly. 
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The Treasure of Taia 


THE LUCK OF BRIAN DESMOND, SEEKER AFTER THE HIDDEN 
TREASURES OF THE MYSTERIOUS LAND OF THE NILE 
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he was no more than a wretched in- 

terloper. Almost he regretted his 
own temerity. Camp life within the pre- 
cincts of the Temple of Medinet Habu has 
many drawbacks, but at least one may 
stand where heaps of precious ingots once 
gleamed within the treasury of Rameses in 
Thebes, the city of the hundred gates; one 
may share the apartment over the great 
pylon with bats and creeping things, and, 
by the light of that same old moon which 
shone upon golden Pharaoh, watch painted 
ladies of the royal harem wave flabella be- 
fore the mighty one, cast flowers at his 
feet, and receive the reward of his godlike 
caresses. According to the imscriptions, 
the queen was never present. 

Ofttimes Desmond had spent his eve- 
nings thus, imagining how, in some earlier 
incarnation, he, too, might have worn the 
double crown of Egypt. 

To-night he felt less godlike. Luxor was 
crowded, and money could not obtain a 
room at the Winter Palace Hotel. The 
German representative of one of Europe’s 
great Jewish families had secured twenty 
apartments for the accommodation of his 
dahabeah party. Mr. Jacob Goldberger, 
of Johannesburg, occupied three suites. 
Others, still more newly rich than Diamond 
Jake, made Egypt glad with their presence. 
Only for sentimental reasons had the great 
M. Pagnon granted Desmond the use of a 
chamber apparently designed for a hat box, 
top floor back—at the nominal rate of 
ninety piasters per day. 

What is a distinguished Egyptologist, an 
M. C., a B. A., a B. Sc., a member of nu- 
merous learned societies and of one of the 
oldest families in Ireland, compared with 
@ millionaire banker who is a director of 
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numberless companies and a member of one 
of the oldest clans in the world? Small fry, 
indeed—and a beer drinker withal, whose 
wine bill for the week would not total as 
much as Jacob Goldberger paid for a single 
postprandial cigar. One should not expect 
impossibilities! 

Fashionable women of Europe and 
America moved about him, with black- 
coated manhood hovering in attendance. 
Desmond felt uncomfortable — as every 
public school man, even though he be Irish, 
and strive how he may to defy the con- 
ventionalities, must ever feel when he is 
conscious of not being “ correct.” Dress 
suits are unnecessary in the desert, and 
Desmond was arrayed in a serviceable out- 
fit of washable linen. He concealed his 
discomfort, however, for in his secret heart 
he despised the sheeplike trooping of so- 
ciety equally with the gilded glory of Gold- 
berger, and sought to crush that within him 
which was allied to the ways of the fold. 

He turned to his companion, who sat be- 
side him in the gayly lighted lounge, and 
a slight smile disturbed the firm, straight 
line of his mouth. 

Desmond’s smile had once been de- 
scribed by an American lady as “ worth 
while.” He was one of those grim six-foot- 
ers, prematurely gray, and straight as 4 
mast. His short mustache was black, how- 
ever. When he smiled, he revealed his low- 
er teeth—smail, even, strong-looking 
teeth—and his deep-set, rather sinister blue 
eyes lighted up. The stern face became 
the face of a lovable schoolboy—and a 
bashful schoolboy, at that. With his fine 
appearance, his romantic name, and his 
smile, he was fatal to women; but he didn’t 
seem to know it. 

“Tt is good of you to consent to be with 
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me,” he said, in his slow, hesitating fashion; 
“ for, although I am neither distinguished 
nor wealthy, I dare to be shabby.” 

Mme. de Medicis dropped the cigarette 
from her taper fingers into the little bowl 
upon the table at her side. Women were 
there to-night whose reputation for smart- 
ness was well deserved, and who, covertly 
watching madame, knew her to be dressed 
with a daring yet exquisite tastefulness 
which they might copy but could never 
equal. Women were there whom, society 
called beautiful, but their beauty became 
very ordinary prettiness beside the dazzling 
loveliness of Desmond’s companion. 

She wore a gown of Delhi muslin with 
golden butterflies wrought upon its texture, 
and over it, as a cloud, floated that won- 
drous gauze which is known in the East as 
“the breath of Allah.” No newest tenet 


of Paris was violated in its fashioning; no 
line of the wearer’s exquisite shape was 
concealed by its softness. 

Madame smiled dreamily, protruding 
one tiny foot cased in a shoe of old gold. 
Under her curved black lashes her eyes 
turned momentarily, glancing at Desmond. 


Those eyes were such as have never been 
bestowed by the gods upon woman save as 
a scourge to man. They possessed the hue 
seen in the eyes of a tigress, yet they could 
be as voluptuously soft as the shadows of 
some dim lagoon. Her carmine lips were 
curved with a high disdain, and, though 
her hair was black as the ebon pillars of 
the Hall of the Afreets, her lovely cheeks 
glowed like the petals of a newborn rose 
and her velvet skin was as fair as the al- 
mond blossom. 

“ You lack the courage of the soi-disant 
grand duke,” she murmured. 

Desmond turned languidly in his chair, 
fixing his queer, lingering regard upon the 
speaker. 

“ You refer to the eccentric royal person- 
age who braves the wrath of Alexandria 
arrayed in a frock coat fastened by a piece 
of string? Poor fellow! His estates are 
confiscated, and he wears a pair of canvas 
shoes and a straw hat with a crown that 
permits the genial rays to caress his scalp.” 

Mme. de Medicis laughed softly. 

“‘ But he is so clever an artist!” she said. 

Desmond shrugged cynically. 

“There you are!” he protested. ‘“ An 
artist and a grand duke—all is forgiven!” 

Madame laughed again, adjusting the 
filmy scarf that caressed her white shoul- 
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ders as lightly as the amorous cloud which 
of old enveloped Io, the beauteous. 

“You are so English!” she declared. 
“Oh, no—please forgive me! You are 
Irish—but so absurdly sensitive! You fly 
to the Winter Palace because you are weary 
of the Theban solitude, and here you find 
yourself more lonely than when you camp 
in wilderness!” 

“ But you have taken pity upon me,” 
said Desmond, leaning toward her; “ and 
now wild horses could not drag me back to 
my camp.” 

“ Ah!” sighed madame, archly lowering 
fringes of black lashes. ‘So you are not 
so English that you cannot make love!” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “I am 
so Irish that I cannot help it!” 

She rose slowly to her feet. Her moving 
robe diffused a faint perfume. For a mo- 
ment Desmond feared that he had offended 
her. Naively, he revealed his concern. 

“Come, my desert man!” she said. 
“ Walk with me beside holy Nile, and tell 
me that I am beautiful, in that deep, de- 
ceptive voice which has such tender notes! 
With what sweet English maids have you 
rehearsed the ballad of love, my friend? 
You strike its chords with rare proficiency!” 


II 


Many regarded Desmond’s naiveté as a 
pose. It was not a conscious pose; yet he 
knew a certain sense of pagan triumph as 
he came out from the Winter Palace, past 
the bench upon which were seated the pic- 
turesque dragomans, and so on into the 
shadowed part of the street between the 
hotel entrance and the arcade of shops. 

Beside him walked the most beautiful 
and elegant woman of all that gay gather- 
ing. An old romé whose name may be 
found in Debrett bowed to madame in mid- 
Victorian fashion, and eyed her cavalier un- 
kindly. Lord Abbeyrock, said to be the 
handsomest man in Europe, who had been 
haunting the foyer for an hour past, bit 
savagely at his mustache and _ turned 
brusquely to reénter the hotel. Quite a 
company of young cosmopolitan bloods fol- 
lowed with longing eyes the exquisite figure 
in the amazing cloak of flamingo red. With 
manifest reluctance, a stolid New York 
business magnate— whose wife was in 
Cairo—quitted his strategic post near the 
dragomans’ bench, hitherto held against all 
comers. 

Mystery is woman’s supreme charm. It 
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is the mystery of dark eyes peeping from a 
mushrebiyeh lattice that constitutes the 
love lure of the East. Mme. de Medicis 
was utterly mysterious — tempting, taunt- 
ing, unfathomable—at once a Sibyl and a 
Cleopatra. 

Who was she, and from whence did she 
come? She was steeped in mysticism, spoke 
intimately of the strange writings of Elphas 
Levi, and quoted Pythagoras and Zara- 
thustra with the same faciiity wherewith 
Desmond, of catholic literary sympathies, 
quoted Kipling and Yeats. She had tre- 
mendous intellectual fascination. At one 
moment she made him feel like a child; in 
the next, her wondrous eyes would look 
into his own, and they were the luresome 
eyes of a ghaziyeh, setting his blood more 
quickly coursing. 

Groups of tourists lingered around the 
native shops, volubly chattering of their 
travels. Boatmen and donkey boys sat 
upon the low parapet, watching the idle 
throng and smiling their inscrutable Egyp- 
tian smiles. In the river lay the lighted 


dahabeahs. From one of them—that of 
Diamond Jake—came the softened tones of 


a sweet violin. 

“Art lays its treasures at the feet of 
Mammon,” murmured madame. 

For a moment she paused, resting her 
slender hand upon Desmond’s arm. The 
strains of a Spanish caprice of Sarasate’s, 
played by one of Europe’s greatest violin- 
ists, floated across the waters of the Nile. 

It was Luxor reborn—Luxor, that has 
known so much of peace and war, of fash- 
ion and art; Luxor, that once was Thebes, 
beloved of Amen, the city of temples and 
palaces. And near them, beside them, 
cloaked in velvet night, swooned the death- 
less mystery of that historic land. 

Desmond looked long and ardently at 
his companion, as she moved onward again. 
Only she had a true place in a picture of 
the greater city which now was rising up 
before him. The modern, empty Luxor 
was fading, and upon richer banks of the 
ancient river, looming shadowly, were the 
stately walls of the city of a hundred gates. 
He seemed to be pacing beside the Nile 
with a Pharaoh’s queen on a night of long, 
long ago. 

“Tell me about your work in the tem- 
ple,” she said, breaking an eloquent silence. 
“You are looking for the sacred ornaments 
of the Princess Taia, are you not?” 

“Yes,” Desmond answered dreamily, 
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“under the floor of what is sometimes 
called the Treasure Room.” 

“You know that the Egyptian govern- 
ment expedition, under Van Kuyper, is 
similarly engaged at Biban el Muluk?” 

“Van Kuyper is wrong,” snapped Des- 
mond, with sudden animation; for the en- 
thusiast within him was awakened by the 
challenge in her words. ‘“ He confuses the 
princess with the queen, whereas they be- 
longed to different families. I am glad he 
is wrong. He deserves to fail.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“‘ Because,” said Desmond grimly, “ Van 
Kuyper is no true Egyptologist. He is an 
impostor, and the so-called government ex- 
pedition is no more than a marauding ex- 
pedition. It is subsidized by a millionaire 
collector, and if the jewels were found by 
Van Kuyper they would mysteriously dis- 
appear—and reappear in New York. It’s a 
scandal! Such things belong neither to the 
Egyptian government nor to any purse- 
proud collector rich enough to pay to have 
them stolen. They belong to the world.” 

His enthusiasm was infectious. Covert- 
ly, Mme. de Medicis watched him; and in 
the dusk the man’s strong, rugged profile 
resembled that of the carven Rameses who 
holds eternal court amid the ruins of his 
great temple-palace. 

“You, then, seek for love of seeking?” 
she asked softly. 

“ T revere the grandeur that was Egypt,” 
he replied. ‘“ To commercialize such maj- 
esty is intolerable!” 

‘“‘ May it not also be dangerous?” 

“ Well!” Desmond laughed. “ Princess 
Taia certainly had an odd reputation!” 

“You refer to the fact that she was a 
sorceress?” 

Desmond started, glancing aside at his 
lovely companion. Then he laughed again. 

“You seem to know everything!” he de- 
clared. ‘‘ At times, when you question me 
on some point of Egyptology, I feel that 
you are amusing yourself. Yes—the prin- 
cess was famous for her beauty and no- 
torious for her witchcraft.” 

“ Beware, then, that you are not playing 
with fire,” said Mme. de Medicis softly. 
“Others have suffered—is it not so?” 

Desmond pulled up suddenly. They 
had passed the shops, and passed the imi- 
tation temple gateway which marks the 
boundary of a hotel garden. They were 
alone with the night mystery of the Nile, 
upon a footpath leading to an old shadoof. 
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Something somber, a new fascination, 
had come into the woman’s silver voice. 
The moon poured its radiance quenchingly 
upon the flaming figure of this strange wo- 
man who warned him to beware of a sorcer- 
ess dead twelve hundred years before the 
dawn of Christianity. Her tigress eyes 
looked fully into his own; and now their 
glance chilled him coldly, as but a moment 
ago it had warmed him like wine. 

“You speak in riddles,” he said awk- 
wardly, again become the boy who ques- 
tions the Sibyl. 

“Have you then heard and seen noth- 
ing strange in the temple?” she whispered, 
and looked about her fearfully. 

“1 have seen nothing,” he replied, ‘“ but 
I have heard much. Some of the Arabs in 
these parts regard the ruins of Medinet 
Habu as haunted, I am aware; but if one 
listened to natives, one could not avoid the 
conclusion that the whole of Egypt is 
haunted. My headman and several others 
come from Suefee, in the Fayum, and are 
of different mettle.” . 

“ And so they camp in the temple?” 

“ Well,” Desmond admitted, “ not exact- 
ly. They sleep in the village, as a matter 
of fact—or have been doing so for some 
little time past.” 

“ And you sleep in Luxor?” 

He stared fully into the lovely, somber 
face. 

“ You don’t seriously believe that I am 
afraid to sleep in the temple?” he inquired 
slowly. 

“Not at all; but I think you are wise 
to avoid doing so.” 

Awhile longer he watched her, betwixt 
anger and perplexity, until her carmine lips 
softened, parted, and hinted the gleam of 
pearly teeth. She dropped her heavy 
lashes, then raised them again; and her 
wonderful eyes were changed. They chilled 
no longer. Mme. de Medicis raised one 
slender, round, ivory arm and laid her jew- 
eled fingers caressingly upon Desmond’s 
breast. The flaming cloak fell back, re- 
vealing a peeping shoulder wooed by the 
daring moon. 

“How I love the English character!” 
she whispered, lending the words a bewitch- 
ing little foreign intonation. “ Ah, my 
Irish friend, forgive me—but you are so 
perfectly English! Look!” She moved 
her hand and pointed out across the silvery 
Nile. ‘“ There is my dahabeah!”’ 

Desmond stared across the water toward 
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where a vessel showing but few lights lay 
moored in the stream. 

“Your dahabech?” he said in surprise. 
“ But I thought—” 

“That I was one of the Goldberger 
party?” she suggested. “Oh, no! I have 
my own dahabeah; but because I was lone- 
ly, too, I came, as you came, to the Winter 
Palace.” 

“T am grateful to the gods of Egypt!” 
said Desmond in a low voice. 

She turned and laid her hand upon his 
breast again. He clasped his own tightly 
over the little jeweled fingers, crushing 
them against his heart, which was beating 
wildly, tumultuously. 

Across the waters of the river of romance 
there came, faintly, magically, the sound of 
a throbbing darabukkeh and the wail of a 
reed pipe—that ancient music which the 
ages have not changed, and which accom- 
panied the gliding of Cleopatra’s golden 
barge down the mystic Nile to meet the 
great Roman soldier. 

A man’s voice—a light barytone, pos- 
sessing in a marked degree the wild, yearn- 
ing note peculiar to oriental vocalists—rose 
upon the night’s silence. The song was a 
ghazal of that sweet-voiced singer of old 
Shiraz whom men called Chagarlab, “ the 
sugar-lipped.” 

“Tf a cup of wine is spilled and I have spilled it, 
what of that? 


If ripe, tender lips be crushed and mine have 
crushed them, be it so!” 


Transfixed by something compelling and 
magnetic in the. vibrant tones, Desmond 
stood, tightly clasping madame’s jeweled 
fingers. The final syllable of the verse died 
away, to ever diminishing beats of the drum 
and a softly sustained wailing note of the 
reed. 

“You have Persians among your crew?” 
he said, and drew his lovely companion 
closer to him. 

“ But why?” she whispered, looking up 
into his eyes. ‘Do you recognize the 
words of Hafiz?” 

“ Perfectly! May I translate?” 

Her reply was barely audible. 

“Tf you wish!” 

Desmond stooped and kissed her upon 
the lips. 

III 


DESMOND always began work in the tem- 
ple at an early hour. His enthusiasm ran 
higher than ever, but his ideas had taken 
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a strange twist. He began to study his 
men, to listen to their conversations with a 
new interest, and to interpret what he saw 
and what he heard from a different angle. 

His excavators labored with skill and 
good will; and, once having penetrated the 
six or eight feet of tightly packed stone 
which closed the top of the opening, Des- 
mond’s task became a mere job of shovel- 
ing. Clearly enough, he had blundered 
upon a shaft opened in very early times, 
the lower part of which had apparently 
been filled up with sand. His only fear 
was that it might prove to be the work of 
early tomb robbers, and not of those who 
had hidden the sacred ornaments. 

Medinet Habu affords a lively enough 
scene in the daytime during the Egyptian 
season, being visited by hundreds of tour- 
ists from Luxor. Hence Desmond’s early 
starting of operations. There were many 
visitors to the temple during the day, and 
not a few penetrated to the barrier and 
read the notice posted there. None of 


them, however, had the necessary official 
permit to enter the closed Treasure Room 
of Rameses, and work proceeded without 


interruption. 

Evening came, the laborers departed, 
and Desmond was left alone—save for the 
headman, Ali Mahmoud—in the wonder of 
Egypt’s dusk. He watched the pale blue 
merge into exquisite pink, and the two 
colors, by some magical transmutation, 
form that profound violet which defies pal- 
ette and brush. He became lost in reverie. 

Not a sound came to disturb him, save a 
faint clatter of kitchen utensils from the 
tent under the ruins, where Ali Mahmoud 
was preparing dinner. A dog began to 
howl in the near-by village, but presently 
ceased. From the Nile, borne upon a slight 
breeze, came the plaintive note of a boat- 
man’s pipe. Presently the breeze died 
away, and silence claimed the great temple 
for its own. 

Desmond bathed in the extemporized 
bath which the headman had filled. Then 
he shaved, changed into his best linen out- 
fit, and dispatched his dinner. 

“Ali Mahmoud!” he called, stepping to 
the tent door. 

Out of deepening shadows the tall Egyp- 
tian appeared. 

“T shall be away for some hours,” said 
Desmond. ‘“ Keep a sharp lookout!” 

“But you will return before morning?” 

There was an odd note of anxiety—al- 
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most of reproach—in the man’s voice. Des- 
mond felt his cheeks flush. 

“Of course I shall return before morn- 
ing,” he answered sharply. “‘ For some 
hours,’ I said. The temple ghajfir will keep 
you company.” 

Ali Mahmoud shook his head. 

“That Coptic robber has departed,” he 
replied simply. 
“What?” 

when?” 

“Since the opening to the passage was 
made, he has departed each night at dusk.” 

“Then you have been here alone?” 

“Tt is so.” 

“ He had orders to remain!” 

“Tt is true; but he is an unclean insect 
and an eater of pork.” 

“‘ Has he been bribed?” 

“ How can I say, Desmond Effendi? 
But I will keep a sharp lookout, as you 
direct.” 

Ali Mahmoud saluted with graceful dig- 
nity, turned, and walked away. 

For a long time Desmond stood looking 
after the headman, his mind filled with mis- 
givings. From what he had overheard of 
the men’s conversation he had been forced 
to conclude that superstition was working 
among them like a virus. The source of 
the strange rumors passing from man to 
man he had been unable to trace. He won- 
dered if definite human enmity might not 
be at the bottom of the trouble. The de- 
sertion of the official watchman of the tem- 
ple was significant. 

Clearly, in the circumstances, it was un- 
fair to leave Ali Mahmoud alone on guard. 
Desmond hesitated. A mental picture up- 
rose before him, and he seemed to hear a 
soft voice whispering his name: 

“ Brian!” 

“ Damn!” he exclaimed. 

Then, lighting his pipe, he set off briskly 
in the direction of the river, where he knew 
that a small boat awaited him. He would 
explain the position to madame and return 
immediately—so he determined. 

Yet such is the way of things that more 
than four hours had elapsed when the boat 
brought Desmond back again to the bank of 
the Nile. He thought of Ali Mahmoud, 
and was remorseful. Furthermore, he de- 
spised himself. 

He set out for the camp at a smart pace, 
wondering what had taken possession of 
the village dogs. From near and far came 
sounds of dismal howling. 


Desmond cried. “Since 
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Then, as he passed the village, and came 
at last in sight of the great ruin, he heard 
the sharp crack of a rifle. 

* Ali Mahmoud!” he exclaimed. 

Plunging his hand into his pocket, where 
latterly he had carried a pistol, he set out 
running. 

“ Good God!” he muttered, but never 
checked his steps. 

The pistol was missing! 

Familiar with every foot of the way, he 
raced on through ebony shadows, making 
for the excavation. Out of the darkness 
he ran into the dazzling moonlight that 
bathed one side of the Treasure Room. 

* Ali Mahmoud!” he shouted. 

From a cavernous doorway, framed in 
deep-hewn hieroglyphics, the tall figure 
stepped out. 

“Thank God!” Desmond panted. “I 
thought—” 

He paused, staring at the headman, who 
carried his rifle, and whose strong,. brown 
face betrayed some suppressed emotion. 

“T am here, effendi!” 

“T heard a shot.” 

“T fired that shot.” 

“Why? What did you see?” 

Ali Mahmoud extended one of his small 
brown hands in a characteristic and elo- 
quent gesture. 

“ Perhaps—hyena,” he replied; “ but it 
looked too big.” 

“It was some animal, then? I mean, it 
walked on four legs?” 

Ali Mahmoud shook his head doubtfully. 

“T thought,” he answered slowly, “ not 
always on four legs. I thought, sometimes 
on two. SoI challenged. When #¢ did not 
answer, I fired.” 

“ Well?” 

Ali Mahmoud repeated the gesture. 

“ Nothing,” he explained simply. “ All 
the men say they have seen this unknown 
thing. I am glad you have returned, Des- 
mond Effendi!” 

IV 


In the morning Desmond awakened 
early. The vague horror of the night, the 
mystery of the “ thing ” seen in the temple 
ruins, had fled. Egyptian sunlight flooded 
the prospect, and he thought that with 
moderate diligence on the part of the gang 
to-day should bring him within sight of his 
goal. 

Ali Mahmoud, having performed his duty 
of awakening his chief, did not retire at 
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once, but stood in the door of the tent, a 
tall, imposing figure, regarding Desmond 
strangely. 

“Well?” Desmond asked. 

“There is more trouble,” the Egyptian 
answered simply. ‘“ Follow me, effendi, 
and you shall see!” 

Desmond leaped out of bed immediately 
and followed the man to the excavation. 
The site was deserted. Not a laborer was 
there. 

“ Where are the men—” he began. 

Ali Mahmoud extended his palms. 

“ Deserted!” he replied. ‘‘ Those Coptic 
mongrels, those shames of their mothers 
who foraged with their shoes on, have aban- 
doned the work!” 

Desmond clenched his fists, and for 
many moments was silent. 

“You and I, Ali Mahmoud,” he said at 
length, “ will do the work ourselves!” 

“It is agreed,” the Egyptian replied; 
“ but upon the condition, Desmond Effendi, 
that neither you nor I shall remain here 
to-night.” 

“ What?” 

Desmond glared angrily, but Ali re- 
mained unmoved. 

“T am a man of few words,” he said, in 
his simple, direct fashion; “ but that which 
I saw last night was no fit thing for a man 
to see. To-night I go. You, too, effendi, 
will leave the temple.” 

Brian Desmond was on fire, but he knew 
his man too well to show it. Moreover, 
he respected him. 

“ Be it so,” he said, turned, and went 
back to his tent. 

They labored, those two, with pick and 
shovel and basket, from early morning until 
dusk. They worked as of old the slaves 
of Pharaoh worked. Not even under the 
merciless midday sun did they stay or 
slacken their herculean toils; and when, at 
coming of welcome evening, they threw 
down their tools in utter exhaustion, the 
narrow portals of the secret chamber were 
uncovered. 

Standing at the bottom of the shaft, 
sweat-begrimed, aching in every limb, the 
brown man and the white solemnly shook 
hands. 

“Ali Mahmoud,” said Desmond, “ you 
are real British!”’ 

“Desmond Effendi,” the Egyptian an- 
swered, “ you are a true Moslem!” 

The desert toilet completed and the eve- 
ning meal dispatched, Brian Desmond light- 
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ed his pipe and stood staring out across the 
violet landscape toward the Valley of the 
Queens. 

That day he had actually cleared the 
débris from before a door wrought of the 
red sandstone of Silsilis, which almost cer- 
tainly was the portal of the secret Treasure 
Room. Despite the superstitious character 
of the natives, the spot was altogether too 
near to Luxor for the excavation to be left 
unguarded. Some predatory agent of a 
thieving dealer, or of an ambitious rival— 
for it had been well said that there is no 
honor among excavators—armed with suit- 
able implements, might filch the treasure- 
trove destined to establish definitely the 
reputation of Brian Desmond. 

Ali Mahmoud refused to remain — and 
Mme. de Medicis was waiting in the per- 
fumed cabin of the dahabeah, where an in- 
cense burner sent up its smoke pencils of 
ambergris; and her golden eyes would be 
soft as the eyes of the gazelles. 

But whosoever would retain the mastery 
of Moslems must first learn to retain the 
mastery of himself. Once let the idea that 
a place is haunted take root in the Arab 


mind, and, short of employing shackles, 
nothing could persuade a native to remain 
in that spot after sunset. Thus, at Karnak, 
the Bab el Abid, or Gate of the Slaves, a 
supposed secret apartment in the Temple of 
Mentu, is said to be watched over by a gi- 


gantic black afreet. No Egyptian would 
willingly remain alone in the vicinity of 
that gate by night. 

Desmond entered his tent, trimmed and 
lighted the lamp, and wrote a note excusing 
himself and explaining his reasons. Sadi, 
the Persian poet, sings that love can con- 
quer all; but Sadi lacked the opportunity 
of meeting a British archeologist. Though 
every houri of Mohammed’s paradise had 
beckoned him, Brian Desmond would not 
have been guilty of leaving the treasure of 
Taia unguarded. 

Clapping his hands—a signal which Ali 
Mahmoud promptly answered—he handed 
the letter to the tall Egyptian. 

“ Give this personally to Mme. de Medi- 
cis,” he said, “on the dahabeah Nitocris. 
Then do as you please.” 

“ And you, effendi?” 

“T agreed with you to leave the temple,” 
Desmond answered. ‘I shall do so; but I 
did not agree not to return.” 

The fine face of Ali Mahmoud afford- 
ed a psychological study. Verbal subtlety 
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is dear to the Arab mind. Desmond Ef- 
fendi had tricked him, but tricked him 
legitimately. 

“Tt is true,” he answered; “but my 
heart misgives me.” 

He saluted Desmond gravely, and de- 
parted, his slippered feet making no noise 
upon the sandy ground. Like a shadow 
he glided from the tent door and was gone. 

Desmond stood looking after the head- 
man, and thinking of many things. The 
fires of his anger were by no means extinct; 
but Ali Mahmoud was stanch, and had la- 
bored well. The night would pass, and the 
morrow held golden promise. 

A faint, cool breeze fanned his brow, and 
about him lay that great peace which comes 
to Egypt with the touch of night. Vague 
sounds proceeded, for a time, from the di- 
rection of the Arab village, and once a 
pariah dog set up his dismal howling upon 
@ mound not twenty yards away. Desmond 
could see the beast, painted in violet 
shadows against the sand; and, picking up 
a stone, he hurled it well and truly. With 
it went the last vapors of his rekindled 
wrath. The beautiful silence had become 
complete. 

For long he stood there, smoking his 
pipe, and watching the eager velvet dark- 
ness claiming the land, until the perfect 
night of Egypt ruled the Thebaid, and the 
heavens opened their million windows that 
the angels might look upon the picture 
below. 

Half regretfully, he turned and entered 
the tent. In the sandy floor his bottle of 
whisky was buried; in a bucket of water 
were the “ baby Polly ” kottles. These lat- 
ter he might reveal; but for Ali Mahmoud 
to detect him using strong liquor would be 
the signal for the headman’s departure. 
That he so indulged was understood, but 
that he should keep his vice decently secret 
from every good Moslem was a sine qua 
non. 

He helped himself to a peg, concealed 
the “ vice” again, and set out to walk to 
the river, there to taunt himself with a 
sight of the twinkling lights of madame’s 
dahabeah—and to carry out his pledge to 
Ali Mahmoud. 

No more than ten paces had he gone 
when he became aware of a curious, cold 
tingling of his skin. The sensation was 
novel, but highly unpleasant. It gradually 
rose to his scalp—a sort of horrific chill 
quite unaccountable. 
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Remotely, sweetly, he heard, or thought 
he heard, a woman’s voice calling his name: 

“ Brian! Brian!” 

He stopped short. He felt his heart leap 
in his bosom. The voice had seemed to 
come from westward—from beyond the 
temple. 

““Who’s there?” he cried. 

No one answered. A bat circled errati- 
‘cally overhead, as if blindly seeking some 
lost haven; then it swooped and was gone 
into some cranny of the great pylon. 

“Brian! Brian!” 

Again it came, more intimately, that 
sweet, uncanny crying of his name. 

“Brian! Brian!” 

Making for the moon-white angle of the 
great ruin, Desmond set out at a rapid 
pace. The woman, whoever she was, must 
be approaching by the path which skirted 
the temple—approaching from the valley 
below El Kurn, the Valley of the Queens. 

He had almost gained the corner, where- 
from he could command a clear view of 
the path, when suddenly he pulled up. The 
icy finger of superstition touched him. 

Who, or what, could be coming from the 
Tombs of the Queens at that hour of night? 
Breathing checked, muscles tensed, he stood 
listening. 

Not a footfall could be heard; the very 
insects were still. 

Deliberately, putting forth a conscious 
effort, he took the six remaining paces to 
the corner of the temple inclosure. No 
living thing was visible. Again a horrific 
tingling crept all over his skin and into his 
scalp. The pinions of the unknown 
stretched over him, and he stood in the 
shadow of fear. 

“Ts any one there?” he cried. 

He shrank from the sound of his own 
voice, for it had a sinister and unfamiliar 
ring. The voice of the Thekaid answered 
him—the voice of the silence where altars 
were, of the valley where queens lie buried. 

Panic threatened him, but he grimly at- 
tacked the ghostly menace, and conquered. 
His natural courage returning, he paced 
slowly forward along the silvery road that 
stretched to the gorge in the mountain. 
He stopped. 

“My God!” he cried aloud. ‘“ What is 
the matter with me? What does it all 
mean?” 

The moon-bathed landscape was swim- 
ming around him. A deadly nausea assert- 
ed itself. He had never swooned in his 
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life, but he knew that he was about to do 
so now. 
He turned, and began to stagger back to 
the tent. 
V 


Music aroused him—a dim chanting. 
Wearily he opened his eyes. Reflection 
was difficult, memory defied him; but he 
seemed to recall that at some time he had 
returned to the tent. 

Yet he found himself in the temple! 

That it was the Temple of Medinet 
Habu in which he stood, he was assured, 
although, magically, its character had 
changed. Yes—this was the Treasure 
Room, the scene of his excavation; but it 
was intact! The roof had been replaced. 
The apartment was filled with ancient 
Egyptian furniture. The air was heavy 
with a strange scent. 

He was crouching like a spy, concealed 
behind a sort of screen. It was of carven 
wood, not unlike the mushrebiyeh screens 
of later Arab days; and through its many 
interstices he had a perfect view of the 
apartment. 

Two women and a Nubian eunuch were 
in the room. The women were dressed as 
Desmond had never seen living women at- 
tired in his life; yet he knew and recog- 
nized every ornament, every garment. The 
exquisite enamel jewelry, the scanty robes 
upon their slender ivory bodies, belonged 
to the Eighteenth Dynasty! 

One, the small and more slender of the 
two, was of royal blood. This he knew 
by her dress. She spoke urgently to the 
other, whose face Desmond had not seen. 

“Be quick, Uarda! I distrust him! 
Even now he may be spying upon us!” 

The woman addressed turned—and he 
beheld Mme. de Medicis! 

“‘ Give me the casket!” she said. 

The first speaker took up a beautifully 
carven box of ebony and ivory, and placed 
it in the hands of the woman whom she 
had addressed as Uarda. Perhaps the judg- 
ment of Paris, the immortal shepherd, 
might have awarded the golden apple to the 
royal lady; but in the eyes of Desmond, 
watching, half stupefied, the movements of 
these two lovely Egyptians, incontestably 
the fairer was she whom he knew, in life, 
as Mme. de Medicis. He watched her 
greedily. 

Somewhere in the great temple palace 
voices were chanting, sweetly. 
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The Nubian took the casket from the 
hands of Uarda and descended into a pit 
revealed by the displacement of a massive 
couch. Desmond, watching the women as 
they bent anxiously over the cavity, fell 
forward. 


“ Desmond Effendi!” 

Desmond raised himself. Ali Mahmoud 
was supporting him. 

He looked out from the tent to where 
rosy morn tinted the rugged lines of Medi- 
net Habu. 

“ Effendi! I warned you! I warned you! 
And now you are stricken with fever!” 

Desmond got to his feet. Clutching the 
tall Egyptian, he stood swaying for a mo- 
ment, und striving—wildly, at first, but 
with ever increasing self-control—to as- 
semble the facts—the real facts—of the 
night. 

Fever? No! 
truth came to him. 


In a flash of intuition the 
While he and Ali 


Mahmoud labored through the previous 
day, some one—some one—had found and 
doctored his whisky. Even now he could 
recall the queer tang of it, which, in the 


tumult of mind that had been his at the 
time, he had ignored. 

He had been drugged! But his dream— 
his dream of the Princess Taia and of her 
confidante? 

His strength was returning with his 
clarity of mind. He shook off the support- 
ing arm of Ali Mahmoud. He uttered a 
lcud cry, and went staggering madly 
through the mighty courts of the temple. 

His excavation below the floor of the 
sanctuary had been completed during the 
night. It opened, as he had conjectured, 
into a small square chamber—which was 
empty! 

VI 


PAUL VAN KuyPER stepped from the 
small boat to the deck of the dahabeah, 
towing low to his beautiful hostess. Even 
in the desert, Mynheer van Kuyper con- 
trived to preserve the manners, and, in a 
modified degree, the costume, of a fashion- 
able boulevard lounger. As he stood there 
in the blaze of noonday sun, he was as truly 
representative of one school of archeology 
as Brian Desmond, working barefoot with 
his Arabs at Medinet Habu, was represen- 
tative of another. 

Van Kuyper’s brown eyes flamed with 
admiration as he bent over the little white 
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hand of Mme. de Medicis. She was seem- 
ingly unaffected by the great heat; she 
looked as cool as a morning rose. Hers 
were the toilet secrets of Diane de Poic- 
tiers, and the love lore of Thais. 

Attended by four waiters from the Win- 
ter Palace, they lunched, and talked of 
many things; but always Van Kuyper’s 
brown eyes spoke of passion. Yet, when at 
last they were alone, with coffee such as 
may only be tasted in the East, and ciga- 
rettes of a sort that never leave Egypt ex- 
cept to go to Moscow: 

“ Quick — tell me!” he whispered, and 
glanced furtively around him. ‘“ What oc- 
curred last night at Medinet Habu?” 

“How should I know what occurred, 
monsieur?” 

Languidly Mme. de Medicis swept her 
black lashes upward, and languidly lowered 
them again, veiling the amber eyes. 

“ Ah!” Van Kuyper laughed. “ But we 
understand each other! We are old allies, 
is it not so? When I learned from Abdul, 
who had been watching Desmond’s camp 
since the work began, that the shaft was 
an old one, I followed the arranged plan. 
On Tuesday night he was nearly shot by 
Ali Mahmoud, Desmond’s headman; but he 
krought great news! You received my 
letter?” 

Madame inclined her head languidly. 

“T have it in my bureau.” 

“Good! You had worked wonders thus 
far. Nearly a week ago the camp at Medi- 
net Habu became deserted at night. Even 
the ghafir fled. How you worked upon the 
fear of the natives I do not know, but you 
succeeded. Only Ali Mahmoud and Des- 
mond remained. As I told you, I took a 
double precaution. Desmond’s buried bot- 
tle is a byword among the excavators. 
While he completed the clearing of the 
shaft, Abdul dealt with this matter!” 

“ Excellent!” madame murmured. 

“Your reports of Desmond’s progress 
reached me daily, and last night I acted. 
Abdul and Hassan es Suk were watching. 
Ali Mahmoud came to you here, with a 
note. It was genius!” 

“Tt was merely coincidence.” 

“What? You did not contrive it? No 
matter—it was good. Shortly afterward, 
Desmond succumbed to the drug, and Has- 
san came to fetch me.” 

“So?” madame murmured, dropping her 
half smoked cigarette into the little brass 
tray. 
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Van Kuyper glanced at her uneasily, but 
proceeded: 

“ We opened the door. It was stiff work; 
but what we found, you know. I merely 
peeped at the contents of the casket, but, 
madame”—he seized and kissed her 
hand—“ the check for a thousand pounds 
which reached you recently was not too 
much! Sail for Cairo in the morning. 
There will certainly be the usual official in- 
quiry. I saw the casket safely on board 
your boat, and returned to my camp. 
Transport has been arranged to Alexandria, 
where my patron has a yacht lying.” 

“So?” madame murmured again, and 
delicately lighted a fresh cigarette. “‘ Those 
Arabs are such liars!” 

Paul van Kuyper bent forward, resting 
his manicured hands upon his knees. He 
had detected a coldness in the attitude of 
the beautiful woman. Always she was dif- 
ficult, but to-day she was incomprehensible. 

“Your meaning, madame?” he asked, 
and sued the glance of the amber eyes, but 
was foiled by lashes imperiously drooped. 

“ My meaning?” she returned. “It is 
so simple! What is this casket which you 
say you placed in my boat? And why do 
you refer so strangely to a check paid to 
me for a card debt?” 

Van Kuyper came to his feet as if ‘shot 
out of a trap. Every vestige of color had 
fled from his flabby cheeks.. A small table, 
with the coffee cups upon it, crashed over 
upon the carpet. He sought to speak, but 
she forestalled him. 

“Your incorruptible Abdul is probably 
on his way to Persia,” she said scornfully. 
“Why do you try to weave romances for 
me? You seem to suggest that I am here 
as your ally in some scheme to smuggle 
relics out of Egypt. I have a most damag- 
ing letter from you touching this plot!” 

“By God!” Van Kuyper burst out 
hoarsely. ‘‘ The police shall search this 
boat from stem to stern!” 
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“ They will find your correspondence, my 
friend!” said Mme. de Medicis, and rose, 
queenly, sweeping the speaker with a glance 
of high disdain. 


In the long, low cabin of the dahabeah 
Nitocris, Mme. de Medicis reclined upon 
a divan, its mattress gay with many silken 
cushions. Her flawless figure was draped 
wondrously in a robe conceived in Deccan 
gauzes. <A cloud of delicate green caressed 
the pure modeling of her form, which shim- 
mered alluringly as through the phantom 
haze of a Fayum sunset, quickened to 
greater tenderness by an ultimate veil like 
the blush in the heart of a tulip. Keats’s 
Lamia was not more magically lovely. The 
long, amber eyes were soft as enchanted 
lagoons; the shadows of the curved lashes 
rested upon flower-fresh. cheeks. 

Silver incense burners filled the air with 
the sensuous perfume of ambergris. 

Brian Desmond entered, peering eagerly 
into the shadows cast by dim mosque lan- 
terns swung from the ceiling. A casket of 
ebony and ivory, wrought with ancient 
Egyptian astronomical subjects, stood in 
the center of the apartment. Beside it, 
heaped upon the carpet, lay ornaments 
richly chased and inlaid with strange gems. 

“The ritual jewels!” he whispered. 
“The treasure of Princess Taia!” 

““Such things belong neither to the 
Egyptian government nor to any purse- 
proud collector,’” she whispered. The 
words were his own. “ They belong to 
you!” 

From the deck above to that perfumed 
cabin below stole the sound of a softly 
beaten darabukkeh and the mournful sweet- 
ness of a reed pipe. The tender-voiced 
singer of ghazals began, so softly that the 
music seemed indeed a ravishing sigh, to 
render the love plaint of Hafiz. 


“Tf a cup of wine is spilled, and I have spilled 
it, what of that?” 





WORSHIP 


I HAVE worshiped the face of beauty 
Through the long and lonely years; 
*Twas a deed of love, not duty, 
Though it brought less joy than tears, 


I shall worship the face of beauty 
Till the set of the last red sun; 
*Tis a deed of love, not duty, 
For beauty and love are one. 


Sennett Stephens 











down the well greased skidway of 

the race track into the waters of 
tribulation is true, except that Burke’s real 
name wasn’t Burke. 

Burke was a realtor in Hamilton, so he 
was a man accustomed to taking a chance; 
and Sam Gowdy knew this when he pil- 
grimaged from Buffalo to the city under 
the mountain. Sam was a smoother, his 
profession being the smooth “ come-on ” 
game, and his talents being admirably 
adapted to this profession. Gowdy and 
Burke had been schoolmates, and so, of 
course, all Sam had to do was to walk into 
Burke’s office, give him a cordial hand- 
shake, present an expensive Havana, and 
inquire, with the wondrous smile that 
Gowdy was famed for: 

“‘ How’s the sleepy old village progress- 
ing, Jim?” 

Burke had already appraised Gowdy’s 
sartorial exhibit, which was good, and sug- 
gested prosperity. 

“Kind of draggy, Sam,” he replied. 
“T’ve got a subdivision tied up—” 

“¢Tied up’ is good!” Sam laughed. 
“ That’s one of the features of doing busi- 
ness in this town, Jim. Over in Buffalo 
there’s no shelf goods in city property. 
Bing, biff, buy, sell! Things are humming. 
I’ve made a few bucks in the last six 
months, I can tell you. I’ve just made an 
offer for a property that I can sell in a 
week at a nice turn-over—got the buyer 
packed away in cold storage.” 

“ That’s my trouble,” Burke declared. 
“This subdivision will want capital to 
swing it. I’ve got a few thousands, but I 
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need capital.” ; 
Sam pricked his ears; that was just what 
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he wanted to know—Burke’s financial 
condition. 

“You come over to Buffalo, Jim. I'll 
let you in on this little thing—it doesn’t 
run into big money, you know. All we'll 
invest is three thousand, and we can clean 
up a couple of thousand in two days. If 
you get in over there, Jim, you might pick 
up a backer for this subdivision of yours.” 

“Tl think it over,” Burke said. 

“ Well,” Gowdy advised, “ do that little 
thing. Have dinner with me at the Con- 
naught to-night, and let me know, for I’m 
going back to old Buff.” 

At dinner Burke told Gowdy that he 
would join him in the Buffalo deal. 

“Good!” Gowdy declared generously. 
“It’s wide open for you, old schoolmate. 
Come over to-morrow. We'll pinch that 
property and make pin money!” 

Gowdy’s deal went through with nice, 
clean celerity. The property was bought, 
and was sold the very next day at a profit 
of two thousand dollars. At any rate, he 
handed Burke back his investment plus a 
thousand dollars. 

“ We'll have a little dinner on this, Sam,” 
the delighted Burke declared. ‘“ The din- 
ner’s on me, but the scouting’s on you—a 
goldy-topped bottle, you know!” 

As they sat enjoying a lovely dinner, 
Gowdy suddenly exclaimed: 

“By gosh! See that tall, fine-looking 
chap talking to the head waiter? Trying 
for a table, I suppose. That’s Henry P. 
Scanlon, one of the ablest men in America. 
He’s made a big fortune. I know him well. 
Do you mind if I ask him to sit in with 
us? He’s evidently alone.” 

“Not at all.” 

Gowdy rose, and Burke could see the 
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stranger shaking hands most cordially with 
his friend. 

When Scanlon was introduced, he sat 
down, saying: 

“Very kind of you, Gowdy. There 
wasn’t an empty table.” 

“The pleasure is all ours,” Burke de- 
clared. ‘We are just celebrating. Mr. 
Gowdy was. good enough to let me in on a 
little city deal here, and we made a couple 
of thousands on a quick turn-over.” 

Henry P. smiled tolerantly. 

“ Gowdy, you’ve got ability,” he said; 
“but you’re hiding your light under a 
bushel. If you’d move down to the big 
town, one of your deals would be a hun- 
dred thousand. I asked you to dip in last 
year when we—when we—well, when we 
made a little money, my associates and 
myself.” 

Henry P.’s modesty, his diffidence, 
caused Gowdy to explain: 

“ They cleaned up half a million, Jim. 
Mr. Scanlon’s share was a hundred thou- 
sand.” Then he added: “I hadn’t the 
capital, Mr. Scanlon. I had faith in you, 
but faith isn’t collateral.” 


“You wouldn’t have needed much. Our 
investment—that is, cash down—wasn’t 
heavy. In handling city property,” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘one must pay out a very sub- 
stantial sum and wait, with one’s capital 
tied up; and if a slump comes perhaps one 


sells out at a loss. It’s almost identical 
with stock gambling — one can’t forecast 
what is to happen.” 

Burke showed in his face that he was a 
little at sea, and Gowdy carried on. 

“You see, Jim,” he explained, “ Mr. 
Scanlon’s brother-in-law is general manager 
of the United Telegraphs. He has influ- 
ence, and he gets, when he wants it, all the 
reliable information that flows along the 
wire. He gets to know when the real 
money is to be put down on a winner.” 
Gowdy turned to the other. “ Am I taking 
too great a liberty, Mr. Scanlon?” 

“No. Mr. Burke is your friend. Peo- 
ple know that I bet rather heavily on 
horses, and that I’ve made a great deal of 
money at it, but they don’t know how I 
get the information; so, Mr. Burke, you 
will please consider this as being in strict 
confidence. Men who plunge on horses 
without knowing what the ring is doing are 
suckers, and the suckers feed the sharks. 
Personally I’d hate to be one of the ring. 
It isn’t good enough; but when I take ad- 
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vantage of my connections to grab off a 
piece of the loot, I feel no compunction 
whatever. I have a small stable myself, 
but I don’t play with the gang. I may con- 
dition a horse by racing him into form when 
he isn’t up to a win, and then, when he’s 
ready, and, bar accident, can’t lose, I put 
down the dough on him, and the sharks 
know nothing about it. I—” 

_ Just then a page came through the room 
singing: 

“Mr. Scanlon! Mr. Scanlon!” Gowdy 
officiously held up a hand. Scanlon gave 
the boy a quarter, and took the telegram 
that he carried. 

“‘ Excuse me,” he said, and read the dis- 
patch—read it twice. Then he slipped it 
into his pocket, a smile on his lips.’ Pick- 
ing up the dinner check that had been 
placed on the table, he drew out a large 
roll of bills, and added apologetically: 
“Gentlemen, I’ve enjoyed your company. 
I was really lonesome. It will be a pleasure 
if you will allow me to pay the reckoning.” 

“This dinner is just overhead charges 
on our easy win,” objected Burke. 

Gowdy also expostulated, and reached 
for the check, but Henry P. drew it back, 
saying with a laugh: “ That’s just what 
I’m doing—paying it out of easy money. 
See!” 

He handed the telegram to Gowdy, who 
read aloud: 


“Star Flower won. Your ten thousand on at 


six to one.” 


Burke gasped. Sixty thousand dollars! 
No wonder Scanlon felt like paying for the 
dinner. 

“We are pikers, Jim!” Gowdy exclaimed 
despondently. 

“ That’s what the gang does,” Henry P. 
volunteered. “ They run a horse till he’s 
a long price, then they shoot. They’re 
crooks, because they’ve got jocks who 
would be honest, if they weren’t tempted, 
under their thumbs. Before I left New 
York this morning I learned that it was to 
be a boat race, and that Star Flower was 
nominated, so I left the money with my 
commissioner, to be put down at the last 
minute. I know three operators in the 
United Telegraphs that can decipher any 
race track code that was ever invented. 
This will cost me a five thousand subscrip- 
tion to the key men.” 

“It’s worth it,” Gowdy declared. 

“Yes. You see”—Scanlon addressed 
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Burke—“ it’s what a bettor loses on the 
ponies that counts. Nine out of ten of the 
good things you hear about turn out wrong. 
Many of them are sent out by the gang, 
just to get the sucker money in. I’ve had 
bad things, but devilish few. I wouldn’t 
bet sour money on a tip unless I got it as 
I get mine.” He pulled out his watch. 


“T’ve got to go, gentlemen,” he said de- 
“Tm going back to New York 


cisively. 
to-night.” 

“ Just a minute, Mr. Scanlon.” Gowdy 
laid a detaining hand on the speaker’s arm. 
“Tf I go down to New York, would it be 
any trouble to you to let me in on some- 
thing? I refused your invitation last year, 
but—” 

“That’s all right, Gowdy,” Henry P. 
said kindly. ‘One thing I like about you 
is that you are cautious, and don’t overplay 
your hand. In this business I don’t want 
any flutterheads. I don’t want any- 
body to feel that I led them into deeper 
waters than they can swim in.” He hesi- 
tated. ‘“ They’re running at Pimlico next 
week, and I’m going to shoot with a big 
horse.” 

“What horse is that, Mr. Scanlon?” 
Gowdy asked. 

Scanlon stiffened a little, and his flint- 
gray eyes took on a hard look. 

“You'll forgive me, sir,” he reproved, 
“if I forbear to answer that question. I 
will send you a wire to come to New York, 
if you wish to, and at the proper time I 
will tell you the horse’s name. It will be 
up to you whether you bet five dollars or 
five thousand. If my horse hasn’t got four- 
teen pounds the best of the others in his 
race, 1’ll—well, I won’t tell you to bet.” 

“T’ll string with you, Mr. Scanlon!” 

Burke had been tingling with hunger 
for the wealth that Henry P., like a ne- 
cromancer, could lift like rabbits from a 
tall hat. Henry P. himself was absolutely 
convincing. He had a sincere face and 
brave, steadfast eyes. Perhaps they were 
hard, but they were the kind of eyes that 
won out. 

“ Mr. Scanlon,” Burke said, ‘I hesitate 
to butt in, but if I accompanied Sam would 
it be too importunate?” 

Henry P. laughed. 

“ You are Gowdy’s friend. It would be 
no trouble to me. In New York there’s a 
million dollars waiting for the man who 
thinks he can pick a winner. Come with 
him, if you want to; but if my horse steps 
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in a hole and breaks a leg, don’t blame me. 
Now, gentlemen, thank you for the pleas- 
ant evening!” 

He shook hands cordially and went out. 


II 


A wEEK later Burke received a long- 
distance message from Gowdy, in Buffalo, 
saying that Scanlon had wired him to come 
to New York that night. 

Burke jumped at the chance. 

“Tl be on the New York Central to- 
night,” he said. 

On the way Burke confided to Gowdy 
that he had only brought six hundred 
dollars. 

“ We'll feel them out, Gowdy,” he said. 
“ Tf it looks good, we'll play ’em thousands 
next time, eh?” 

“ That’s right, Jim,” Gowdy concurred. 
“We'll feel ’em out.” 

In New York Gowdy went down to Scan- 
lon’s office to arrange the matter. When 
he returned to the hotel, he said: 

“Henry P. tells me not to bet on his 
horse to-day, for the track is heavy; but he 
thinks he can give us a winner that will 
get us the eats money. He'll know if it’s 
meant just before race time. We’re to go 
to a pool room and wait there. He’ll call 
me up on the phone and give me the horse’s 
name.” 

“T say, Gowdy,” Burke suggested glee- 
fully, “‘ we can get the name of Scanlon’s 
horse. If he’s entered to-day, his name 
will be in the ‘ Running Form’ under the 
owner’s name.” 

Gowdy frowned. 

“There you go, Burke! Didn’t I tell 
you that Henry P. was one of the smartest 
men in America? His horses don’t run in 
his name. More than that, nobody has 
ever seen his name in print in connection 
with horses. He gave me this to get us 
into the pool room.” 

“‘ This ” was a membership card entitling 
the presenter of it to the hospitality of the 
Mountain Hunting Club. 

Burke and Gowdy found the club in 
Thirty-First Street, near Broadway. Just 
off the sidewalk the window of a ladies’ hat 
shop bloomed like a flowered garden with 
lids for madame and mademoiselle. Above, 
gold letters proclaimed that Dr. Eastman 
was a dentist. A narrow entrance hall led 
to a small elevator. 

As Gowdy and Burke passed in, a small, 
dark, rat-faced man who had been loitering 
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at the entrance followed them. In com- 
pliance with Gowdy’s request, the elevator 
shot up to the top. The rat-faced man 
followed them out of it into a narrow hall 
that led past one closed door and ended at 
another. 

“Who do you want?” the man asked. 

Gowdy drew the card from his pocket. 

Their associate tapped five distinct taps 
on the end door with a finger nail. There 
was the click of a key turning in a lock, 
the door was opened a little, and somebody 
within, after peering through a crack, said: 

“ Oh, all right! Come in.” 

The two investors entered, and the rat- 
faced man went back to the elevator. 

There were just five men in the room, 
besides the officials. On one side of it was 
a platform two feet high, and on the wall 
behind this was a blackboard, on which 
were chalked the names of the horses en- 
tered for the six races of the day. Ona 
high stool sat a young man, smoking a 
cigarette. 

To the right an open door showed an- 
other smaller room. A drop shelf cut this 
doorway, and acted as a counter for trans- 
acting business. At the shelf sat a stout 
man, in his shirt sleeves, and beyond him 
a telegraph instrument was clicking, inces- 
santly clicking. The boy with the chalk 
addressed the fat man as “ Joe.” 

“T’ve never been here before,” Gowdy 
said. 

“They don’t seem to do much business 
—not many people. Are they reliable?” 
Burke queried. 

Gowdy chuckled. 

“Tt’s not a piker’s playground — they 
won’t let ‘em in. It’s for the big players. 
It’s one of many rooms controlled by the 

‘ring. If you won a hundred thousand dol- 
lars here, that fat man wouldn’t blink an 
eyelash,” 

Gowdy indicated a slender, dark-faced 
man walking up and down the room. 

“ That’s Reilly Brady, the plunger,” he 
said. ‘‘ He’s got some killing on, and he’s 
come here to this quiet place to play it.” 

It was just before the start of the second 
race. The first odds had been chalked up 
on the board when Joe called into the room: 

“Ts there a Mr. Gowdy here? Wanted 
at the phone. In here, sir,” he added, lift- 
ing the ledge. 

When Gowdy came out he said: 

“ It’s Adverse—in this race.” He looked 
at the board. ‘“ He’s six to one. Henry 
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P. says not to play too stiff—he’s afraid of 
Poker Face. I'll bet five hundred only.” 

Burke handed Gowdy five hundred-dol- 
lar bills, saying: 

“Tl do the same.” 

In five minutes the thousand dollars nes- 
tling in Joe’s yawning dispatch box be- 
longed to the room, for Poker Face won, 
with Adverse second. 

As they made their way back to the 
hotel, Gowdy said: : 

‘“‘Henry P. warned me not to bet heavy, 
but you can see the horse was meant. Per- 
haps he got left at the post, or perhaps he 
wasn’t quite good enough.” 

Burke was silent. 


III 


THAT evening, just after they had fin- 
ished dinner, Scanlon dropped in at their 
hotel and said cheerily: 

“ Well, gentlemen, that little thing was 
all right!” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Scanlon?” 
Gowdy asked querulously. ‘“ Adverse 
didn’t win, and we lost a thousand.” 

“Of course he didn’t win! I was afraid 
of Poker Face beating him; but he ran 
second, where I told you to play him, and 
he was two to one for place.” 

‘“‘ T—I certainly understood that we were 
to back him to win.” 

Henry P. made a despairing gesture with 
an uplift of both hands. 

“That’s the limit!” he declared. “I 
told you over the phone ‘ Adverse— 
second,’ ” 

Gowdy gasped. 

“ And I took that to mean the second 
race!” he moaned. 

“Why would I mention the race?” 
Henry P. queried. ‘“ You had eyes to see 
that on the board.” 

Gowdy turned to Burke, and there were 
tears in his voice as he said: 

““My fault—I’m sorry!” 

“ Just a bit of bad luck,” Burke re- 
turned. “ Forget about it!” 

‘“‘ That’s the spirit!” Scanlon commented. 
“A good loser is a rare bird.” He drew 
out a bulging wallet. “ You two gentle- 
men came down here on my invitation, and 
this was largely my fault. I don’t like say- 
ing too much over the phone, and perhaps 
I wasn’t explicit enough. I'll make that 
money good.” 

“ Not on your life, Mr. Scanlon!” Gowdy 
expostulated. ‘“I’ll make Jim’s loss good.” 
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Burke declared that nobody was going 
to make anything good so far as he was 
concerned. It was just a bit of bad luck. 
The mistake might have made them a lot 
of money, for Adverse had only been beaten 
a neck, and he was six to one to win. 

“‘ Well, gentlemen,” Scanlon said, “ we’ve 
just loaned ’em that money. In three or 
four days Dave is going to put over the 
big horse. You could stay here and I 
might get you a winner, but I hand-pick 
all that comes over the clothesline, and 
there might not be one that was a cinch.” 

“Tye got to go back,” Burke replied. 
“T’ve got a deal on about a subdivision; 
but I’d like to come down when there’s 
something doing.” 

“Tl stay right here,” Gowdy declared. 
“ They can’t cop my money without my 
camping on their trail!” 

‘“‘Same here, Sam,” Burke commented. 
“You call me up when things are ripe, and 
I'll bring a few extra dollars next time.” 

“You two Canucks are the goods!” 
commended Scanlon. He drew a letter 
from his pocket, and handed it to Gowdy. 
“ That’s from Dave, my trainer,” he said. 


Gowdy ran his eye over the letter and 


handed it to Burke. The envelope was 
crumpled and soiled, as if it had been ad- 
dressed in a stable. The letter was in 
pencil, and written by fingers more accus- 
tomed to putting bandages on a horse’s leg 
than holding a pen. Its language, while 
not eloquent, was to the point. It stated 
that the big horse was bursting his gizzard 
with eagerness to run—never was better in 
his life. Dave had worked him a mile and 
a quarter in two minutes and six seconds, 
and he was under double wraps all the way. 
He was entered in the Capitol Stakes next 
Tuesday, and was pounds better than any- 
thing in the stake. He couldn’t lose. 

The letter was very convincing to Burke. 
At last he was on the inside! 

This was the conviction in his mind as 
he mentally rehearsed the adventure on 
his way back to Hamilton that night. His 
reason for taking only six hundred dollars 
with him had been caution. He had heard 
stories of the wire tapping game, but there 
had been no talk of wire tapping, and no 
suspicious effort to get him in for big 
money. In fact, Henry P. had advised a 
small bet. He knew that when crooks set 
out to get a man for big money, they al- 
ways let him win something at first. If it 
had been a put-up job, they could have 
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let him bet five hundred on some even 
money horse. Of course, but for Gowdy’s 
mistake, he would have won a thousand 
on Adverse for the place; but if Gowdy 
had been in with crooks, he wouldn’t have 
made that mistake. 

Back in Hamilton, Burke feverishly 
gathered in all the money he could lay his 
hands on. He even put a mortgage on his 
own house. He was like a man bitten by 
the treasure hunting bug—temporarily in- 
sane with the thirst for getting rich quick. 
He was excited and exhilarated. Here, he 
felt sure, was a chance where luck was 
locked in the closet. 

On Sunday, when Gowdy telephoned 
him from New York to come down there 
on Monday night, Burke had fifteen thou- 
sand dollars in the inside pocket of his vest. 

At the station he was greeted by Arthur 
Hayes, who had been negotiating with him 
for the purchase of his subdivision. Hayes 
represented New York capital, Burke un- 
derstood. He was delighted to learn that 
Burke was going to New York on that 
train, for he was sending his wife home, 
her mother being ill, and he couldn’t go 
himself. Hayes lamented that he hadn’t 
been able to get the drawing-room, for his 
wife was afraid to travel alone; but now 
it would be all right if Mr. Burke would 
look after her. 

Now Burke had secured the drawing- 
room for himself, partly because he was 
carrying fifteen thousand dollars with him. 
Here was a chance to cultivate Hayes’s 
friendship—which might help the big land 
deal; so he said that he would give Mrs. 
Hayes his drawing-room. Indeed, he in- 
sisted on it. 

Mrs. Hayes proved to be a most delight- 
ful littke woman, vivacious and _ girlish. 
They spent practically the whole evening 
together in the drawing-room on the train; 
and next morning, when Burke put her into 
a taxi at the terminal, she thanked him 
effusively for his goodness. 

Gowdy was waiting for Burke at the 
hotel. As they breakfasted, Sam developed 
a pessimistic streak. 

“ Guess I’ve got the blues,” he said. “ If 
I meet a cross-eyed nigger on the street to- 
day, I’m not going to bet a cent!” 

Burke chuckled. 

“Tf I meet a curly-headed Indian, I’m 
going to shoot the roll,” he declared. 

“T’ll phone Henry P.,” Gowdy said, “ to 
tell him we’re here, and to get instructions.” 
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When he rejoined Burke, he told his 
friend that Scanlon would join them at 
one o’clock. 

The hours that intervened seemed in- 
terminable to Burke; but at one o’clock 
Scanlon appeared. 

“T had to wait till Dave got me on the 
long distance from Pim,” he said; “ be- 
cause a horse may look like a million dol- 
lars to-day and next morning he may leave 
his oats in the feed box. Dave says it’s the 
surest thing he ever saw in his life. Mind 
you, gentlemen,” he warned, “ I’m depend- 
ing on that horse and Dave just as much 
as you are. My jock, Finney, I could bet 
my life on. The horse is right, and Dave 
is honest, but—accidents will happen.” 

“1’m quite willing to take that chance,” 
Burke declared. 

“ You’re a good sport, Mr. Burke,” Scan- 
lon said. ‘I wish you luck. I’m backing 
my horse heavily, in Chicago and down 
town. I’m going to put a crimp in Izzy 
Upstein’s roll that will make him throw 
bricks at the synagogue—at the last min- 
ute, too. I won’t give him time to lay it 
off at the track, because that would cut 
the odds.” 


He drew a roll of bills from his pocket, 
and passed it to Gowdy. 

“There’s a thousand here,” he said. 
“You can bet that for me with yours. The 
name of the horse is in this envelope. He’s 


in the fourth race. Don’t open the en- 
velope until the horses are going to the 
post, so that if there’s any leak I can’t 
blame you, Gowdy.” 

“ Right-o, Scanlon!” 

When the two men went to the pool room 
in Thirty-First Street, the third race had 
just been run, and the smooth-haired boy 
was chalking up the odds for the fourth. 
Red Shanks was the favorite at eight to 
five. There were six starters, a chalk line 
through two names indicating that two 
horses had been scratched. 

After the second betting Gowdy said: 

“Tl open Henry P.’s envelope. He 
gets my goat with his damned mystery 
business, but I’ll string with him. He could 
have trusted me with the name of the 
horse.” 

“ T like his way of doing business,” Burke 
answered. 

At that instant Joe tapped with his pencil 
on the ledge in front of him, and handed 
_ the boy a slip of paper. The lad ran a 
sheepskin pad down the blackboard, ob- 
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literating the odds, and chatked up new fig- 
ures. Red Shanks was now two to one. 
One horse, Black Bonero, which had been 
fifteen to one, was now eight to one. 

“Time for action!” Gowdy said. He 
stepped over to the window, drew a packet 
of letters from his pocket, and selected an 
envelope that had the figure 8 in a corner. 
He tore it open, looked at the contents, and 
beckoned to Burke. 

“‘ Black Bonero,” Burke read on the slip. 
That was all—just “ Black Bonero.” 

“That’s our horse,” Gowdy said. “I 
guess some of Henry P.’s money is getting 
back to the track. He was fifteen, and 
now he’s only eight to one.” 

The voice of the fat man, Joe, rang 
through the room: 

“The horses are going to the post!” 

“Come on!” Burke said. 

At the shelf in front of Joe stood the 
small dark man whom Gowdy had named 
as Reilly Brady. 

“Two thousand on Black Bonero, Joe,” 
he was saying. 

Gowdy shoved a thumb into Burke’s 
back and whispered: 

“ There’s been a leak. Hurry, boy, be- 
fore they wipe it out!” 

As Brady turned away, Burke laid a 
great wad of bills on the shelf. 

“ Fifteen thousand on Black Bonero,” 
he said. 

The fat man hesitated, and Burke felt a 
sinking of the heart. What if his bet 
should be refused, and a fortune slip 
through his fingers? 

“Tl take five thousand,” Joe said. 
think I know who’s behind this coup!” 
“Lay it off, Joe!” Gowdy pleaded. 

Without answering, Joe pulled a phone 
to his side, and, calling a number, asked: 

“That you, Dick? Joe speaking. Ten 
thousand Black Bonero, win—aw, take it, 
Dick! I’m holdin’ ten thousand; and say, 
put two hundred on for me personal!” 

He listened for the answer. Then, reach- 
ing for Burke’s mound of bills, he riffled 
them expertly, tossed them into his tin box, 
and wrote out a ticket: 


“Ty 


$120,000 to $15,000 Black Bonero to win. 


He handed this to Burke. 

“Ten thousand for me, Joe—Bonero,” 
said Gowdy. 

Joe shook his head. 

“T can’t take that much. I'll take two 
thousand. Dick says the town’s flooded 
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with Bonero money. He says Henry P.’s 
behind this.” 

“Well, look here, Joe—I’ll be candid 
with you. One thousand of this is Henry 
P.’s. Take it, and two thousand of mine. 
Be a sport, old man!” 

“ You're on, Mr. Gowdy,” Joe replied. 
“ That’s all, that’s all—the horses are now 
at the post.” 

Gowdy put the ticket in his pocket. 

“It was that fellow Brady backing Bo- 
nero that frightened Joe,” he said, as he 
turned away. “ He’s a sure-thing shooter, 
Brady is.” 

“ You can have part of my bet,” Burke 
declared sympathetically. 

He was interrupted by a voice from the 
inner room crying: 

“ They’re off! Red Shanks winging.” 

“It’s too late, Jim,’ Gowdy declared. 
“ll win a good bet, anyway.” 

“ Red Shanks a length in front; Black 
Bonero second— under wraps; the rest 
bunched, with Summer Maid trailing!” said 
the voice. 

Gowdy grabbed Burke by the lapels of 
his coat and shook him. 


“ Black Bonero under wraps!” he cried 


exultantly. “ He’s just playing with Red 
Shanks; and Finney riding—that’s Finney! 
Knowing he’s got the best horse under him, 
he’ll nurse him—hold him in his lap. It’s 
a mile and a quarter. Finney ’ll let Red 
Shanks run himself into the ground, and 
then Bonero ’Il roll home!” 

Burke gasped, and tried to speak, but 
he couldn’t. Excitement was choking him. 
He tore himself loose and paced the floor, 
both arms swinging out from his sides like 
the wings of a fighting cock. 

‘“‘ Down the back stretch!” the voice pro- 
claimed. ‘‘ Red Shanks opened up a lead 
of three lengths, but Bonero going e-e-easy 
—his boy hasn’t moved on him yet.” 

“Oh, you Bonero! Oh, you Finney 
boy!” Gowdy exulted. “Mile and a quarter, 
and Bonero going easy! Oh, you Finney 
boy.” He grabbed Burke again. “Say, 
old sport, we’ll give Henry P. five hundred 
bucks for Finney!” 

“And what about Henry P. himself?” 
Burke asked. 

‘“ Twenty-five per cent to Henry P” 

Burke stared. He hadn’t heard about 
that; and yet, of course, it was only fair. 

“Should have been a fifty-fifty split,” 
rene added; “but Henry P. likes me, 
and— 
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“ They’re on the lower turn,” the voice 
added, “ swinging into the stretch. Red 
Shanks still in the lead by one length!” 

‘““Bonero’s got him—Bonero’s got him! 
Oh, you Finney boy!” Gowdy yelped. 

And then the inexorable voice of the 
oracle came over the head of fat Joe: 

“ Black Bonero ran out at the turn— 
went wide. Dr. B. is closing on Red 
Shanks next the rail. Blue Ghost is third, 
and coming!” 

Burke’s knees sagged. He tottered to a 
chair and slumped into it. 

“My God!” gasped Gowdy, his eyes 
wide. 

‘“‘ Bonero’s coming again,” the voice an- 
nounced. ‘‘ He’s lapped on Blue Ghost. 
The jock on Red Shanks has gone to the 
bat—they’re all riding—it’s anybody’s 
race! The leaders are under the wire, 
bunched!” 

There was a ghastly silence—the solemn 
hush that lies like a dead thing in front of 
a storm. Only the rapid sputter, sputter, 
sputter of the clicking machine in the other 
room went on. Burke was clutching at his 
collar. He was smothering. Gowdy stood 
like a man made of cloth or some soft 
material. 

“ Here comes the winner!” broke the si- 
lence. ‘ Red Shanks wins by a nose, Blue 
Ghost gets the place, and Black Bonero 
shows.” 

The smooth-haired boy had sprung to his 
feet. With his chalk he swept an oval ring 
around Red Shanks’s name, wrote “2” 
over Blue Ghost, and “3” over Black 
Bonero. 

What mockery that last figure was! 
What mattered it that Black Bonero was 
third? If he had been beaten twenty 
lengths, it would have been just the same. 
Burke’s thousands, even his house, were 
in that tin box behind fat Joe. Fatuous 
fool!’ Ruined! Greed was a slayer, a kill- 
er of soul and body, a shatterer of common 
sense! 

“ Let’s get out of here, Gowdy,” he said 
in a husky voice. 

“ Wait a minute,” the other commanded. 
“There may be a mistake in the colors, or 
a claim of foul, or something.” 

But presently Joe announced: 

“ That’s official—- Red Shanks, Blue 
Ghost, Black Bonero. I’ll pay off, I’ll pay 
off!” 

Two men stepped up to the wicket where 
Joe sat, but at that instant the knob on the 
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door rattled as if somebody were trying to 
open it. There was an imperative beat of 
knuckles against its wooden panel, and a 
hoarse voice was bellowing: 

“Open this door!” 

é 
IV 

Gowpy clutched Burke by the arm, and 
whispered: 

“ Keep still—police—a raid!” 

The chalk artist slipped from his stool, 
and glided through the door to the other 
room. The door closed, and there was the 
click of key and bolt on the inside. 

Again the hoarse voice was demanding: 

“ Open this door, or Ill bust it in!” 

Nobody moved. The men seemed petri- 
fied, turned to stone. One darted to the 
window, looked out, and, turning back, 
waved his hands hopelessly—there was no 
escape that way. 

Once more the voice came from the hall: 

“Open up, or I’ll bust the door!” 

There was a brief deathly stillness, and 
then a crash of some force against the door 
—a shoulder, or a foot. The lock rattled. 


Again a heavier battering, and the bolt of 


the lock tore its splintering way through 
the casement, and the door flung wide. 

Two big chaps, with guns in their hands, 
sprang into the room. One swung the door 
shut, saying to the other: 

“Put your back against that, Bill! If 
anybody tries anything, wing him!” 

The two men were in plain clothes, but 
the speaker threw back his coat, showing a 
silver star on his breast, and said: 

“Vou’re under arrest! Where’s the 
keeper of this room?” 

One man pointed timidly to the door of 
the inner room. A knock on its panel, and 
a command to open, produced nothing but 
silence. The officer seized a heavy oaken 
chair and swung it with terrific force 
against the door, just at the lock. The 
door yielded to this strong persuasion, and 
the officer rushed in. Almost immediately 
he came back again, saying: 

“They made their get-away, Bill—that 
side door, and down the elevator, while 
we’ve been in here. Quick work! Now 
you fellows,” he said, turning to the bettors, 
“you’re under arrest. My advice to you 
is to tell me who was running this room.” 

But nobody knew anybody’s name, ex- 
cept just Joe; and there are so many Joes 
in New York that that didn’t mean any- 
thing at all. 
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“ Well,” the officer said, “‘ there’s a van 
down on the street, and you can explain 
to the sergeant how come you're here bet- 
tin’ real money with men you don’t even 
know the names of!” 

Gowdy drew the officer to one side. 

“ Let’s go into the other room,” he said. 
“ There’s a phone there, and we’d best call 
up Captain Shea. When I say that Henry 
P. is my friend, it ’ll make a difference.” 

“ Who’s Henry P.?” the officer sneered.. 

“You call up Captain Shea, officer, and 
you'll find out. You don’t want to get 
thanked backward, do you?” 

He stepped toward the other room, and 
the policeman followed. Burke could hear 
a jiggle with the phone receiver, and then 
half of a conversation that was evidently 
being shared at the other end by a police 
official. 

When Gowdy and the policeman came 
out, the officer said, addressing Burke: 

“Tl take your name and address, and 
this gentleman’s. You’d better not light 
out till we get this man you call Joe. We'll 
want your evidence.” He turned to the 
five other men in the room. “ You come 
along and sign the register at the sergeant’s 
desk,”’ he told them. 

One of them put up a big howl at this— 
letting two men off and taking them. 

“Look here, sonny!” the policeman re- 
torted. ‘‘ You go interfering with me and 
my duty, and I'll hand you one; and you 
know what it ’ll get you with the sergeant, 
if I make that complaint. Come along!” 

“Let them get away,” Gowdy advised 
Burke. “ We don’t want to go down with 
a couple of officers loading people into a 
patrol wagon!” 

The two men waited five minutes, and 
then shot down to earth in the elevator. 
Almost in silence they wended their way, 
as if by a woodcraft instinct of direction, 
back to the hotel. 

“T might have known!” Burke was mut- 
tering. “I might have known something 
would happen!” 

Black Bonero running out at the turn 
was the specific something this time. 

There were a hundred, a thousand natu- 
ral chances always against a big killing. 
A horse might be left at the post, cut down, 
or forced into a pocket by a combine of 
the jockeys and held there. Sometimes a 
horse fell in a mix-up; and sometimes the 
jockey might have in his bootleg a big 
ticket on another horse. Curious how, 
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blinded by the lure of sudden wealth, 
Burke had forgotten all these things! 
Gowdy, at his side, kept moaning about 
the fate that had shouldered the black 
horse to the outside rail. It had burned 
up for him a bale of yellow-backed bills; 
and Henry P. would have lost a fortune. 
“T tell you, Burke,” he said hotly, as 
they trudged along, “ the Red Shanks gang 
bought up Finney. He’s a little crook, 
anyway. Henry P. might have known bet- 
ter than to trust him in big money. He 
rides for the gamblers all the time. The 
pool room gang, if they got wind there was 
a big play going to be made on Black 
Bonero, could slip Finney five thousand!” 
All this recrimination was so much at 
variance with Gowdy’s praise of the jockey 
when the race was being run, that Burke 
looked at him in dull wonderment. Dull— 
yes, that was the state of his mind, dead- 
ened by the shock of his loss, and by the 
misfortune, the disgrace of being arrested 
in a pool room playing the horses! If that 
fact got back to Hamilton, it would be al- 
most worse than the loss of his money. 
Back in his room at the hotel, he paced 


the floor, smoking, smoking interminably. 
A drink—two drinks! 

Almost mechanically he started to pack 
his bag, but suddenly he stopped, remem- 
bering that he had been warned not to leave 
New York. If he did so, they had his ad- 


dress. Perhaps he could be extradited for 
breaking custody—he had been under ar- 
rest—and then there would be scandal and 
expense. 

His mind, working with stunned leth- 
argy, could decide nothing with clarity; 
but Father Mulligan, the little priest who 
had gone from Hamilton to New York, 
would know what he should do. Peter 
Mulligan was as bright as a silver dollar, 
and broad-minded. His parish was on the 
East Side of the city, and he would know 
just how the police were to be treated. 
Burke would go to him at once. 

When Burke reached Father Mulligan’s 
humble rooms on Second Avenue, the priest 
was in; and to the kindly, stout, red-faced 
Irishman with the beautiful blue, honest 
eyes he told his story from end to end. 
Sometimes the priest’s chubby hand rested 
on his knee encouragingly, for it was his 
own sin that Burke emphasized. 

At last the priest heaved a great sigh 
and said: 

“« Jim, my boy, you’ve been in the hands 
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of the forty thieves. It was a plant from 
end to end!” 

“ But, father, there was no talk of wire 
tapping, and Henry P. bet a thousand dol- 
lars for himself.” 

“ Burke, these birds are up to date. I’ve 
known of a lot of queer things here in this 
parish, but this is a new one. The pool 
room was just a fake. It was no pool room. 
They just rented that place and waited like 
spiders in a web for your coming!” 

“ But the police raid, father?” 

“There was no police raid. They just 
had a couple of strong-arm crooks with false 
badges on their breasts arrest you, so that 
you’d clear off home and not make a squeal 
over the money.” 

“ What will I do, father? Tell me, what 
will I do?” 

“ You'll just sit quiet for a minute, and 
I'll make sure. I know Danny Shea, cap- 
tain of that precinct. If he’s in, we'll go 
up to see him. The sooner we get after 
these crooks the better!” 

When the priest came back from tele- 
phoning, he said: 

“Come on, Jim, my boy! 
is waiting for us.” 

On the way Father Mulligan bought a 
sporting paper. As he perused it he 
chuckled. 

“There’s the description of that race, 
Jim,” he said, when they had left the street 
car. ‘That vivid description that they 
gave you in the pool room was just a joke 
on you. They had the results before they 
tuned in. Just read this paper. Black 
Bonero never was in the hunt. It says Red 
Shanks won, eased up, and Bonero was 
beaten six lengths, though he was third; 
and there’s nothing about him running out 
at the turn, because he didn’t. There was 
some signal that they flashed to your friend 
Gowdy, telling him that Red Shanks had 
won, and he got out the slip of paper with 
‘Black Bonero’ written on it.” 

When Burke had gone over the whole 
matter again with Captain Shea, the police 
officer said: 

“Yes, they were crooks. There was no 
pool room raid in my precinct to-day. Joe 
is a bit like Dutch Lou, and your Henry 
P. Scanlon may be Gentleman Richard. If 
we can pinch them, there’s a chance—just 
a chance—that we may make them dis- 
gorge; but these fellows will stop at noth- 
ing—perjury, or even murder. I'll sweep 
the moose yard for them. With their 


Captain Shea 
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pockets full of easy money they won’t keep 
off Broadway, for they’ll think that that 
arrest will silence you. You stay in New 
York—we’ll want you to identify them.” 


V 


Back at his hotel, Burke found that 
Gowdy had paid his bill and vanished. Of 
course he had known of Burke’s visit to the 
police—must have, or he would have bra- 
zened it out. 

As Burke sat in the café, eating a more 
or less forced dinner, a tall, hawk-faced 
man halted at his table. 

“Mr. Burke, of Hamilton, I believe,” he 
said, as he drew back the empty chair op- 
posite Burke and sat down. 

“ Ves, I’m Mr. Burke; but you have the 
advantage of me.” 

The stranger chuckled. 

“T might have, at that,” he said; “ but 
I’ve been looking for you all day. Where 
do you suppose I got track of you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Through your visit, a short time ago, 
to the police station. You see—” 

The stranger drew from his pocket a 
silver star, which he held almost hidden in 
the palm of his hand. 

“‘ Ah, I see!” Burke said. ‘ You’ve come 
from Captain Shea.” 

“‘ No—I’m in the Morality Department. 
I’ve nothing to do with your squeal on some 
pool room; but there’s been a charge laid 
against you under the Mann Act, that you 
transported Little Jane through New York 
and Pennsylvania from Hamilton.” 

If the stranger had drawn a blackjack 
and swatted Burke across the head, the 
paralyzing effect would not have been more 
complete than the result of these words. 


“ That’s a lie!” he managed to babble.’ 


“ Mrs. Hayes was put in my charge in 
Hamilton by her husband!” 

“ Little Jane hasn’t any husband—she’s 
too clever for that. Look here!” the stran- 
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ger said. “ I’ve just come here to give you 
a friendly warning. The boys don’t want 
to ride you to death, but they don’t want to 
be bothered, see? You ain’t got a chance 
except to go up the river to serve a stretch 
under that beautiful fool thing, the Mann 
Act. ‘The drawing-room on the train was 
taken in your name, and Little Jane, plus, 
occupied it. I could pinch you now, but 
I ain’t seen you yet. Say, buddy ”—the 
evil-faced stranger grinned—“ when-you go 
on a joy ride again, don’t tip the porter 
fifty cents. Give him five dollars!” 

“Tt’s all a lie—blackmail!” Burke de- 
clared hotly. 

“You explain that to the magistrate. 
I’ve got nothin’ to do with that; but I'll 
tell you somethin’, Johnny Canuck—if 
you’re on the train for Hamilton to-night, 
a man will slip you a thousand bucks. The 
boys ain’t hard-hearted. They’re sports, 
but they’ve got to take care of themselves.” 

Then the stranger walked out of the café. 

Burke, having no heart for the rest of his 
dinner, went to his room and packed his 
bag. He would go to see the little priest 
again, and get his advice. 

After explaining the new angle of this 


iniquitous thing, Father Mulligan said: 
“T’m afraid you’re up against it, Burke. 
You hadn’t much of a chance of getting 


your money back, anyway.” He put his 
hand on the troubled one’s shoulder. 
“There was a very noble Englishman lived 
once, and he wrote: 


“He who steals my purse steals trash; but he 
who steals my good name steals that which not 
enriches him, but leaves me poor indeed.” 


Burke lifted his eyes to the priest’s and 
asked: 

“Do you think they could, father?” 

“They could, Jim; and your good name 
is to be cherished above all.” 

Burke went down the stone steps of the 
old house, broken. 





THE DREAM OF LIFE 


Lire, say the wise, is but a dream, 
The fancy of a fevered brain, 

And nothing is, but all things sem— 
Love, beauty, pleasure—even pain. 


A dream! So be it, let us then 

Right nobly dream it as we may— 
Dream it like women and like men, 

Till death shall end the dream with day. 


Richard Leigh 








Are Millionaires People? 


IT WAS AT A CRISIS IN HIS LIFE THAT LEE ALLEN, INVENTOR 


AND SMALL MANUFACTURER, ENCOUNTERED THE HEAD 
OF A BIG AND SOULLESS CORPORATION 


N the fourteenth-floor corridor of a 

Madison Avenue skyscraper an el- 
derly man awaited an elevator. The 
hour was twenty minutes after seven 
o’clock of a chill April evening, and most of 
the building’s occupants had gone for the 
day. 

He was an affluent-looking person. His 
portly figure, nearly six feet in height, 
sleekly filled a light-weight black overcoat 
with silk lapels. A cap covered the snow- 
white hair which grew in burnsides down 
each cheek. A _ close-cropped mustache 
that was as white as his head contrasted 
sharply with a firm, bronzed complexion, 
indicating much wholesome living in the 
open. 

Four times within as many minutes he 
had pressed the “ down” button, with no 
car responding; and yet he did not fret or 
curse or pace the slate-tiled floor. Beyond 
glancing at a thin gold watch and frowning 
slightly, he kept his impatience within dig- 
nified control. Besides, down the length of 
hall he saw one lighted door. 

A strange young man came suddenly up 
the stairs, looked around him anxiously, 
also saw the lighted door, and headed to- 
ward it. He was a shabbily dressed young 
fellow, scarcely thirty, and the portly one 
left off his jabbing at the elevator button 
on sight of him. Down the corridor the 
newcomer hurried, reached the door, hesi- 
tated for a moment with his hand on the 
knob, then summoned his courage visibly— 
and passed inside. 

The man in the hall was puzzled and 
thoughtful. Something about the young 
stranger, entirely aside from the uncon- 
ventional hour of his appearance, had 
stirred the portly one’s interest. 


By William Dudley Pelley 
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In sharp silhouette on the ground glass 
of the door the lettering stood out: 


GREAT WESTERN SALES COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


What the Great Western Sales Company 
might be, what lines it handled and for 
whom, how much business it did and 
where—these were matters of minor con- 
cern at the moment. Of greater conse- 
quence was the advent, at such an hour of 
the early evening, of this seedy-looking 
youngster who had some sort of business in 
that particular office. 

Naturally, had it been the white-haired 
man’s office, he would have left off his ring- 
ing for the elevator and returned to see 
what the young fellow wanted; but it.was 
not the white-haired man’s office. So he 
waited, and listened, and watched that 
lighted panel to see whether anything dra- 
matic happened. 

Something did. 

Scarcely sixty full seconds had ticked 
away before the lighted door was pulled 
suddenly open, and the young stranger re- 
appeared in the corridor. There had been 
nervousness in his manner before. Now 
his eyes held a glaze, and his features 
looked waxen, with a greenish tinge about 
his mouth. Unsteadily he approached the 
elevator caging, and the older man saw 
what he had not seen before—the shabby 
youth was not only a stranger in the build- 
ing, but a stranger in New York. 

“* Small town ” was written all over him 
—in the soft felt hat and rumpled clothing, 
the baggy-kneed trousers and poorly pol- 
ished shoes. He had the hands of a me- 
chanic and the set, glassy expression of 
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those who hurl themselves beneath on-com- 
ing trains. 

Furthermore, in his right hand he carried 
an open letter and in his left a raggedly 
torn envelope. 

Down the corridor, step by step, he ap- 
proached—feeling his way with his feet, as 
if he were blind. Abreast of the elevator 
he appeared to stagger. One foot lagged 
queerly and one knee weakened. The 
young man groaned and lifted one wrist to 
his forehead. 

The next instant he went down with 
an ugly thud on the hard slate floor. The 
older man gave a cry of concern. Spring- 
ing forward, he lifted the stricken one. 

“What’s the matter, sonny? Faint?” 

For a time the lad’s face remained blood- 
less from shock. His eyes swam with ver- 
tigo. His lips moved to speak, but no 


sound came out. 

Then he tried to smile. 

The mingled wistfulness and bravery in 
that smile were heart-rending. The elusive 
heroism of it won the older man instantly. 

Letter and envelope had dropped from 
strengthless fingers and wafted along the 


corridor. Glancing about, wondering how 
he might summon help if it should be need- 
ed, the white-haired Samaritan noted that 
letter. It might supply a clew to the iden- 
tity of the one who had dropped it. 

Bracing him against the elevator caging, 
and stepping across his outsprawled legs, 
the older man recovered the paper. He 
fumbled beneath his overcoat for heavy 
crossbar glasses on a loop of neck ribbon, 
and pushed them down on his nose. 

It was a typewritten business communi- 
cation on a Great Western Sales Company 
letterhead, and it bore the current date: 


New York City, April 8. 
Mr. Lee Aten, Allen Mfg. Co., Hebron, Ver- 
mont. 
Dear Mr. ALLEN: 

Sorry to ask you to come back this evening only 
to disappoint you; but, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, the affairs of our company have reached 
such a pass that I must go. West at once. I am 
instructing Miss Thurman to wait until you arrive 
at our office this evening and hand you this letter 
of explanation. 

The truth of the matter is that around two 
o’clock this afternoon, through causes beyond our 
control, we were obliged to make a general assign- 
ment for the benefit of our creditors. Owing to 
the failure of a big firm in St. Louis, whose ac- 
count we have been carrying for months, we found 
ourselves sustaining such a loss that the step was 
unavoidable. I can only refer you to our attor- 
neys, Laffer, Gamil and Hiness, 3514 Broadway. 
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This, of course, precludes our advancing the 
money to carry your business, about which we 
have been corresponding the past few weeks. 

Regretting the shock this must be to you, and 
sincerely trusting you will be able to work out of 
your difficulties, I remain, 

: Faithfully yours, 
A. A. Marrow. 


As the elderly man finished this calami- 
tous epistle, he heard a second groan behind 
him. The man from Hebron, Vermont, had 
pulled himself to his feet, and was holding 
himself upright with difficulty, his fingers 
thrust into the elevator ironwork. 

“ Got a pretty hard wallop, did you, son? 
I read this letter to see who you were, and 
what ailed you.” 

“What’s the m-m-matter with me? 
Everything went green and black. It never 
did before!” 

“ Hurt yourself when you fell?” 

“N-n-no, sir. I’m better now. 
thing’s all right, thank you.” 

The lad accepted his letter and hat, stuf- 
fing the former into a pocket, and stooping 
to brush the dust from the legs of his 
trousers; but the older man knew that 
everything was not all right. Everything 
was all wrong—cruelly all wrong. 

“Pull yourself together, boy. Such 
things happen. I’ve been through a few 
of them myself. How much are they into 
you for?” inquired the portly one, giving 
a jerk of his head toward the lighted door. 

“Over s-s-seventeen thousand d-d-dol- 
lars,” the other said huskily. 

“’m afraid the elevator signal’s broken 
on this floor. I’ve been punching the but- 
ton for the past five minutes myself. You’d 
better not start down till you’re sure of 
your legs. Hit your business pretty hard, 
losing seventeen thousand?” 

“It m-m-means bankruptcy for me, too, 
I guess.” 

“That so? Well, well!” 

“I make washing machines. They were 
my Western agents, but they took nearly 
all my product.” 

“ Eggs all in one basket, eh?” 

“You might call it that.” 

‘Sit down on these stairs here for a 
minute. Tell me about things. It ’ll make 
you feel better.” 

At the right-hand side of the elevator 
cages a marble flight opened to the floor 
above. The young fellow sank down. He 
was beginning to perspire freely now. He 
pulled out a none too clean handkerchief 
and mopped his forehead. 
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“ There isn’t much to tell. I made the 
first machine for my wife. It did her work 
so well, and cost so much less than other 
washing machines, that lots of other women 
wanted me to make one for them. Then 
my Uncle Herman said I ought to get it 
patented. He loaned me the money, and— 
I did.” 

Strange to narrate, the portly one made 
a slight gesture for the Vermonter to move 
aside and give him room to sit down also. 
He seemed to have plenty of time; and 
though the young man spoke in a hollow, 
broken voice, it did give him relief to pour 
out his complex, as the paternal one had 
recognized. 

“ And you set up in business making 
them, eh?” 

“When my Uncle Herman died — yes. 
He carried five thousand dollars insurance, 
and he left it to my wife. I gave up my 
machinist’s job, rented a little building, 
and went into the business in earnest.” 

“ But you say the Great Western folks 
got into you for seventeen thousand? 
Where did the other twelve thousand come 
from?” 

“My profits over the past three years, 
and what I’ve borrowed from banks.” 

“ How much have you borrowed from 
banks?” 

“T’m into the banks over ten thousand 
dollars. Of course, I have some other ac- 
counts, and quite an investment in plant 
and machinery. My bankers wanted the 
amount reduced; so I made a proposition 
to Marrow to take up part of the loans and 
carry me. He’d agreed all along to do it. 
Now—everything’s gone to p-p-pieces!” 

A sad smile began to play about the 
older man’s heavy mouth. 

“Ts it a good washing machine that you 
invented?” 

*“* All the women who bought ’em seem 
to think so; but I didn’t have the capital 
to build up a sales force and do a lot of 
advertising. I had to sell through agents, 
and it looks as if they’d wrecked me!” 

“You had no idea this Marrow might 
be in hot water himself?” 

“No, sir. I came back to-night, as he 
told me to do over the phone this morning, 
expecting to sign a note with him and get 
his certified check for ten thousand dollars 
—five thousand to reduce my loans, and 
five thousand to increase my plant. It 
meant everything to me, that money. I 
never dreamed there’d be any hitch.” 
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“Well, what ’ll you do now?” 

“T wish I knew! I’m sick when I think 
what I’ve got to face. It’s the hardest, 
cruelest blow I’ve taken since I started the 
business, and I’ve taken a lot. You see, 
I had to buck a mighty big concern—the 
Domestic Hardware Syndicate. They put 
out a washer almost as good as mine, at 
about the same price, only mine runs by 
motor and has some improvements protect- 
ed by patents. The first year I was in the 
business they tried every way they knew 
to squeeze me out. They’re known as the 
Kitchen Utensil Trust,” young Allen added 
ruefully. 

‘““Why did you fight the Domestic peo- 
ple?. Did they ever make you an offer to 
handle your machine?” 

““T never gave ’em the chance. I knew, 
of course, when I brought out my model, 
it would make ’em sore. I just went on 
the principle of expecting they’d do to me 
what I might do if I were in their shoes. 
They’re a big, bloodless corporation, any- 
how. What did they care for my bally 
little washer, buying it or handling it, when 
they had their own established model—ad- 
vertised in the national magazines with mil- 
lions of money behind them?” 

“And so you fought ’em for a year, did 
you? How?” 

“My agents did—among the dealers. 
Sometimes we had to put in demonstration 
machines on consignment, till we’d proved 
our model was the best. Even if they were 
a soulless corporation with millions behind 
them, time and again we won out; but 
n-n-now—all that work is g-g-gone for 
nothing. Marrow’s done what the Domes- 
tic people couldn’t do. If I’ve got to take 
a seventeen-thousand-dollar loss — with 
what I owe already—they’ll have the field 
again at last!” 

The minutes ticked away as they sat 
there, and the color returned to the young 
Vermonter’s face. 

“It’s a wonder to me you didn’t go to 
the Domestic people squarely and frankly 
in the first place, and try to get them in- 
terested in your patent.” 

“And have them steal it, or buy it and 
squelch it, because of the way it kills their 
own line? You don’t know what I do 
about old J. B. Grandig, the man who float- 
ed it. I’ve heard what he does to poor 
inventors! Ellie—that’s my wife—wanted 
me to do some such crazy thing. For a 
year she razzed me to do it; but women 
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don’t understand about business. They 
aren’t suspicious enough. They think be- 
cause they’re honest themselves, every one 
else is. She’s downstairs now, waiting for 
me. We were going to a theater show to- 
night, to celebrate my success. Now I’ve 
got to go down and face her. I’ve got to 
tell her everything’s gone to smash. Oh, 
oh, oh!” 

“You said your wife relinquished some 
insurance money to help finance you at the 
start?” 

“Yes, sir. It was she who persuaded 
me to give up my machinist’s job, after 
Uncle Herman helped me on the patents, 
and strike out making those washers on my 
own. Then, until the baby came, she kept 
my books—” 

“You've got a baby?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“ How old?” 

“ He’ll be three in September, Bobby 
will. Oh, my God! I thought I was build- 
ing up a business that he’d take over some 
day; and now—now—” 

“ And you say your wife wanted you to 
go to the Domestic people. What did she 
think of this Marrow arrangement?” 

“She never liked it from the start, be- 
cause she met Marrow himself once, and 
took a personal dislike to him. You know 
how women are—they let their personal 
feelings enter into business too much.” 

“Has she followed your venture from 
the beginning?” 

“Huh! She’s done nothing else. I 
wanted to take in a man named Shawn as 
a partner, but she talked me out of that. 
He had ten thousand dollars, too. She 
claimed she was partner enough, and I let 
her think so. I wasn’t so sorry over Shawn, 
though. He bought an interest in another 
business up home, and six months later he 
skipped with all their cash. You see, get- 
ting this ten thousand from Marrow was 
a sort of vindication of my bad judgment— 
as she called it—in both Shawn and Mar- 
10w as men. Now she’s got the laugh on 
me, only she won’t laugh! She'll probably 
never say a word, and that ’ll make me feel 
worst of all!” 

“You say this wife of yours is down- 
stairs at this moment?” 

“ Waiting for me to come down with 
Marrow’s check—yes. Don’t you see what 
I’m facing?” 

‘Young man, it looks to me as if some 
good solid food wouldn’t hurt you. You’ve 
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sort of interested me in your calamity. 
Suppose we go down, pick up the little 
wife, and find a place where we can talk 
things over? I’ve been mixed up in a lot 
of different businesses. Maybe my judg- 
ment in a time like this won’t do any 
harm.” 

“ But I had the tickets all bought for 
that show—” 

“Never mind the show! Plenty of 
time for shows when this thing is settled. 
Let’s go to the floor below and take the 
elevator from there—if that button works 
better than this one. Think you can walk 
downstairs?” 

The young Vermonter nodded, though 
he clutched the rail tightly in making his 
way down the flight. 


i 


THE signal from the thirteenth floor 
brought the lift up at once. As the car 
shot down, floor by floor, the older man 
watched the younger from the corner of 
his eye. The lad’s face was corroded with 
lines which the features of no man under 
thirty should possess. Some gray showed 
in his hair. His back bowed slightly; and 
yet, for all his small-town flavor, he con- 
veyed an honesty of character, a sincerity 
of purpose, that touched the older man to 
the heart. In the younger one’s dejection 
he saw the tragedy and the romance of 
small business the nation over. No doubt, 
as he had said, he read his own experiences 
into the other’s plight, and the recollection 
made him kind. 

They reached the ground floor and 
passed out through the high, vaulted foyer. 
By the heavy plate-glass doors a woman 
waited. Her plain face lighted with anx- 
ious greeting as she saw the pair step out 
of the cage. She was a frail young woman, 
poorly dressed, with worried eyes and 
rough, red hands. Even a man could grasp 
the fact that her hat was two or three years 
out of the fashion, and that most of her 
clothes she had made herself. 

One glance at her husband’s face told 
her that something had gone wrong—as 
she had feared. 

“ What’s the trouble, Lee? Wouldn’t he 
see you?” she demanded, coming across as 
if her feet pained her with much walking 
that day. 

She did not perceive at once that the 
white-haired man was accompanying her 
husband, as he had fallen a step behind. 
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Again the Vermonter tried to smile 
bravely. He swallowed hard and replied: 

“N-n-no, Ellie. He’s gone to Chicago 
or somewhere on a sudden business trip. 
I’m afraid—our deal—can’t go over.” 

“Tee! He’s flimflammed you somehow, 
hasn’t he?” 

“I don’t quite understand about things 
yet. I—” 
“ Lee! 
happened!” 

“See here,” laughed the older man grim- 
ly, “‘ you two young folks come along with 
me. You're exactly the antidote I need 
to-night—both of you. We'll find a table 
by ourselves in a place I know around the 
corner—a club of mine, with a ladies’ din- 
ing room. We'll talk this over.” 

The wife shrank back. Despite her 
panic, she sent her husband a puzzled 
glance. 

“This is a gentleman I met upstairs, 
Ellie. I slipped and fell on the corridor 
floor, and he stayed with me till I felt bet- 
ter. He’s Mr.—Mr.—” 


You’re sick! Something has 


“ Boyd,” the older man supplied. 
“ Mr. Boyd, this is Mrs. Allen, my wife.” 


The white-haired one took off his cap, 
bending with the kindly suavity of a Ches- 
terfield; but the woman did not give him 
her work-roughened hand until her dark, 
troubled eyes had searched his shrewd, 
bronzed face. 

Then she gave it quickly, impulsively. 

They passed out to the sidewalk. 


III 


At once the chill air of the early spring 
night revived the stricken husband. They 
turned westward toward Fifth Avenue. A 
short, silent walk brought them to a pon- 
derous building near the corner. Flunkies 
in uniform moved about the foyer. Lamps 
were shaded. Furnishings were dark, lux- 
urious, representing wealth. 

The wife went white to the lips at the 
ordeal before her, but she did not flinch. 
They passed up five steps and through re- 
volving doors. 

Music played faintly somewhere. Well 
groomed, affluent-appearing men moved 
about, or smoked fine cigars in adjacent 
lounging rooms behind the financial pages 
of the evening’s papers. Along the high, 
dark walls oil paintings alternated with 
Spectacular hunting trophies. Here and 
there, accompanying a man on the broad 
Staircase up or down from the dining hall, 
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was a woman, elegantly coiffured and 
gowned. 

As their host went to check their coats, 
the wife turned to her husband. 

“ Did you meet this man im Marrow’s 
office or outside of it?” she demanded. 

“ Outside of. it, Ellie. He looked as if 
he was waiting for the elevator to go down. 
What of it?” 

“T can tell you one thing—his name isn’t 
Boyd!” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“ T’ve got a hunch.” 

“Well, maybe your hunches aren’t as 
bad as I thought. Oh, Ellie, I wish the 
two of us were dressed a bit better, to eat 
with him here!” 

“Never you mind our clothes, Lee Al- 
len! I guess they’re respectable. Besides, 
if we were dressed in more showy things, he 
mightn’t have invited us here. That’s a 
hunch, too!” 

Up the great stairway they mounted, into 
the vast dining hall on the second floor. 
Down the acre of Turkey red carpet, where 
footfalls made no sound, followed Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee Allen of Hebron, Vermont, feeling 
themselves the observed of all observers. 
At a distant corner table, near heavy - vel- 
vet draperies shutting out the night, waiters 
held out chairs. Then at once table boys 
hovered around—with cutlery, water 
glasses, bread trays, menus. 

The husband cast wide-eyed glances 
around. Several people in the vicinity 
noted the incongruous pair, and smiled 
quietly. Allen saw their smiles, and again 
perspired freely. Instinctively he pulled 
out the none too clean handkerchief and 
wiped his forehead again. His wife went 
white to her lips. 

“ Alfred,” confided their host to the 
waiter in a low voice, as the flunky bent 
down with order pad ready,. “ is it possible 
Penetti has any of that old Johannisberger 
left—just a couple of glasses for my 
friends?” 

“ T'll see, sir. 
be managed.” 

‘““B-b-but we don’t drink liquor!” pro- 
tested the fuddled husband, looking up in 
panic from the great menu card, scarcely 
an item on which did he understand. 

At once something sharp hit him under 
Z table—a blow that nearly cracked his 
shin. 

“He means, except when we’re with 
friends like this,” Ellie Allen explained 


I think possibly it might 
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with admirable artlessness, her eyes on her 
own card, her hand feeling her back hair. 

“Oh, yes—of course—certainly,” choked 
the Vermonter, swabbing his forehead with 
the handkerchief again, till another kick 
nearly split his other shin, and he finally 
interpreted the telegraphy and put the 
handkerchief away. 

If their host perceived this byplay of 
tried and proven matrimony, he gave no 
sign. Holding the heavy crossbar glasses 
before his eyes, he ordered their dinner, 
consulting the wife in intimate fashion as 
to items. Canvasback duck, very hot and 
very rare, was the piéce de résistance of 
the meal. An unbelievable number of cold 
and hot dishes, salads and entrées, preceded 
and followed it—from the clear turtle soup 
to the ices and coffee. Early in this ordeal 
—for Allen, at least, it was an ordeal—the 
waiter brought three tall, fancy cups nearly 
filled with blood-red effervescence. With 
an appealing glance at his wife, the. dis- 
tressed husband began sipping gingerly. 

He watched her consume her own like a 
veteran. His jaw dropped down. And up 
home in Hebron she was an officer of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union! 
He tried to gulp his own in consequence, 
and it nearly strangled him. 

A few minutes afterward, however, an 
agreeable complacency began to seep 
through the stricken young manufacturer 
of washing machines. An opiate seemed 
to deaden the sharp edge of his troubles. 
Somehow the world of struggle, disappoint- 
ment, and commercial heartbreak had been 
left outside. And his wife! He kept watch 
of her in amazement—increasing, com- 
pounded amazement. 

He had always told himself that Ellie 
would never draw top prize in any hard- 
fought beauty contest, and that her quali- 
ties of worth lay elsewhere. Now he began 
to wonder. Despite her tawdry hat and 
clothes—by New York standards—she was 
disclosing a charm of manner before this 
stranger Boyd that made her masculine ap- 
pendage feel callow to his boot heels. 

It couldn’t be the wine—not altogether. 
It did brighten her speaking brown eyes 
and put delectable color into her sallow 
cheeks; but, more than all else, it added 
to her poise. Lee Allen began to wonder 
if he had wholly appreciated Ellie. 

When Boyd questioned him about the 
history of his business, his volume of sales, 
his prospects, Lee found himself stuttering 
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over his adjectives, tripping up on his gram- 
mar, gesticulating with his hands—and, 
when Ellie’s eye did not catch him, with his 
fork. Most of the time the wife answered 
Boyd’s questions for the husband. Sud- 
denly, with a lump in his throat and mel- 
low gratitude in his heart, he found him- 
self leaning on Ellie, depending on her to 
extricate him when he became too deeply 
involved in his details. 

Once or twice he tried to joke lightly 
with Boyd about Ellie’s interest in the 
business. He depended on a fraternal “ you 
know how women look at things ” attitude 
to make the other man understand his po- 
sition; but he quickly gave it up. It was 
ghastly—like cracking jokes at a funeral, 
somehow. 

Over his coffee, when Boyd had heard 
the whole story—or, at least, all that he 
wished to know of the past—he took out 
cigars absently, and then as quickly put 
them back. 

“ Please smoke,” laughed Ellie. ‘“ Don’t 
mind me!” 

“May I order you some cigarettes?” 
Boyd suggested. 

Lee’s heart stopped beating. 

“No, thank you,” Ellie returned, pleas- 
antly but tersely, and her husband recog- 
nized her “ultimatum ” voice. 

Lee’s heart beat again. He accepted one 
of Boyd’s Havanas and lighted it. Boyd 
pushed back his chair with his napkin still 
in his lap, and raised one knee over the 
other. 

“ Allen,” he said, clearing his throat, 
“do you think you’ve acted altogether 
wisely in not taking your wife’s advice? 
I mean about approaching the Domestic 
Hardware people with your proposition. 
Where did you get your idea that just be- 
cause a corporation is big, it’s necessarily 
soulless?” 

“Well, I’ve heard stories about their 
president, James B. Grandig, the man who 
organized it. Everybody has—that is, 
everybody in my line.” 

“That so? I know Jim Grandig per- 
sonally. What did you ever hear about 
him, specifically?” 

Lee cogitated. He said almost sullenly: 

“Tf you know him, he must be a friend 
of yours. I’d hate to speak—” 

“Go ahead! I want to know.” 

“Well, there used to be a fellow up in 
our town named Cutler—William Cutler. 
We all called him ‘Bill’ till out of his 
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tinkering and pottering around he finally 
invented the Cutler egg beater. Then he 
went up to Burlington and formed a com- 
pany. The thing went like wildfire with 
all the dealers, and stood to make poor 
Cutler rich; but the Domestic people jewed 
him out of it. I got the whole story. A 
man named Tatro worked in their factory, 
and told me about it afterward.” 

“Go on! What did he tell you?” 

“ Why, that’s about all. The Domestic 
people got control of Bill’s stock, froze 
him out, put in a couple of men of their 
own, and are running the place to-day— 
one of their biggest lines.” 

“ And what became of Cutler?” 

“JT dunno. He went off somewhere and 
died of a broken heart, Hebron said. Stood 
to make a fortune with so simple a thing 
as an egg beater—and a soulless corpora- 
tion scuttled him, just because it was 
good!” 

“ Allen, did you ever know that Cutler 
shot himself in Havana when a couple of 
Burns men were about to arrest and ex- 
tradite him?” 

The Vermonter stared blankly. 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Because, Allen, I’m James Boyd Gran- 
dig. I didn’t want to tell you before till 
I’d heard the whole story of your misfor- 
tune with Marrow. I don’t suppose, either, 
that it’s known in Cutler’s home town that 
we made an agreement with Cutler to han- 
dle his egg beater on a royalty basis, and 
gave him the chance to grow rich. We 
financed his factory when he was about in 
the same straits as you are to-night. We 
got him orders. We put his invention on 
the hardware map; and what happened? 
We sent an auditor around, one day, to 
find out why goods weren’t forthcoming 
for our customers—goods on which we’d 
made him advances when he needed capital. 
The accountant went through the books 
and found every cent of it mulcted from 
the business to meet stock margins. The 
fool had been gambling in Wall Street, in- 
stead of cleaning up on egg beaters. He 
got out of town while the audit was in 
progress, and we traced the rotter to Ha- 
vana. Naturally we had to take things 
over and put in our own men. Now, Al- 
len, what else do you know about James 
B. Grandig and the soulless Domestic 
Hardware Corporation?” 

An hour earlier Lee Allen had fainted in 
a hallway. He nearly repeated the brilliant 
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business as he gazed pop-eyed at their 
shrewd, kindly host. 

“* You’re—James B. Grandig! And I’ve 
told you all my business!” 

“T think, Lee,” put in Ellie Allen, “ it’s 
about time we did tell Mr. Grandig all our 
business. I said so, you remember, more 
than a year ago!” 


IV 


“ ALLEN, let me tell you something,” 
said the hardware magnate. ‘‘ There was 
a time in the history of American business, 
I'll admit, when it seemed to the public 
that corporations had no souls. It was 
mostly because—like the Hebron account 
of the Cutler egg beater—the public only 
heard one side of things, and that not the 
corporation’s side. All the same, I’ll grant 
you that corporations in the main deserved 
it; but, Allen, that day’s going, if it hasn’t 
already gone, and J’ll tell you why. No 
man can run a big business to-day unless 
he’s a big man. That doesn’t mean big in 
physical stature or in the ability to add 
big sums. He’s got to be really big—big 
in his principles, big in his outlook, big in 
his understanding of frail human nature, 
big in his toleration, big in his sympathies. 
If he isn’t all of these, sooner or later his 
job is going to whip him. Why? Because 
it’s going to be beyond his understanding. 
The fundamental principles by which any 
business stays big are going to smash him. 
He may get away with it for a little time, 
but sooner or later his bigotry and small- 
ness will undo him. 

“Corporations are big, Allen, because 
the men behind them are big. No more 
damnable falsehood was ever perpetrated 
on a thoughtless age than that they have 
no souls. They have exactly as much soul 
as the men who order and direct them, 
They don’t deal in mawkish sentiment, but 
they recognize that they’ve got to play fair 
or go down in wreckage. Only by playing 
fair—with themselves and their patrons— 
can they keep on building constructively. 
The minute they depend on crookedness 
and meanness, they’re undermining their 
own structure, like pouring acid on the 
stout girders that hold up a skyscraper. 
Sooner or later the point is reached where 
the steel gives way and the whole pile top- 
ples over. 

“ Big men recognize all this. It’s what 
makes them big. It’s what keeps them 
at the helm of mighty enterprises. The 
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public doesn’t come in contact with them 
personally, that’s all, to see that they’re 
just two-legged, human persons liké all the 
rest of the race. It views them in terms of 
the structure they have reared, and thinks 
that because the machine is mighty it must 
therefore be ruthless. Sometimes a lot of 
little salaried tomtits who, through their 
dack of capacity, are down in the lowest 
positions, in actual contact with the public, 
discredit and misrepresent the whole or- 
ganization; but I never yet met a great 
organizer, a great business builder, a great 
magnate, who wasn’t in his private life the 
simplest and most lovable of men — and 
I’ve known a lot. They have to be, Allen. 
Their very work depends on binding and 
blending together great numbers of other 
men; and you can’t do that with vinegar 
or an ax. When you're binding things to- 
gether, always remember that the basis of 
glue is sugar—not saccharin tablets, but 
good, honest sugar! Allen, it appears to 


me that you made the biggest blunder of 
your business career in not realizing that 
if you had a good invention, and were ca- 
pable of developing it, the Domestic people 


would be only too glad to have you join 
them, not fight them. It’s to their advan- 
tage to have you join them. Clever ideas 
and capable men are far too rare for any 
corporation to reject an innovation and 
drive its originator to suicide. They’d be 
cutting off their own noses to do such a 
thing.” 

Lee’s cigar had gone out. He looked 
across at his wife. She was smiling quietly 
as she took it upon herself to pour for the 
three of them what coffee remained in the 
silver tankard. 

“You mean to tell me, Mr. Grandig,” 
the young man insisted doggedly, ‘“ that 
you’ve never heard of big corporations get- 
ting hold of some poor inventor’s patents 
and cleaning up millions while he died in 
poverty?” 

“ I’ve heard such yarns, or the versions 
given by the inventor’s friends; but how 
often do we hear the corporation’s expla- 
nation? Corporations don’t go around pa- 
trading their troubles, soliciting sympathy 
over back fences. How do we know those 
so-called poor inventors weren’t cantanker- 
ous, disagreeable bigots that no one could 
work with, who had enlarged ideas about 
their own discoveries, but couldn’t have de- 
veloped them if their lives depended on it? 
How do we know that they wouldn’t have 
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played double with the corporation just as 
quickly? How do we know whether they 
displayed the timber and the disposition to 
play the game in a really big way? On 
the other hand, I know personally almost 
every great industrial leader and magnate 
in this country; and I know that the very 
essence of their power rests on their ac- 
knowledgment that real brains and char- 
acter are at too great a premium to be con- 
stantly short-suiting themselves by crooked, 
niggardly practices. They make more in 
the long run by honorable dealings and 
righteous compensations. See here, Allen 
—you’ve made some pretty bitter accusa- 
tions against me and the Domestic; and, 
just to show you how cruelly wrong your 
type of man can sometimes be, I’m going 
to make you a proposition. I'll put fifty 
thousand dollars behind you and your com- 
pany, underwrite all your bills, take all 
your product up to five thousand machines 
a year, and pay you a royalty of four dol- 
lars per machine flat, to drop all this ani- 
mosty and come into the Domestic.” 

“Huh?” cried the Vermonter, dropping 
his cigar on the cloth and spilling it over 
with ash. 

“On one condition, Allen!” 

“Ah! I thought it listened too good 
to be—” 

“On one condition, I say! That condi- 
tion is that henceforth you will follow your 
wife’s judgments, absolutely, day by day 
and hour by hour, in everything. Allen, 
come right down to it, we men are nothing 
but a lot of fatheads when it comes to busi- 
ness values. The biggest asset you’ve got, 
young man, isn’t the patent on your bally 
clothes slopper, or your plant, or your bor- 
rowing capacity at any bank. Your biggest 
asset is the codperation of the woman who 
loves you. Any man’s is, If she loves you, 
it stands to reason she’s trying to give you 
her best; and in a thousand situations a 
woman’s best may be a darned sight better 
than she realizes herself. I don’t know 
why it is. God seems to have constructed 
women that way.” 

The hardware magnate’s eyes grew moist. 
His voice mellowed. He had his shoulder 
turned to Mrs. Allen, and talked—perhaps 
purposely—as if she was not present. He 
scraped the tip of his half consumed cigar 
on the edge of the ash tray. 

“It might surprise you, Allen,” he con- 
tinued, “if I told you that the great Do- 
mestic organization, vast as its ramifica- 
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tions are becoming, isn’t my work at all-- 
as the business magazines seem to insist. 
It isn’t, Allen. It’s the work of Mrs. Gran- 
dig, who has never been written up in a 
business paper in her life, and never will 
be, for she’s not that kind. She’s the real 
brains of this twenty-five-million-dollar 
outfit that I head, Allen, because it’s to her 
I go—for her judgment and advice—before 
tackling any business ventures or opening 
any problems. In the case of the Domestic 
you’ve just been blistering, s/e’s the corpo- 
ration you claim has no soul. Now she’s 
a little woman, smaller than your wife here, 
weighing less than a hundred pounds, whose 
hobby—unknown to any one but her hus- 
band and a few intimate friends—is hos- 
pitals for the crippled children of the poor. 
I’d still be running a hardware store back 
in Joplin, Missouri, if I hadn’t learned to 
go by her hunches without question. You 
make me a solemn pledge to abide religious- 
ly by your wife’s dictates in everything, 
and I’ll take you into the Domestic and 
guarantee you twenty thousand dollars 
from the very first year!” 

Lee Allen tried to look at the wife of his 
bosom, and discovered he could not see her. 
The whole room had fused in a watery 
film. He opened his mouth to say some- 
thing. He would have said it — and it 
would have been the blat of a jackass— 
only he got a third wham on the shin that 
brought his knee up against the table. 

“T promise that—on my honor, Mr. 
Grandig,” he pronounced at length. 

“T only wish Mrs. Grandig was here 
with us,” the elder man concluded. ‘ You 
recall my saying that the two of you were 
exactly the antidote I needed to-night? She 
sailed for a month in Europe, this after- 
noon, and for four solid weeks I’m to be a 
lost soul. Well, the last thing she said to 
me was not to let anything stop me from 
being at Marrow’s offices to-night, in case 
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you showed up. I promised that nothing 
would. She’ll be very happy when I cable 
her that our deal has gone over!” 

Lee Allen was getting his final jolt of an 
evening of jolts. 

“ B-b-but what did your wife know 
about my affairs—that I’d be at Marrow’s 
offices at all?” 

“When your wife’s fine, frank letter 
came in last week, I took it home to Mrs. 
Grandig and asked her what I should do. 
‘Jim,’ said she, ‘any young man with a 
wife who'll take it upon herself to lay all 
her cards on the table like this, and ask 
you to come to his aid and treat him square, 
because she loves him in spite of his faults, 
and wants to see him get ahead for the sake 
of their boy, is an asset for your organiza- 
tion, I don’t care what sort of an invention 
he’s got. You grab him! I guess his 
wife ’ll see he goes straight. She assumes 
you’re human the same as she is.’ ” 

“ B-b-but—but—” 

“ Marrow isn’t en route for Chicago, Al- 
len. The only place he’s en route for is the 
penitentiary. No St. Louis firm forced him 
into bankruptcy. His business has just 
collapsed like a house of cards. Marrow’s 
down in the Tombs to-night. I visited him 
just before I put Mrs. Grandig aboard her 
boat—for by her decision I put him there. 
In the course of our talk he confessed to 
me that he’d not only forged a lot of due 
bills on us, but looted your account as well. 
He said you were coming to his office to- 
night at seven o’clock, and so Mrs. Grandig 
extracted her promise. You were twenty 
minutes late. I’d almost given you up—” 

“ Yes,” declared Ellie Allen very matter- 
of-factly, ‘I went over to Brooklyn to see 
my sister, and we worked till after dark to 
finish a lot of new rompers for Bobby. 
You don’t know how fast he wears them 
out, Mr. Grandig! It’s perfectly awful. 
I'll sigh in relief when he gets into pants!” 





HE THAT HEEDETH NOT 


Wuat shall be said of him who stands 
Inert apart from life, nor sees 

How nightly over seas and lands 
Wheel the bright-spangled Pleiades? 


What shall be said of him whose feet 
With sloth or heedlessness are shod, 

Who at the turning of a street 
Beholds no evidence of God? 


Ross Hamilton 





The Handicap 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE WITH WHICH STEPHEN SMITH, 
SHORT AND RED-HAIRED, OPENED HIS CAREER 
AS A GOVERNMENT DETECTIVE 


By Reginald Wright Kaufman 


HE big man looked at the little fel- 
low—hard. 
“ No,” said the big man. 

He was a big man in more ways than 
one. He was tall and broad, and he held 
a high position with a long title. In Wash- 
ington nearly everybody owns a long title, 
and scarcely anybody is called by it. This 
personage’s subordinates knew him as “ the 
chief,” but on the rolls of the United States 
government he appeared as “ chief of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department 
of Justice.” He commanded all the Secret 
Service under the Attorney-General. 

“ Well, anyway,” urged Steve, “ will you 
please look at my letter of introduction?” 

The little fellow had waylaid the chief 
passing through the tiny waiting room. The 
big man, when he caught sight of the blue 
type on the proffered envelope, took it. 

Its writer was a man who commanded 
some attention—Senator Thomas J. Part- 
ington, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the upper house. His note 
introduced “ Stephen Smith, son of one of 
my most esteemed constituents, who for 
the past year has capably performed the 
duties of my under stenographer, and who 
is now ambitious to qualify as an agent in 
your bureau.” Several lines extolled, in set 
phrases, this protégé’s honesty, industry, 
and reliability. Using a sonorous term for 
it, Thomas J. declared that Steve knew how 
to keep his mouth shut. 

“ Anything that you can properly and 
conveniently do for him will be appreciated 
by yours very truly,” the letter ended. 

“Wait here a minute,” said the chief. 

He entered his own office and called the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on the telephone. 

“ About this young Smith,” he began. 


“ Are you very set for him to have that 
particular iob, Senator?” 

It appeared that Senator Partington was 
not; but there was another “ most esteemed 
constituent ” who decidedly wanted his own 
son to have Steve’s present position, and to 
this constituent the great man owed certain 
favors. That was one side of the affair. 
The other side was formed by young Smith. 
Stephen was “crazy to be a government 
Secret Service agent ””— thought about 
nothing else — and, in short, an appoint- 
ment would please all parties and relieve the 
Hon. Thomas of embarrassment. 

When he talked to a close acquaintance, 
the Senator used less Senatorial language 
than on other occasions. 

“But it ‘ll be O. K. just so you get him 
off my hands somehow,” he said. 

Wherefore the chief hung up the tele- 
phone and sent for Stephen. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” he told the am- 
bitious youth. “I’ve got about all the 
stenographers we can use here, but I’ll make 
a job for you among ’em somehow.” 

Steve’s lean, freckled face fell. He ran 
a thin hand through his brilliant, bristling 
hair. He was sick and tired of stenography 
—hated every separate key on a writing 
machine. Still, he tried to combine polite- 
ness with persistence. 

“T’ve got that sort of position now,” he 


. explained. “I don’t want to keep on being 


a typewriter operator. I want to be a Se- 
cret Service operative.” 

That, as he would have expressed it, put 
the chief’s back up. He had a busy day 
ahead, and, after all, his favors account 
with Senator Partington showed, just now, 
a comfortable balance on the chief’s side. 

“You'll never in the world do for an 
operative!” he snapped. 
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Steve swallowed. 

“ Why?” 

But he knew what the answer would be, 
and it came as truly and sharply as the 
rifle’s report replies to the trigger finger’s 
pressure: 

“You're too small, and you’ve got red 
hair.” 

Yes, here it came again! That unlucky 
combination had always proved his fatal 
handicap. 

Steve’s stature fell considerably below 
the average, and, though he kept his mus- 
cles hard by constant exercise, he appeared 
a weakling. There had been a time when 
he hoped to work his way through college 
at jobs provided by a zealous athletic 
coach; but the coach ridiculed his proposi- 
tion. Nobody would have looked at him 
twice, had it not been for his hair; but 
everybody looked at him often—and 
laughed—exactly because of that. 

It was red. It was more than red—it 
flamed. He had been derisively “ Reddy ” 
and “ Red Top ” to his scornful acquaint- 
ances. On the street—oil his hair and keep 
it cut, as he would, wear hats a size too 


large, as he did—people nudged one another 
and pointed: 

“Pipe that red currycomb!” 

““We need hefty fellows mostly,” said 
the chief; “and the only good detective is 
a man who looks just like everybody else.” 

“Ym strong—” 


“Humph! That doesn’t matter, any- 
how. With hair like that, anybody would 
know you the second time he saw you.” 

“ T could wear a wig.” 

“And lose it. The fire underneath would 
burn holes in it.” 

This person was laughing, too! 
turned on his heel. 

“ All right!” he said. 

But, once down in the elevator and out 
in the street, he said it in another way: 

“ All right!” 


Steve 


II 


“ PossisLE—period,” continued the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

A careful man, he always dictated his 
punctuation. Moreover, adjournment was 
at hand, and he couldn’t see the President, 
and didn’t dare trust this business to the 
telephone. 

Steve’s pencil recorded automatically. 
His thoughts were distant. They were en- 
gaged with all the weighty arguments that 
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he might have laid before the chief of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department 
of Justice—if only they had occurred to 
him in time. ‘“ Hefty men!” Occasion 
must often demand a little fellow; but red 
hair! Steve’s cheeks turned the color of 
his blazing thatch. 

“The weight of the evidence in this case 
joins American interests with manifest jus- 
tice—comma.” 

Those tones of Senator Partington’s fa- 
mous ‘“ golden throat” were unsuited to 
confidences, and perhaps his admiration of 
his own eloquence made him careless. On 
this warm morning, with the door half open, 
his voice must have carried beyond the pri- 
vate office and into the hall of the commit- 
tee’s quarters. 

When Steve had crossed the hall, in an- 
swer to the eternal buzzer, he had subcon- 
sciously observed there the usual group of 
weary applicants for favors—an attaché of 
a Central American legation, a negro 
preacher, a stolid Chinaman, several self- 
nominated candidates for foreign missions, 
and two or three voters from home, eager to 
shake the Senatorial hand. Let them hear! 
Steve didn’t care. He was angry with the 
chief for refusing him a Secret Service job, 
and with the Senator because the Senator 
was angry with both the chief and Steve. 
He felt pretty sure that the Senator was 
going to dismiss him before long. He knew 
the signs. 

“But —comma—TI greatly regret to 
say—comma—”’ 

As chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Hon. Thomas was writing 
to the White House on a most confidential 
matter. 

Those were the days when the Chinese 
province of Canton was rebelling against 
the central government in Peking. The 
revolutionaries were said to be supplied 
with unlimited funds from Soviet Russia. 
All that they now needed for success was a 
shipment of machine guns, which the Bol- 
sheviks couldn’t spare, and the prestige of 
recognition from some great power. Where 
they would get the guns nobody knew, but 
they were carrying on a strong propaganda 
to secure recognition by the American Sen- 
ate. If they managed that, shipments of 
arms from the United States would cease 
to be illegal, and success would be within 
their grasp. If, however, they failed— 

What was the Senator saying? 

“You know that my opinion runs paral- 
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lel with yours, Mr. President; but the Sen- 
ate is tired after its long session, and, rather 
than fight, will probably adopt any recom- 
mendation made by my committee in the 
last few minutes’ rush before adjournment. 
Now, though there is a majority of two in 
favor of recognizing the Cantonese, one of 
those two happens to be—” 

The Hon. Thomas mentioned a well 
known name. This man could, he said, be 
turned to the other side by a word from the 
President. Result—a deadlock, and no re- 
port before adjournment. By the end of 
the vacation, the Peking government, thus 
aided, would recover so much ground that 
recognition of its enemies would be beneath 
consideration. 

“ Therefore,” concluded Senator Parting- 
ton, “the fate of the Peking administra- 
tion lies on the White House doorstep. The 
next ten hours will tell the tale. If you still 
wish to save this sister republic and assure 
the continuance of your Far Eastern policy, 
I most earnestly entreat you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, upon receipt of this note, to send the 
necessary word to the Senator above men- 
tioned. I—er—am—er—” The dictation 
stopped. “ Give it the usual White House 
ending, Smith. Rush it, and bring it back 
here to be signed. It must get to the Presi- 
dent immediately!” 

Steve crossed the intervening hall, an 
object of mute inquiry from the attaché, 
the mission seekers, and the hand-shakers. 
Only the stolid Chinaman paid no overt 
heed to him, but to none of the waiting 
applicants did Steve pay any. He went 
into the little room with the other clerks, 
and rattled off the letter. 

As he bore it back for signature, one of 
the candidates plucked him by the sleeve. 

“Do you think I could see the Senator 
now? It’s very—” 

“T don’t know,” said Smith, with the ap- 
parent interest that a Washington clerk is 
expected to give to such queries. “I know 
he wants to see you. You’d better ask his 
secretary, Mr. Douglas. He—” 

“Tf you could just slip me in for two 
minutes—” 

Steve jumped—not because of this fa- 
miliar request. A cold hand had touched 
the fingers that held the open letter. 

“ You tell Senator, Mr. Sam Ki-en want 
see him about Lotus Valley Burial Associa- 
tion, yes?” 

The Chinaman had interrupted. He was 
smiling a polite interrogation. 
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In another moment, the entire pack of 
favor seekers would be upon Steve. He 
was as irritable to-day as it is safe for a 
Senator’s stenographer to be. 

“Tl have to hurry,” he apologized to 
the room at large. “ The Senator’s waiting 
for this letter.” 

Steve darted into the farther office. The 
Senator was in no agreeable humor. 

“ Things are getting worse and worse 
around this dump!” It was thus that the 
statesman referred to the Capitol of his 
country. ‘“ They slash the messenger serv- 
ice in half and call it economy!” He had 
been reading the letter while he roared. 
“ Here, take this to the White House your- 
self, Smith. Get a taxi!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The Senator softened a little. He always 
softened toward employees whom he in- 
tended soon to discharge. 

“Take your time at lunch, and if you 
want to see that Chinese funeral parade 
this afternoon, go to it. The Senate sits 
late to-night before adjournment, and I 
shan’t need you till the show’s over.” 

“Thank you,” said young Smith, and 
sprang away, not from any excess zeal, but 
in order to be out of earshot before there 
might be a change of the Senatorial mind. 

The funeral parade was an affair organ- 
ized by the Lotus Valley Burial Association, 
a society recently formed to gather the 
bodies of Chinamen dead in America and 
transport them to a final rest,-according to 
their religious principles, in the sacred soil 
of their native land. There had already 
been some small shipments. The biggest 
was to start to-day, with bands and official 
mourners and firecrackers. Despite his dis- 
appointment, Steve, in common with half 
Washington, wanted to see this curious ex- 
ample of oriental pageantry. 

As he ran across the hall, he thought 
there were fewer people there, but the im- 
pression was as fleeting as his own move- 
ments. He hurried down into Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

“ Taxi, suh?” 

An exceptionally good-looking car had 
purred to the curb. He faced a mulatto 
driver, with straight hair. _ 

“Taxi? Where’s your meter?” 

“This here car’s a durn sight cheaper 
than them meter cars is,” said the driver. 

“T know that yarn—in Washington!” 

“ Deed it is cheaper, boss! Where yo’- 
all want to go?” 
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‘What Il you charge to take me to the 
White House—State Department side?” 

“ Two bits.” 

It was cheap. Steve jumped in. The 
car started with a leap up the avenue. 

A very well upholstered tonneau! How 
had this chauffeur come by it? There was 
much talk about stolen cars; but if this 
was one, they were not avoiding observa- 
tion. They shot around Central Market 
at a pace calculated to enrage the police. 
Now, before the brown Post Office Depart- 
ment building, they were turning a corner 
on two wheels. Smith grabbed the window 
strap to shout caution, but found that that 
particular window was like the windows of 
many public conveyances in one respect— 
it stuck tight. 

Frightfully stuffy in there! No, not 
stuffy—unpleasantly fragrant. There was 
a heavy odor on the imprisoned air, and it 
seemed to be growing heavier. 

Steve was tossed against the deep cush- 
ions by a sudden swerve. They were turn- 
ing up Twelfth Street. That wasn’t right. 
Didn’t the fellow know where the White 
House was? 

Only then Steve noted the yawning 
mouth of a speaking tube connected with 
the chauffeur’s seat. He bent forward, and, 
with his nose at the black cavity, drew a 
great breath wherewith to make protest au- 
dible to the mad driver outside. 

“ Phew!” 

From the mouthpiece into Steve’s lungs 
rushed a blast of that queer odor. It was 
strong—it was overpowering—it was— 

Smith’s red head dropped against the 
tube. He thought with sudden horror: 

“I’m being drugged!” 

Even as that startling phrase came to 
him, he collapsed. 

III 


Wnuat had passed — hours or minutes? 
Steve put a trembling hand to his throb- 
bing head. He wondered where he was. A 
prisoner, of course; but he wasn’t bound. 
He stood up, swaying. 

He was in a huge, barnlike room. It 
might have been a garage, save for its odor. 
The strange smell of the automobile that 
had kidnaped him was gone, and there was 
no gasoline here. There was a spicy smell 
—the smell of oriental spices. 

A scanty illumination came from a few 
windows, which were far overhead, and 
barred like those of a warehouse. The rays 


of a late sun filtered through them, but left 
all below in a deceitful gloom. At first 
Steve could discern about him only piles 
and piles of boxes, perhaps six feet long 
and two and a half feet wide, which rose in 
groups, sometimes ten feet tall. 

Why had he been carried away? Rob- 
bery? His wallet was safe, and the bills 
crinkled as he opened it. The Senator’s 
letter—that was gone. He went through 
his clothes. No—it was gone! What, in 
the name of common sense, did anybody 
want with that? 

A heavy door stood close by. He ran to 
it, and found it locked. He rattled its 
knob. 

‘“ Keep kliet! You keep kliet! Plenty 
eat, no hurt.” 

Through an opened panel in the door a 
pair of almond eyes were almost against 
the prisoner’s own. 

“Let me out of here!” cried Steve. 
‘What do you want with me, anyhow?” 

“Want you keep kliet two, three day, 
mebbe two week. Plenty eat, no—” 

“Pll give you all the money I’ve got ”— 
Steve spoke low — “if you'll unlock that 
door and turn your back!” 

“No money! All you do keep kliet. 
Then no hurt. Plenty—” 

Steve extended the fingers of his right 
hand and plunged them at the eyes in the 
hole. The hole closed with a snap, and he 
stubbed his fingers on the wood. 

Leaping back, he struck against one of 
the boxes, and turned savagely to vent his 
anger on the inanimate thing. Then he saw 
what it was. It was a coffin. 

They were all coffins, those boxes in high 
piles around him. Nothing but coffins in 
the place—hundreds of them! 

The yellow chauffeur posing as a negro, 
the missing letter, the almond eyes at the 
door, and now these coffins! Steve began 
to understand. If the Senator’s letter 
didn’t reach the White House before that 
session of the Foreign Relations Committee 
which preceded to-night’s final sitting of 
the Senate, the committee would report for 
recognition of the Canton rebels, the report 
would be adopted, and the President’s Far 
Eastern policy would fall along with the 
Chinese Republic. 

That was why Stephen ‘Smith had been 
kidnaped—he had been seized by Canton- 
ese spies in order to insure the recognition 
of their faction. As Steve Smith, he didn’t 
care two cents for Peking, and not more 
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than one for Canton; but as a messenger 
to the President of the United States, it was 
his job to serve against Canton through the 
delivery of his message. Instead, he was 
a captive in the mortuary of the Lotus Val- 
ley Burial Association—located, so the 
newspapers had said, somewhere in Wash- 
ington’s Trinidad section. The White 
House was about three miles away. 

Steve looked at the highest pile of cof- 
fins, shivered a little, and then began to 
climb it. Its top might be within reach 
of a window, and the window might just 
possibly be forced. 

He climbed, and, as he climbed, his wrath 
grew. Before he reached the summit he 
was a zealous adherent of the Peking cause. 
He remembered now that Mr. Sam Ki-en 
had called on Senator Partington when the 
latter introduced his resolution forbidding 
the shipment of arms to China, and how 
the fellow had pleaded against it. Well, 


if these deceased Chinamen were all Can- 
tonese, Smith hoped their ship would go 
down in the Pacific! 

He reached the top. There was a win- 
dow here, but he was a little too far below 


it. He could touch the sill with his finger 
tips, but could get no purchase. 

He determined to raise the topmost cof- 
fin on end and lean it against the wall. 
Working it along the tier of boxes, he man- 
aged to grip it at a point where there was 
some leverage. It was astonishingly heavy, 
but he strained hard to lift it. 

The top must have been insecurely 
screwed, for it came off in his hands. Steve 
turned away in horror, but in the fascina- 
tion of horror he turned back. 

The coffin was full of machine gun parts. 
All the coffins must be full of machine gun 
parts! The Lotus Valley Burial Associa- 
tion was smuggling arms to its Cantonese 
friends at home. Its sole purpose was thus 
to prepare its Peking enemies for burial! 


IV 


“WOULD you mind coming down? It’s 
dangerous there, and we shouldn’t want to 
hurt a little fellow like you.” 

Steve looked below. This was another 
Oriental, but his speech was that of an 
English university man, and he held a per- 
fectly good American automatic. Smith 
descended. The suave stranger evidently 
meant business. 

He was dressed in a black cutaway coat 
and steel-gray trousers, and his tiny feet 
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were shod in patent leather shoes topped 
by gray spats. He wore a silk hat and 
gray gloves, but his mouth was set in a 
tight line, and from his eyes gleamed a 
steady determination. 

“Tm sorry that you attempted that 
climb,” said he, “ for it showed you some 
things not intended for you. Now it will 
be necessary to treat you very differently 
from the manner originally intended.” 

Steve’s wrath blew a blast. 

“I’ve had about enough of this! Where 
do you think you are? You're not in Can- 
ton—you’re in the capital of the United 
States of America, and I’m an American 
citizen. I’m the stenographer of an Ameri- 
can Senator. You open that door for me, 
and be mighty quick about it!” 

The silk-hatted Chinaman shook his 
head. 

“We intended to let you go as soon as 
your Senate gave us recognition; but you 
have seen too much. None of that!” The 
pistol rose as Steve showed fight. “If you 
attempt force, I shall have to shoot!” 

Steve believed it. He ran his hand 
through his flaming hair. 

“‘ Well, what do you propose?” 

“The Lotus Valley Burial Association,” 
explained his once more smiling host, “ is 
about to carry this final shipment of its 
‘dead’ through your capital to the freight 
station, where the coffins will be placed on 
freight cars, hauled to Baltimore, and put 
aboard ship.” He moved closer. ‘“ You 
are going along.” 

The revolver rose higher. Smith’s little 
body leaped forward. He flung out his 
right arm, and the weapon went spinning 
into the twilight. 

But Steve’s advantage was only moinen- 
tary. As he closed with his adversary, the 
Chinaman cried out, the paneled door 
opened, and its warder rushed in, accom- 
panied by a blue-bloused comrade. They 
seized Steve from behind, bound him hand 
and foot, and gagged him. 

“Now,” said their leader, “ here is an 
empty coffin—put him in!” 

And it was done. None too gently, Steve 
—a helpless bundle—was deposited accord- 
ing to the silk-hatted man’s orders. The 
horrible lid was screwed tight above him. 
As he lay face upward among the spiced 
cloths that lined the dark interior, an au- 
ger bored twin holes for his breathing with 
such precision that the steel point of the 
tool narrowly missed his face. 
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He lay dazed, bound, gagged, and help- 
less. He heard a clatter of Chinese talk, 
silenced by a sharp command—felt himself 
raised and borne outdoors, where the shuf- 
fling of many feet told him that he was 
surrounded by a large company. He was 
lifted into the air and pushed upon some 
vehicle. Came a blare of music—the music 
of a brass band—and the vehicle began to 
move. 

It moved on and on. It moved perhaps 
a mile. The music continued. Firecrack- 
ers exploded; there was the clop, clop of 
horses’ hoofs, and below all these sounds 
droned the murmur of observing crowds. 

Steve, at last, was conscious enough— 
but how impotently! He was part of the 
Lotus Valley Burial Association’s false fu- 
neral procession—the parade which he had 
wanted to watch. There must be a group 
of mourning Cantonese around him, bear- 
ing banners and flowing bits of paper 
scrawled with prayers for his soul. This 
silly band was a hired collection of reason- 
ably sane American musicians; the crowd 
was a gathering of goggle-eyed Washing- 
tonians and visitors to the capital. His cof- 
fin was probably being pointed out by meg- 
aphone men on rubberneck wagons. He 
and those illegal machine guns were being 
courteously escorted by a platoon of mount- 
ed District of Columbia police! 

Somewhere, scattered through the pro- 
cession—in plain clothes and alert for any 
international demonstration — there was 
probably a squad of agents of the Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice! It was one of that bureau’s duties to 
‘prevent the illicit shipment of arms — the 
bureau that had refused Steve’s proffered 
services! Cooped in his coffin, bound and 
gagged, the red-headed youth almost 
laughed at the irony of it. 

Then he fell into a white rage. What to 
do? What could he do but lie still and go 
—good Heavens, to China? And the Sena- 
tor’s letter? The President’s Far Eastern 
policy? He couldn’t cry out because of his 
gag; he couldn’t beat or kick the wooden 
walls of his prison because of his bonds. 
What could he do? 

The rope about his hands, crossed before 
him, cut his wrists. The gag choked him. 
Notwithstanding the holes bored above -his 
~~ nose, the spices almost stifled 

im. 

The parade went on and on for a long 

time, but the longest march has its end. At 
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last they seemed to reach the freight yards. 
The band ceased playing; the wagons jolt- 
ed over tracks; the transfer to freight cars 
began. Steve could hear the dragging of 
coffins and the comments of Irish laborers 
engaged in the task. He wondered if his 
portable prison would have another casket 
placed atop of it. In that case he would 
surely smother. 

If the chief—that scornful chief—knew 
what Steve knew! The big man little 
guessed where Steve would soon be, when 
he sent the youth away because he was 
small and had red hair. His handicap— 

And then, suddenly, he saw that his 
handicap might just possibly be made his 
advantage. 

Little he was—thank Heaven! And 
blazing-headed—thank Heaven, too, for his 
stiff red hair! 

The big man had scorned the small. 
Well, the very smallness of the small might 
here perform a duty that lay within the 
province of the big man’s bureau—and per- 
form it because of that very quality which 
the big man had scorned. The chief had 
said that a fellow with such hair would at- 


tract too much attention to make a good 


detective. Here was a chance to be a suc- 
cessful detective entirely through the hair 
at which everybody laughed, and which its 
owner had hated. 

One chance in a hundred. Could it be 
seized ? 

Already the workmen were engaged on 
the wagon that bore the concealed Steve, 
swinging its coffins into a box car. He felt 
the bumps. Could he act in time? Could 
he act at all? Could he turn over? 

Cantonese coolies are generally small 
folk, but the unassembled parts of machine 
guns require considerable space. For the 
benefit of any Department of Justice of- 
ficial whose curiosity might otherwise be 
aroused, the Lotus Valley Burial Associa- 
tion had explained to the world, through 
the newspapers, that each of the organiza- 
tion’s dead had to be accompanied by sun- 
dry provisions for eternity, which necessi- 
tated the use of extra large and heavy cof- 
fins. The rejected candidate for a Secret 
Service job could not speak; he could not 
move hand or foot; but he could turn over, 
and he could move his head a little. 

He did turn. He lay face downward 
among the spiced upholstery, so that his 
back hair, the stiffest section of his rufous 
thatch, was uppermost. 
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He heard one of the workmen say: 
“They’re all-fired heavy, these here 

Chinks!” 

“That’s because they’ve got to take 
pounds an’ pounds o’ rice wid ’em for their 
journey to hiven,” returned another. 

“ Well,” said the first, “here’s hopin’ 
they git there; but, begobs, Oi have me 
doubts!” 

A heavy hand was laid upon the lid of 
Steve’s coffin. He felt the coffin move. He 
couldn’t knock his head against the lid— 
there wasn’t space enough for such gymnas- 
tics—but he could attempt something else. 
Tight along the upper woodwork he pressed 
his skull. He rubbed and scraped his bris- 
tling thatch across and across the auger 
holes. 

Were the hated locks long enough and 
coarse enough to pass through? He rubbed 
harder. 

If long enough and coarse enough to pass, 
would they, anyhow, be noted? He almost 
scraped his skin off. 

Would— 


“Look ye here, Tim!” That was the 


first workman’s voice, quietly amused, and 


nothing more. “ Red hair through thim 
quare holes! Tim, now, did ye iver hear 
of a red-headed Chinaman?” 

The coffin was being tilted toward the 
box car. Rub madly, Steve—rub/ It’s the 
last chance! 

“Wist!” yelled the other workman. 
“Larry, that hair’s movin’! Blessed St. 
Pathrick, this corpse is a ghost!” 

Released by its panic-smitten holders, 
the coffin spun dizzily on end. It fell be- 
tween wagon and freight car. 


It fell to 
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the ground with a crash that called up the 
silk-hatted Chinaman superintending the 
work—a crash that nearly stunned Steve, 
but that also burst the wood and spilled 
him at the feet of two policemen, in formal 
attendance. 

After an instant of.dumfounded amaze- 
ment, the officers were cutting Steve’s 
bonds and removing his gag. 

“* Get that Chinaman!” spluttered the re- 
leased prisoner. “Get him — he’s smug- 
gling machine guns to Canton!” 


V 


Wuat Steve himself got was the nearest 
telephone. He got Senator Partington on 
the wire just as the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was going into session, and the Sena- 
tor dispatched another messenger to the 
White House in time for action before the 
committee voted. The result was that the 
Cantonese rebels didn’t secure American 
recognition. 

Three more things Steve got. He got a 
second interview with the chief of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice—got a grin—got an appointment. 

“ You’ve earned the job,” said the chief. 

“ My size earned it,” said Steve. Then 
he blushingly added: “ And my—my hair.” 

‘Oh, that was an exceptional case,” the 
chief declared. ‘“ Ordinarily, we couldn’t 
possibly use your length of humanity or 
your shade of head; but we can always use 
pluck and a quick wit.” He pressed a but- 
ton. ‘“ Here!” said he to the assistant who 
answered it. “ Have Stephen Smith sworn 
in at once as a special agent of the Bureau 
of Investigation.” 





I SAW A VIOLET VALLEY 


I saw a violet valley 
Where slender poplars bend 
Above swift-running waters, 
And Alpine roses spend 


Their fragrance in the stillness 
While shepherds watch their sheep, 
And snow-capped, pillared mountains 
This violet valley keep. 


Oh, if you find this valley, 
Listen as you pass through, 

And in the deep blue silence 
My heart may speak to you! 


Lena Whittaker Blakeney 





Garments of Emancipation 


THE STORY OF AN ADVENTUROUS YOUNG AMERICAN WHO 
GOT INTO THE GREAT FLORIDA REAL ESTATE BOOM 


By Katharine Hill 


through four years of college and the 

summer after his graduation, Samuel 
Henniker, Sr., considered that it was high 
time the lad buckled to and did some real 
work. Sam, Jr., on the other hand, was 
fervently of opinion that, having toiled his 
way with fair credit through an arduous 
college course, he was entitled to rest, re- 
cuperation, and recreation for the period of 
at least one year. It is all in the point of 
view. 

“Dad, you don’t seem to think anything 
of my college work,” he complained. “1 
did darned well at college!” 

“You did yourself darned well—and got 
your degree, I understand, by a margin of 
next to nothing.” 

“ Degree’s a detail. Don’t you know 
that I was the main prop of the football 
team? My touchdown when we played 
Yale is now part of history, and when the 
Glee Club traveled I’m telling you I was 
a wow!” 

“T’ve no doubt you led your class in 
necking, too, but—” 

“‘ No, sir!” young Sam interrupted virtu- 
ously. ‘I’m no hand at necking. Girls 
don’t interest me, somehow.” 

“But if you can make it convenient to 
appear at the office on Monday morning, at 
nine o’clock, I shall be glad to introduce 
you to an activity you'll find quite new to 
you. It’s called work, and I’m sure you'll 
like it.” 

“Now look here, dad—have a heart! 
Work is what I haven’t been doing any- 
thing else but! I want to make you a 
proposition. College is awfully narrowing, 
in a way. You run around with one bunch 
in one place, all doing the same things; and 
Pll bet your office hasn’t a thing on it for 
variety, at that. Now in the good old days, 


Sit: HENNIKER, JR., having loafed 


when a young blood got to about my time 
of life, it used to be the custom to loose him 
on the continent of Europe, suitably heeled, 
to make what they called the grand tour. 
The idea—a thoroughly sound one, if you 
ask me—was that a travel year on his own 
was part of a gentleman’s education. I 
was sort of wondering whether you couldn’t 
see your way—what price, in short, the 
grand tour for Sam?” 

“You suggest that I should finance an- 
other year of absolute idleness for you,” 
marveled the older Henniker; “a year 
without even the salutary pretense of work, 
a year in which not your major but your 
only business should be the making of a 
jackass of yourself in sundry expensive 
ways! Your crust, my boy, is equaled only 
by your optimism. Wake up! Youw’re 
dreaming on your feet!” 

“Dad, you aren’t getting me at all. I 
mean to work like hell, starting this time 
next year. I’m boiling with ambition and 
I’m going to make you proud of me; only 
first I have simply got to do some flip- 
flops. I’ve had this in mind for a long 
time, and I never thought you’d seriously 
object to it, because nearly everybody 
agrees that foreign travel broadens a fel- 
low and gives polish. I’ve planned a sober 
and elevating life in foreign capitals—so 
many track miles through the local picture 
gallery every morning, conversation lessons 
with somebody not too hard on the eyes in 
the afternoon, a drive to some place of his- 
torical interest, a glimpse of the night life 
of the town, and so early to bed. I don’t 
think you ought to discourage an ambition 
like that; but even if you do—” 

“ Yes—what then?” inquired the father 
grimly. 

“T’m over twenty-one, and I shall carry 
out my plan all the same!” 
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“The trouble with the well known 
younger generation, of which you make 
one,” said Mr. Henniker, leaning back con- 
versationally in his chair, “is that you tend 
to disregard one of life’s primary factors— 
money. You ask why should you, an able- 
bodied youth of voting age, no longer sub- 
ject to my legal control—why should you 
do what I want you to do, rather than what 
you want to do? The answer is simple—I 
hold the purse strings. I will give you a 
fair salary at the end of each month during 
which you render satisfactory service in my 
office. I won’t give you a cent to go bum- 
ming about Europe with, so that’s that!” 

“You seem to forget that I have a thou- 
sand dollars of my own that Aunt Dora left 
me,” Sam said doggedly. “Of course I 
could do with more, but I calculate that I 
can get by on that for a year.” 

“A thousand dollars!” Mr. Henniker 
laughed loud, long, and offensively. “ You 
last a year on a thousand dollars! I give 
you six weeks, and not a day longer. You’re 
loonier than I thought you were. After all, 
six weeks isn’t very long. Go and blow 
your money—I cannot stop you; but when 
you cable for more—six weeks from now, at 
the outside—I shall send you exactly 
enough to get home to Baltimore from 
wherever you are, and hold it back in in- 
stallments out of your salary till it’s paid!” 

“T will not cable you for money,” Sam 
declared. 

He was breathing rather hard, and his 
mouth shut tight on his words. Through- 
out their talk his father’s manner had been 
genial, if his remarks were biting; but his 
merriment had no infectiousness for Sam. 
You would have said that the boy was an- 
noyed by something. 

“Oh, yes, you will!” Mr. Henniker 
chuckled. 

“ You see if I will! I'll swim home be- 
fore I cable you. You think I’m a sort of 
a half-wit, unable to run my own life or 
look out for myself. You think I’d starve 
to death if you didn’t offer me some sort of 
office boy’s job licking envelopes down 
town. I’m out now to show you that you’re 
wrong. I’m going to draw that thousand 
dollars of mine, clear out of here to-morrow 
morning, and see the world. I’ll report to 
you for work one year hence; and between 
then and now I am going to cost you ex- 
actly nothing. Get me?” 

The two faces, a good deal alike, and 
neither at all bad-looking, glared at each 
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other at close quarters. Sam banged the 
table to emphasize what he was saying, and 
then turned sharply toward the door. 

His steps, quick and decided at first, 
slowed before he reached it. He had given 
such a satisfying vent to his temper that it 
was already dissipated to the four winds, 
and he hadn’t enough left to bang the door 
with. Instead, he stood twisting the knob 
in some embarrassment. 

“T say, dad—I mean to say—it ‘Il be 
all right with you when I turn up in 1927 
to go to work, won’t it? You won’t be sore 
at me, will you, so long as it’s my own 
money, and I get home prepared to buckie 
down and work hard and make good, and 
so on and so forth?” 

“* My boy,” said the elder Henniker, still 
bitterly genial, still affably sarcastic, “ if 
you keep yourself fed and lodged out of jail 
for the space of twelve months on your 
aunt’s thousand dollars and your own ex- 
ertions, if any—if you turn up here under 
your own power, one year from to-day, 
without having asked me for money be- 
tween now and then—I will give you a wel- 
come compared to which that tendered the 
prodigal son on a historic occasion will look 
like the sort of reception usually offered 
to a caterpillar in the salad!” 


II 


SAM decided to see America first. He 
had never been to Florida, of which he 
heard well on all sides, and an advertise- 
ment caught his eye, offering at a low rate 
a seat in a sedan to be driven southward 
by an anonymous gentleman. The party 
that Sam joined turned out to be a con- 
genial one of hard-boiled sports. The trip 
proved to be enjoyable, and, Sam consid- 
ered, educational, if after all less cheap 
than the boat. 

His first night in Miami was divided into 
three parts. The earliest section was passed 
in going from hotel to hotel, asking for a 
room with bath, then for any old room, 
then for a billiard table, a bath tub, or a 
flop in a dog kennel—which last request 
was refused almost as derisively as the 
grandiloquent demand with which he had 
begun. 

After that he tried to get some sleep in 
a park, but a peevish policeman demurred 
to that, and young Henniker ended a sin- 
gularly unrestful night in jail. He and the 
sixty odd persons who had been run in for 
the same offense, and who all had pockets 

















bulging with money, were dismissed in 
court next morning, but Sam walked away 
determined not to be caught like that again. 
He might or might not locate a rentable 
room in the course of the next twelve 
hours; but he thought well of his judgment 
of cars, and he bought a used Nash sedan 
in full confidence that he could get about 
what he paid for it when he decided to 
move on. 

He drove out of town, parked at the side 
of a lonely wood road, and made up the 
sleep he had missed the night before. 

He awoke with cramps in his limbs; but 
with the fumes of sleep out of his brain, 
he washed in a brook, did a few exercises 
by the wayside, and felt himself again. 
That day he drove out to the races, 
dropped fifty dollars, and met one of the 
men with whom he had driven down from 
Baltimore. Knowing nobody else in town 
—-or, rather, not knowing how many peo- 
ple he knew were there, or their addresses— 
Sam greeted Page Somers like a long lost 
brother. 

Page greeted him in the same way, be- 
cause he believed he knew something about 
the next race, and he had lost what cash 
he had brought with him on the earlier 
ones. 

“You ought to take a flutter in real 
estate, now you’re down here,” he told Sam. 
“ You’d look pretty goofy going home with- 
out getting into the fracas, and anyhow 
this is a sure thing. One hundred berries 
buys you an option on one of these lots 
I’m selling, and honestly, by week after 
next, this little aggregation of mud will be 
worth untold sums more than it is to-day. 
You can’t lose, and I’ll sign you up right 
here if you have that much money about 
your person.” 

Enchanted at the idea of making money 
so easily, Sam parted at once. His ex- 
penses on the trip had been more than a 
hundred dollars, he had paid five hundred 
for his car, and he returned from the races 
a further hundred and fifty short; nor had 
the days between been lived for nothing. 
He now had only about a hundred and forty 
dollars left of his Aunt Dora’s legacy. 

The next week saw Sam sleeping again 
in his sedan, not because he could not get 
hotel accommodation, but because he could 
not pay for it—another and in some points 
a bitterer thing. 

Not that hotel accommodation was at 
all easy to get. His own room was snapped 
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up even as he handed over the key, and, 
easing himself pensively behind the wheel 
of his car, he watched people with anxious 
faces and tired frowns pouring toward a 
hotel which he knew had no hospitality for 
them. 

One of these was a girl who, in spite of 
her evident fatigue, had something about 
her that filled a fellow’s eye. Sam, who 
saw nothing in girls and had not been given 
to necking at college, took his time about 
starting, and stared after the graceful back 
entering the hotel. The face that had daz- 
zled him a minute earlier still seemed, as is 
the way of dazzling objects, to hang in 
space between his retina and anything else 
he turned his eyes on. Its pure, soft con- 
tours and the fresh delicacy of its coloring 
made it arresting; but there was also just 
that indescribable something about it that 
satisfied Sam’s individual need in faces— 
a need that had never troubled him till 
now. 

While he was still musing, and a man 
behind him was honking suggestively, the 
vision emerged from the hotel, looking more 
disconsolate than before, and shifting a 
heavy suitcase from one hand to the other. 
Surely, thought Sam, there must have been 
some porter in the lobby, who could have 
carried her bag and called her a taxi! 
Taxis were passing with flags up at that 
moment, but the girl shifted her suit case 
again and walked on the inside of the pave- 
ment, making no effort to stop one. 

Sam followed her. A month earlier he 
would have been merely puzzled by her 
curious behavior, but now his own poverty 
supplied him with a plausible explanation. 
Had not he himself given up what all Mi- 
ami desired—a room with a bed in it—for 
the miserable reason that he could no longer 
pay for it? This girl could pay for a room, 
no doubt, since she was obviously in quest 
of one; but he divined—and quite correct- 
ly—that her funds were running so low that 
she couldn’t afford a taxi while her legs 
held out. 

Watching his opportunity, Sam drew up 
at the curb and addressed her. 

“Won’t you please let me take you 
where you want to go? I’ve been through 
= grind. I slept in the park my first night 

ere.” 

It is probable that a girl so pretty as 
Millicent Bruce was often spoken to on the 
street, offered rides, and offered dinner. 
She was used to affecting deafness, and she 
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had read warnings against accepting lifts in 
the cars of strangers; but Sam Henniker 
was one of those open-faced youths whom 
no girl not a moron could suspect of treach- 
erous intentions. Any girl of normal good 
judgment and average experience—and 
Miss Bruce had not been on the stage for 
eighteen months without learning some- 
thing of men—could see at a glance that 
Sam might safely be trusted. 

She stepped into his car and relaxed on 
its deep cushions—he had chosen it largely 
for the deepness of its cushions—with a 
long sigh of relief. 

‘““ You’ve saved my life!” she declared. 
“ T have a list of hotels here. I’ve been to 
six already. I.don’t mind telling you that 
I’m beginning to get scared.” 

“ Well, don’t get scared,” Sam begged. 
“T’ll whiz you around to all these other 
places, and we’ll have you sitting pretty in 
one of them long before dark!” 

But when night fell Miss Bruce was still 
sitting in Sam Henniker’s car. He had 


taken her all over town in the interim, he 
had refilled his gas tank, and since he could 
not persuade her to be his guest, he had 
persuaded her to alight at a cheap restau- 


rant and eat with him on the terms under- 
stood to prevail in Holland. 

Driving about together, bearing shock 
after shock together, eating together, they 
had reached something like intimacy; for 
a close association of a few hours may do 
more toward forming a friendship than 
many months of casual meetings. Miss 
Bruce could not but think well of this help- 
ful, trust inspiring young man who, after 
each disappointment, tried so hard to cheer 
her with funny stories and encouraging re- 
marks. Sam marveled each moment to per- 
ceive how much prettier she was than he 
had realized the moment before, and found 
her sporting spirit as worthy of admiration 
as her looks. 

At ten o’clock he said desperately: 

“Look here! There’s only one thing to 
do. You'll have to sleep in the car. I’ve 
done it myself, and found it not so bad as 
you’d think, and you’re a foot shorter than 
I am. How about it? It shall be just as 
you say. I'll drive out of town and park 
in a quiet spot I know, and we’ll both have 
a peaceful night; or, if you say the word, 
Ill keep moving slowly around the lighted 
and policed sections. You probably won’t 
do so well in the sleeping line that way, but 
if I were a different sort of bird from what 
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I am you’d still be perfectly safe, so maybe 
you'd like it better. You say!” 

Miss Bruce looked at his earnest, wor- 
ried, boyish face, and she did not hesitate. 
She did not know very much herself—not 
enough to know that no city eould be with- 
out some last-resort agency to save a young 
girl from passing a night in its streets, nor 
enough to ask a policeman to direct her to 
such a refuge; but she had learned a little 
about men, and she was very, very tired 
and sleepy. 

“Take me where it’s nice and quiet!” 
she begged. 

Sam swung his car around and headed 
for the woods. 

II 


THE morning broke meltingly blue and 
perfect. Millicent had slept well on all the 
cushions, and Sam, on an arrangement of 
pine boughs on the ground, a few feet from 
the car, had stayed happily awake for fewer 
hours than he believed. He was a good 
deal mosquito-bitten, but cheerful; and as 
they drove slowly back to the city, to re- 
sume Miss Bruce’s search, they talked like 
old friends. 

Millicent felt indebted to Sam, and she 
knew that a man is best repaid by being al- 
lowed to tell about himself. With the spon- 
taneity of youth directing its confidences to 
a girlish ear beneath a swathe of golden 
hair, he poured out his saga; but he made 
it and its protagonist more interesting by 
slurring some parts of the story and exag- 
gerating others. He said little, for example, 
of the prosperity of his home in distant 
Baltimore, nor did he mention the fact that 
he was a Princeton man. He made much, 
on the other hand, of the romantic adven- 
turousness of the roving life he lived, and 
he did not say that he had only begun to 
live this life ten days ago. 

“Tm a sort of soldier of fortune—here 
to-day and gone to-morrow,” Sam said hap- 
pily. “I like to live dangerously, as the 
fellow said—the long trail, and so forth. 
I hate tameness, prosperity, respectability, 
and all that bunk—don’t you?” 

And he furthermore admitted, as an ex- 
cuse for taking her again to the cheap res- 
taurant where they had dined, that he was 
pretty nearly broke. 

She turned a sympathetic gaze on him. 

“Oh, dear, so am I! Isn’t it awful? 
And is there zobody you can go to to help 
you out?” 
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“ Absolutely not! But I’m not worry- 
ing. I’m able-bodied, and at the worst I 
suppose I could hold down a job, as I see 
others doing, though I shan’t try any such 
desperate expedient until I darned well 
have to. There are always ways for a 
bright lad to pick up money without work- 
ing, you know.” 

Sam had in mind a lucky day at the 
races, or a profitable night in a perfectly 
straight poker game; but Millicent heard 
him with a slight stir of uneasiness. Her 
encounters with men had supplied her with 
a pessimistic little working theory, too 
often borne out by the tests, that few of the 
male sex are angels. For the most part, in 
her experience they fell into two groups, 
the one being absolutely straight about 
money, but not too conscientious in deal- 
ing with girls, while the man of the other 
type was impeccable in his relationships 
with women, but inclined to be a bit un- 
scrupulous about how he picked up a liv- 
ing. She read into Sam’s light words an 
admission that he was not strictly honest, 
and it distressed her. 

“Oh, but every man ought to work!” 
she told him with soft earnestness. She 
liked him quite enough to want to influence 
him for good. “I work myself when I get 
a chance. I’ve been with a show for the 
last eight weeks, but you know what troup- 
ing is. I have about fifty dollars in this 
hand bag now, and when that’s gone I’m 
done. That’s why I’m so careful of it. We 
closed in Jacksonville, and I came here be- 
cause there’s half a chance that the local 
stock company will take me on for small 
parts. I’m going to see the manager this 
morning.” 

“Unless he’s the king of the goofs, he’ll 
take you on,” Sam assured her earnestly. 

“ But if I don’t click here, I’m better off 
than you are, anyhow. I have somebody 
to go to as a last resort!” 

“T’m glad of that,” said Sam, and it was 
true when he said it; but almost immedi- 
ately afterward he changed his mind. 

“ He’s about forty-seven years old, and 
he has a bald place as big as a saucer on 
top of his head, and three almost grown- 
up children, and a heavy gray mustache. 
He’s kept right on wanting to marry me 
ever since I first met him, five years ago. 
I want to marry him about the same way 
I want to go to jail; and yet, if you get 
me, I wouldn’t be without him. It makes 
me feel safe to know he’s there—to know 
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that he’s the exact worst that can happen 
to me, and that I can always be Mrs. Kauf- 
man by holding up my finger. He isn’t ro- 
mantic, but he takes good care of every- 
thing that belongs to him, and he’d take 
care of me. He’s the sort of man,” she 
went on, “ who could perfectly well afford 
to drive his own car, and a good one, but 
he won’t even ride in a taxi. When he 
wants to get somewhere, he takes a street 
car or a jitney.” 

Sam’s face expressed his horror at this 
description. 

“Why, you couldn’t possibly marry a 
calamity like that!” he cried hotly. “A 
beau—a girl like you, I mean to say! Don’t 
you do anything rash, now, even if you 
don’t get the job with the stock company. 
You’ve got to meet me somewhere for din- 
ner to-night, because I want to know what 
luck you have, and whether you’ve got a 
place to sleep; or can I drive you to the 
theater, and wait outside while you have 
your interview?” 

She would not let him come with her, 
but she promised to meet him at the restau- 
rant at seven o’clock. Sam drove pensive- 
ly away to the nearest filling station, where 
he was disconcerted to find that he had 
only forty-eight cents left after paying for 
his gas. ; 

It occurred to him that he might touch. 
Page Somers, and he took himself, accord- 
ingly, to that enterprising realtor’s forty 
square feet of desk room. Here a surprise 
waited for him. 

“ Hello, hello! 
wanted to see!” 


You’re just the fellow I 
Page’s was a heartening 
greeting for a man who wanted to make a 


touch. “ About that option you took the 
other day on that lot—you remember? I 
can get you five thousand dollars cash for 
your bargain right now, but I earnestly ad- 
vise you not to sell. The thing for you to 
do is to put up the purchase money and 
hold on for the real rise. Those lots are—” 
“What did I understand you to say you 
could get me right now?” Sam interrupted. 
“Five thousand; but I strongly ad- 
vise you to—” 
“Please get it quick,” said Sam simply. 
One-fifth of his profit was in cash. He 
thrust the roll of bills into his pocket, and 
thrust his hand in after it to fondle it lov- 
ingly. He could hardly wait for seven 
o’clock to come, so that he might tell his 
good news to Millicent. His car was parked 
at the curb in front of the eating place of 
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their choice some twenty minutes before 
._ the time; for although now, of course, he 
wouldn’t feed her in this frugal restaurant, 
he had no way of reaching her to change 
the rendezvous. 

However, when she came into sight, sev- 
eral minutes late, Sam did not rush up to 
her with a triumphant whoop to announce 
that they were dining in splendor, and why. 
From the very way she walked, even before 
he saw her face, he knew that the day 
which had been so lucky for him had held 
no luck for her. She looked drooping and 
discouraged, until the second when she saw 
him. Then she made a valiant, pitiful, and 
evident effort, and smiled gallantly with up- 
flung chin. 

“You can’t win every time!” she fore- 
stalled his curiosity quickly. “I’ve found 
a room—that’s something; and to-morrow’s 
another day.” 

“ A manager that hasn’t sense enough to 
hire you, when he gets the chance,” Sam 
declared belligerently, ‘“‘ ought to be run- 
ning a dumb-bell factory, not a stock com- 
pany! It’s his loss, of course. You can 
do a lot better than sign with his outfit. 
Forget him, and let’s go in and eat!” 

“T think I'll get in the car: first and pow- 
der my nose in your looking-glass,” she 
said. “I feel mussy, and I know I look 
perfectly terrible. My room had only just 
been vacated, and they wouldn’t let me in 
it yet; so I’ve had no chance to wash, ex- 
cept hours ago at the railway station.” 

Sam opened the forward door of the se- 
dan and stood by, with one foot on the run- 
ning board, while Millicent perched on the 
edge of the seat and advanced her pretty 
face to the strip of mirror at the top of his 
wind shield. Opening a compact, she be- 
gan operations which he thought he had 
best not follow too closely. Looking down, 
instead, his eyes rested on her somewhat 
worn brown hand bag, which had slipped 
to the floor after she had taken her vanity 
case from it. 

On a sudden impulse Sam retrieved the 
bag, with all the deftness that he had de- 
veloped, a decade earlier, in subtracting 
edibles whose looks he liked and nursing 
them unseen until he could get away with 
them. He gazed absently up the street, 
while his hands moved surreptitiously about 
the clasp of the bag. Having opened it, 
he separated the roll of bills in his hip 
pocket roughly into halves, and crammed 
the larger half into Miss Bruce’s purse. 
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Suddenly she uttered a sharp cry, let her 
vanity case fall, and swerved toward him, 
catching the bag in one hand and his wrist, 
protruding from its depths, in the other. 
Sam had counted on his own stalwart body 
as a screen between her and his operations, 
and had forgotten the mirror, whose angle 
of reflection showed her the wrong two- 
thirds of what he was about. Her quick 
movement followed up what she had seen. 
The evidence was irrefutable and damning. 

“So that’s the sort you are! A thief— 
a confidence man! 
girl!” 

The ugly words were not half so hard 
to bear as the angry contempt that made 
a pale blaze of the lovely eyes that had 
looked at him so differently before. Sam 
gasped under the cold hurt of their arraign- 
ment, and then, suddenly, he was angrier 
than he had ever been before in his life. 
Anger sickened, mastered, and misled him, 
so that he believed he hated Millicent. 

With a quick twist he snapped his wrist 
and her hand bag out of her grasp. With- 
drawing his hand empty, he closed the bag 
and flung it on the seat between them. 

“Perhaps you'd like to call a police- 
man!” he said. 

His voice sounded like another man’s 
voice, thick and high-pitched. 

She got out of the car and stood on the 
pavement, clutching the bag, still looking at 
him with that undeserved hostility. Fear- 
ing that she was going to open the clasp, 
he pushed past her, shot behind the wheel, 
and threw in his clutch. He didn’t want 
to see her face when she discovered her 
grotesque mistake. He never wanted to 
see her again. The relief of moving away 
from her was great. 

She made no move to stop him, and 
called no policeman. 


IV 


Sam drove ahead at random, cursing soft- 
ly, but getting no comfort from it. He 
could not understand his own wretchedness, 
or come to terms with it. His blood was 
in an aching ferment. The thought of his 
real estate gains, which had made him ex- 
ultant half an hour before, returned to him 
without arousing the faintest interest. 

He was 2 fool, he told himself, after an 
hour or so of this. What could it possibly 
matter to him that a girl whom he barely 
knew had jumped to a wrong judgment of 
him? By now she knew her mistake. Be- 
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sides, he need never see her again. The 
world, full of other girls, was before him, 
and he had forty-four hundred dollars— 
four hundred in cash and the rest in Page 
Somers’s check—with which to take his 
pleasure in it. 

But he could not argue himself back to 
any logical serenity, and for the first time 
in his life, except in brief times of sickness, 
he forgot his dinner. He did not sleep 
until dawn, and he woke with an illumi- 
nating quotation, routed out for him by his 
puzzled subconsciousness, saying itself over 
in his mind: 

For to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 


“Wroth with one we love!” That was 
the explanation—of course it was! He was 
furiously miserable because he had to be 
angry with Millicent, and the very ferocity 
of his misery proved that he loved her. 

It softened Sam oddly to realize this, 
and he began to find a hundred eager ex- 
cuses for the girl’s behavior. She hadn’t 
shown herself meanly suspicious from the 
beginning. She had even trusted him ex- 
ageeratedly. He had told her that he was 
broke, and she had told him that she had 
fifty dollars in her hand bag. Only when 
she actually caught him with his hand in 
the bag did she leap to the only possible 
construction which the facts, as she knew 
them, would bear. 

Sam began to weaken on the very point 
on which, the night before, he had been 
most fiercely insistent—his determination 
never to see Millicent again. It struck him 
that he really owed it to the girl to give her 
a chance to offer him her abject apologies, 
that a man receiving apologies from a 
pretty girl is in a strong and enviable posi- 
tion, and that it would be rather soothing 
to meet her eyes pleading for forgiveness, 
perhaps with tears welling up and hanging 
on those lovely lashes. 

His equanimity being restored by the 
fetching picture of Millicent shedding tears 
of repentance, his starved and emotion-torn 
tissues clamored for restoration, and he ate 
a hearty breakfast. After coffee and avoca- 
dos, waffles and broiled kidneys, Sam could 
not recapture any indignation against the 
girl at all. He even began to feel indignant 
against imself for having left her without 
arranging another meeting. 

Actually he didn’t know how to get hold 
of her. She had his Baltimore address, 
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which in a moment of inspiration, or of 
mere sanity, he had written down for her 
the day before; but he had no idea how to 
reach her. 5 

He spent the day in trying to find her, 
but without success. He drove slowly 
about Miami, scanning the people on foot 
and the people in cars. He looked for her 
at the theater, in the parks, on the beaches, 
at the restaurants where every one sees 
every one else, and in the peacock alleys of 
hotels and their terraces set with palms. 

He spent the next day, and the next, in 
doing the same thing. He went to the 
manager of the stock company, and asked 
if Miss Millicent Bruce had left her name 
and address when she applied for work. 

“T suggested that she should do that,” 
the man told him, “ but she said something 
about going North right away if I hadn’t 
room for her.” 

Sam’s only comfort was the thought of 
that six hundred dollars which he had so 
clumsily thrust on the girl. She might have 
gone North in search of theatrical oppor- 
tunity, but at least she had not gone to sell 
herself to the bald-headed, gray-mustached 
tightwad with the three grown children. 
Between Millicent and that supreme sacri- 
fice, between himself and that final catas- 
trophe, his six hundred dollars slenderly 
and temporarily intervened. 

She seemed to be awfully prudent about 
money. She might manage to last six 
months on as many hundred dollars. 


V 


It is discouraging work, looking for a 
girl of whom you do not turn up a trace for 
all your diligent searching. One day a man 
with whom Sam fell into talk about the- 
atrical matters remarked what a lot of 
American productions made hits in Lon- 
don, and Sam was reminded of that grand 
tour of foreign parts which he had project- 
ed and forgotten. He decided to examine 
the London stage for Millicent, who cer- 
tainly wasn’t in New York or Miami; and 
from London he drifted to Paris and Monte 
Carlo, no longer with any hope of finding 
the only girl he felt he could ever love, but 
merely in quest of distraction. 

His money held out amazingly well while 
he was looking for Millicent, but the search 
for distraction is more expensive, and the 
croupiers at Monte Carlo saw the last of 
the money that Sam had won at the greater 
gambling game by waters as blue at home. 
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His year of freedom had still two months 
to run. 

“ But if ’m to walk home,” he told him- 
self ruefully, “ I’d better start about now!” 

By pawning everything he owned that 
was pawnable, he achieved a railway ticket 
to Cherbourg and a tourist third-class pas- 
sage to New York. He reached the land of 
the free with thirty cents in his pockets, 
and was hurt and shocked when he was re- 
quired to give up twenty-five of them for 
the stamp on his customs declaration. He 
came out into the streets of New York 
fumbling a nickel that was too lonesome to 
jingle, and carrying a suit case which con- 
tained nothing but clothes a shade shabbier 
than the suit he had worn every day on 
the boat. 

It might have been thought that he had 
' done enough for honor in keeping himself 
for ten months and a half, and regaining his 
native country, without calling for aid. A 
wire to his father, sent collect, would cer- 
tainly have resulted in the arrival, before 
night, of telegraphed funds; but he was 
sensitively unwilling to fall below the letter 
of his boasts. 

New York should supply him with money 
enough to descend on Baltimore in a chair 
car and with a decent outfit of new clothes, 
Sam decided; and he asked himself in what 
capacity he could be useful to New York 
in return. 

As he walked and pondered, he was held 
up at a corner by a lumbering cross-town 
bus. He boarded it, and, in direct defiance 
of the printed prohibition that he had every 
opportunity of reading, fell into talk with 
the driver. 

“T could do what you’re doing, bo,”’ said 
Sam. “Can you tip me off where I ought 
to go to ask for the job?” 

“ You might get hired, at that,” said the 
man, who was as good-natured as nearly 
everybody in his line of business seems to 
become. “It ain’t everybody can handle 
these babies, though!” 

He gave the desired directions, and as 
Sam stepped off the bus he took the depart- 
ing passenger’s nickel, never guessing that 
it was his last. 

Sam, however, as he was fond of telling 
people, was able-bodied. He walked, and 
he got the job. 


VI 


It was 


THE suit was marked “ $35.” 
of a good blue, and of a conservative cut, 
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its lapels not too spreading, its trousers 
wide, but not too wide. It did not entirely 
measure up to Sam’s standards for materi- 
als and tailoring, but it would do, he de- 
cided. It was decent raiment for the 
prodigal’s return. 

His bus ran past the window in which 
it was displayed on each trip; and when 
he was west-bound, and only the width of 
the sidewalk away, he gave it a long look 
of loving recognition. His only fear was 
lest some unscrupulous stranger should 
walk into the shop before he had saved 
thirty-five dollars, and jump his claim. 

Out of his first week’s wages he had 
bought shoes, and out of the second week’s 
a hat and socks. He still had a present- 
able shirt or two in his suit case, but of the 
good wardrobe with which he had left home 
he hadn’t a suit that he cared to be seen 
in. From his third and fourth week’s sti- 
pend, after satisfying the demands of hun- 
ger and the management of the Mills 
Hotel, he had saved thirty-two dollars to- 
ward the suit, and the fare to Baltimore, 
which was to include tips and a taxi to his 
father’s door. 

As the starter gave him the signal and 
he chugged westward on his sixth trip of 
the Monday that began his fifth week, Sam 
remembered that the next day was the an- 
niversary of his departure for the grand 
tour. He would be a little late getting 
back, for he had distinctly stated that he 
meant to disport himself for exactly one 
year. The thought troubled him a little, 
but there seemed to be nothing to do about 
it. He had set his heart on going home 
looking prosperous, and he had set his heart 
on that conservative blue suit. 

At the corner of Lexington Avenue a 
man came hurrying and got into the bus, 
boarding it in advance of several waiting 
women, in a manner which Sam disliked 
and disapproved of. He let his face ex- 
press his feelings, as he looked the fellow up 
and down. A portly man he was, baldish, 
you guessed, under the stiff hat. He had 
an expression at once naive and disagree- 
able, and a heavy gray mustache. Sam 
had his frank opinion of the fellow on the 
tip of his tongue; but he thought better 
of uttering it, and swallowed his criticism 
sadly. 

“This is a dog’s job,” he meditated, 
‘“‘when I can’t even tell a bird like that 
where he gets off! I hope he got the dirty 
look I gave him, anyhow!” 
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As he neared the corner where he and 
the garments of emancipation drew too 
briefly abreast, Sam looked at them over his 
right shoulder with more than his usual 
yearning. 

The bus gave a violent swerve, and the 
passenger who had incurred Sam’s dislike 
called out: 

“ Hi, there!” 

Sam jerked his eyes back to the hood of 
the bus and that which lay immediately 
before it. He turned into the curb pre- 
maturely, parked with exaggerated neat- 
ness—for was not this the last service he 
would ever render his bus?—and, like iron 
drawn by a lodestone, drifted quickly across 
the pavement to the window in which was 
displayed the erstwhile thirty-five-dollar 
blue suit — marked down to twenty-four 
dollars and ninety-eight cents! 

For Sam Henniker busses no longer ex- 
isted. He was back again in his own world 
as he strolled into the shop and gave his 
measurements to the dapper clerk who 
came to meet him. When he left the place, 
some twenty minutes later, he was dressed 
becomingly in blue of conservative cut; and 
because, in view of the ups and downs of 
commerce, his finances now justified the ex- 
penditure, he had added a brand-new tie, 
garnet in color. : 

Meantime the passengers in the bus 
waited with some impatience for the return 
of their driver. When minutes passed and 
he did not come, and when, looking out, 
they saw that he had disappeared — not 
merely alighted, as they had supposed, for 
some adjustment of the machinery of prog- 
ress—they exchanged the patient philoso- 
phies of illtreated New Yorkers, and those 
who were in a hurry dribbled away to seek 
other means of transport. 

The man with the gray mustache fidget- 
ed angrily, looked at his watch—an Inger- 
soll—and got out on the sidewalk. He half 
waved his hand at a passing taxi, and then 
shook his head fiercely as the cab started 
to turn in for him. 

“ There'll surely be another bus in a 
minute or two,” said a woman with a baby, 
hopefully. 

“One thing I always say about these 
city busses—if they break down you don’t 
lose anything, because you don’t pay till 
you get off. Now if this was a cross-town 
car, or the subway, you wouldn’t never see 
your nickel again!” 

“ That’s right!” the man with the mus- 
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tache agreed heartily, and the reflection 
seemed to cheer him a good deal. 

Presently another bus appeared, crowd- 
ed already, and, true to form, he pushed his 
way into it before the woman with the 
baby. His destination was the Pennsyl- 
vania Station. When he reached it, he 
found that he had missed the train he had 
intended to meet, and all the passengers 
had departed. 

Vil 


“ Mr. Sam!” exclaimed Joe, the colored 
butler, as he opened the door of the Henni- 
ker house to its returned son. “I sure is 
glad to see you-all back, and looking so 
well! 17ll go tell yo’ dad.” 

“ T'll tell him myself,” Sam said. ‘“‘ Where 
is he? Trot my suit case upstairs, Joe. 
How’s everybody, and how’s every little 
thing? Great!” 

His father, in the library, was snatching 
a brief relaxation after the day’s work, be- 
fore going up to dress. 

“ Hello, dad! How many cables for 
money have you had from me since last 
advices?” 

““ You win, big boy!” the elder Henniker 
had to admit, and he did it cheerfully. 
“ You're looking fine! I’m glad you haven’t 
come home in bags, with a Greek fillet 
around your hair. Sit down and tell me 
all about it. To-night we decorate the 


town, and to-morrow morning you go to 


work,” 

But just as Sam was drawing a long 
breath with which to tell the epic of his 
journeyings, Joe appeared again in the 
doorway. 

“ They’s a lady here, askin’ for Mr. 
Sam,” he announced. “ She won’t come in. 
She want talk to you first. She didn’t give 
no name.” 

Mr. Henniker shot a startled look at his 
son. 

“ Are you trying to put something over 
on me?” he demanded suspiciously. “ If 
you’ve gone and got married while you 
were away—” 

Without answering him, Sam ran out into 
the hall. A wild surmise spurred him, and 
against all the probabilities it turned out 
to be correct. It was Millicent Bruce who 
stood there, prettier than ever to his dazed 
and enraptured eyes, but even to them 
looking so pitifully shabby that he under- 
stood why Joe had acquiesced in her desire 
to wait in the hall. 
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“ Millicent!”” he shouted joyously, and, 
though they certainly had not parted on 
terms to justify such a greeting, he took 
her in his arms. 

After one sharp gasp of surprise or pro- 
test, the girl relaxed, and hid her face 
against his shoulder. 

“It’s funny!” she said presently, in a 
muffled and shaky voice. “All the way 
down in the train I’ve been going over the 
things I was going to say to you, and now 
you seem to have forgiven me without even 
being asked!” 

“T got over being sore almost right away 
—except at myself for losing you. There 
wasn’t anything else you could possibly 
have thought.” 

“ But I called you a thief!” 

“ You'll probably call me worse than 
that after we’re married!” 

“ Aren’t you going rather fast?” 

“You don’t suppose I’m going to let you 
get away from me again, do you?” 

“TI thought perhaps you’d lend me your 
car to sleep in, and help me find a job. I 
had just enough money to get down to Bal- 
timore. You were so wonderfully generous 


before, and I’ve literally no one else to go 
to now. You remember my last refuge that 
I told you about—the man who always 
swore he wanted to marry me? Well, Sam, 


he’s let me down! With the money you 
gave me, and with a bit of luck here and 
there, I’ve been trying for this whole year 
to get a footing on the stage, but it’s too 
hard. I’m beaten—I give up! Perhaps 
I’m not really very much good at it—not 
so good as I thought I was; so I telegraphed 
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him to meet me at the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion in New York at ten thirty-six this 
morning, and —- can you imagine it? — he 
wasn’t there!” 

“Thank God he wasn’t there!” Sam 
murmured piously. 

“JT didn’t wait very long. I was so 
angry! Then I thought of the river, and 
then I thought of you, and how wonderful 
you were before.” 

He uttered a sudden sharp yell. 

“ But I only got here myself about ten 
minutes ago! Why, my good gosh, if this 
suit,” he stammered, unmanned by the 
thought—“‘ if this suit you see me in hadn’t 
been marked down the exact minute it was 
marked down, and to the exact figure, why, 
by the bald-headed Moses, Millicent, you’d 
have been turned from this door, and we’d 
have lost each other again, most probably 
forever!” 

They shuddered together at the intoler- 
able picture of Millicent in her extremity 
being turned away from his door, unaware 
that, had the price of the blue suit remained 
at thirty-five dollars, a gray-mustached, 
bald-headed man would never have fumed 
in a stranded bus while the ten thirty-six 
train steamed into the Pennsylvania Station 
unmet. 

Sam raised his arm, and reverently kissed 
the sleeve he was wearing. 

“This . suit,” he declared emotionally, 
“I’m going to keep it forever! When we 
are married, it shall be the dearest orna- 
ment of our home. Do you think it would 
look better framed flat, or shall we have it 
stuffed and stand it in the front hall?” 





FULFILLMENT 


I PLUNGED into the busy throng, 
That gathered in the market square; 
In jostling forms, in every face, 


I saw you there. 


I left the city, sought the hills, 
And climbed upon the tallest peak; 
In voice of bird, in sobbing wind, 
I heard you speak. 


Afar in barren, desert lands 
I wandered in life's vespertine; 
In trackless waste, across the years, 
Your soul met mine! 


Margaret Wheeler Ross 
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SIMON SAVAGE, OF THE SAVAGE-WALLACE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, HAS AN EXCITING INTERVIEW WITH A MAN 
WHO CONSIDERS IT HIS DUTY TO RID THE 
WORLD OF MILLIONAIRES 


By Albert William Stone 


ITHOUT any designs whatever 

V \ upon the literary modus operandi 

of the late Mr. Dickens, it seems 
essential to state, right at the outset, that 
Henry Wallace was dead—as dead, in fact, 
as the famed Dickensian doornail. 

Simon Savage, owner of twenty millions 
and now czar of the vast Savage-Wallace 
Manufacturing Works, worried his waxed 
mustache in the privacy of his red and gold 
office, trying to realize that the cynical, 
philosophical, happy-go-lucky partner of 
his spectacular business career was really 
gone—for good. He had seen Henry’s 
bronze casket placed in its forty-thousand- 
dollar mausoleum that very day. He had 
just returned from the funeral, in fact. 
Henry’s will had already been filed for 
probate. Henry’s ornate house on Moffat 
Boulevard was empty, save for its staff of 
high-priced servants and its treasures of 
art and antique furniture. There would be 
no widow to mourn his departure and spend 
his fortune, for the simple reason that the 
deceased had been a bachelor. 

“Had to go just when he was in shape 
to enjoy life,” Simon Savage mused, twist- 
ing the waxed end of his mustache and 
staring out of the broad window of the 
office. ‘‘ Always liked luxury, Henry did. 
Couldn’t get over the novelty of being a 
millionaire. Had to have his special car 
when he traveled. Sunk a young fortune 
in a yacht that he hardly ever used. Wore 
imported silk shirts. Played with life— 
that’s what Henry did. Now he’s gone and 
left it all behind.” 

Behind Simon Savage was a roll-top desk 
of solid mahogany, littered to the very edge 
of its beveled plate glass surface with im- 


portant-looking papers. Before him was a 
table, big enough for use by a board of di- 
rectors. In its exact center was a cut glass 
vase containing a single superb rose. 
Adorning the red and gold walls were 
framed original cartoons which had from 
time to time appeared in the press, setting 
forth in pictorial caricature the foibles and 
eccentricities of the partners. 

A framed photograph stood on an easel 
at the top of the roll-top desk. Scrawled 
across the bottom of it was the legend: 


To Simon Savage from his partner, Henry Wal- 
lace. Cheerio! 


The picture was that of a man well past 
middle age, with youthful eyes. The wide 
mouth was formed by moderately thin but 
humorously and tolerantly curved lips. The 
face was smooth. An intellectual quality 
about the high forehead and the straight 
brows disputed the sensuality of the rather 
full jowls—an intellectual quality not un- 
mixed with altruism. A chin firm without 
stubbornness, a jaw solid but not harsh, a 
pleasure loving countenance—that, at a 
glance, was the pictorial likeness of the 
dead manufacturer. Even the twinkle of 
his alert eyes seemed to have been caught 
by the artist. 

“TI wonder if you’re still playing jokes 
on people,” Simon Savage muttered. 

He had never overcome that habit— 
when alone he thought aloud. 

A discreet tapping on the door interrupt- 
ed his reflections. There was no glass panel 
in the door, and none in the walls of the 
office; for when Simon desired aloofness, 
he desired it completely. 

“Well!” he growled. ' 
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It was Simon’s habit to growl upon most 
occasions, especially when dealing with 
underlings. He did it as a matter of policy. 
The bronze knob turned, and the sleek 
head of Burke, his general manager, ap- 
peared in the aperture. 

Burke was a fat man. His face was 
hung with embonpoint, and piggy little 
eyes were set on each side of a thick nose. 

“ There’s that Oregon lumber shipment, 
Mr. Savage—” 

He was very obsequious about it. Ob- 
sequiousness was a part of the stock in 
trade of most of the employees of the Sav- 
age-Wallace Manufacturing Company. 

“Confound it!” shouted Simon Savage. 
“ Can’t you ever learn to make decisions 
for yourself? Must I do everything that’s 
done in this establishment?” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Savage,” Burke 
begged. “I thought—” 

“You didn’t have any business to 
think!” barked Simon. ‘ Take care of that 
shipment yourself, and don’t bother me 
with such details!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The sleek head withdrew like a suddenly 
squelched jack-in-the-box. The rebuke was 
characteristic of Simon; yet, as it hap- 
pened, only the day before he had soundly 
berated Burke for daring to dispose of a 
minor matter without consulting his chief. 

The manufacturer resumed his soliloquy, 
his hard blue eyes on the photograph and 
his thick, spatulate thumb and forefinger 
twisting his mustache. The skin of his 
_ countenance resembled a piece of tanned 

leather over which paraffin had been 
poured. His fairly abundant hair, shot 
through with gray, was perpetually in a 
state of partial disorder. 

“You always wanted money, and you 
got it. Seems a pity you had to die so 
soon, with the world at your feet, so to 
speak. Wish I could enjoy it as you did! 
We both worked like a couple of dogs, at 
first. Licked our competitors to a frazzle 
and made ’em like it, didn’t we?” 

The face in the frame smiled genially at 
the surviving partner. In life Henry Wal- 
lace had smiled the same way. 

“ And we built up the biggest business 
of its kind—of any kind—in this part of 
the country.” It was a statement that 
Simon Savage was fond of voicing in his 
talks to the Rotary Club and kindred or- 
ganizations—talks which were usually 
elaborated boasts of his success in the face 
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of obstacles. ‘And now you’ve had to 
leave it all, with the gate to Easy Street 
wide open, so to speak!”’ 

A buzzer sounded at his elbow. He 
turned in his swivel chair and took the tele- 
phone receiver from the hook. 

“ Well?” he growled. 

“ Bancroft speaking, Mr. Savage.” The 
voice was apologetic. “ Something has just 
been delivered downstairs here, by the ex- 
press company. I don’t know whether 
you’d want it sent up—” 

“Well, what is it?’”? demanded Simon 
impatiently. 

“A tree, Mr. Savage.” 

“ A what?” 

“A tree.” Bancroft coughed discreetly. 
“With money on it, sir, and more money 
in the tub.” 

Simon’s hard blue eyes snapped with 
quick anger. His shortness of temper was 
traditional. 

“ Cut out your idiotic blithering and talk 
sense!” he shouted. ‘A tree with money 
growing on it? You must think I—” 

“Not growing on it, Mr. Savage,” in- 
terrupted Bancroft daringly. “Just tied 
to it, sir.” 

“Oh, tied to it, eh? Well, send it up!” 

The wrinkles of humor around the eyes 
of the man in the photograph appeared to 
contract under the accusing gaze of Simon 
Savage, as if in anticipation of a rare joke. 
Simon had no sense of humor whatever. 
There was no ceremony about the opening 
of the door this time, explained by the ap- 
pearance of the broad shoulders of a truck 
driver. He backed into the office, followed 
by a companion. Between them they car- 
ried a rubber tree, six or seven feet high, 
set in a green wooden tub. 

“ Where d’yuh want it?” one of the truck 
drivers demanded. 

Simon motioned toward a corner. The 
men deposited their burden on the floor 
and departed hastily. The sight of so 
much money appeared to make them nerv- 
ous. A-clatter of typewriters, swelled by 
the opening of the door, sank to a muffled 
monotone as the portal closed behind the 
men. 

Simon Savage stared at the tree. Tied 
to its leaves and limbs, with pink ribbon, 
were dozens of yellow-backed bills. More- 
over, the soil in the tub was blanketed with 
gold and silver coins of every denomina- 
tion. Apparently the tree carried with it 
a small fortune in cash. 
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Any speculation that Simon Savage 
might have indulged in was arrested by the 
sight of a white envelope, tied to the rub- 
ber tree’s trunk. He arose and crossed the 
room, tearing the envelope loose with an 
impatient motion. Under the assault of his 
paper knife it disgorged a piece of folded 
paper, with a familiar handwriting inside. 
The note read thus: 

Dear SIMON: : 

Please accept this as a little token of my re- 
gards. I can fairly see the glow of excitement— 
and pleasure—in your eyes as you view the money 
growing on the tree. Wouldn't it be great to 
evolve some scheme for raising cash like this? 

Help yourself, Simon. Birthdays come but once 
a year, thank God! Cheerio! 


Henry Wallace’s sprawling signature 
was affixed to the bottom. 


II 


For an instant a superstitious thrill trav- 
eled up and down the living partner’s back- 
bone. He had certainly seen Henry’s 
bronze casket deposited in its mausoleum, 
not three hours ago; and he had beheld 
Henry’s waxen countenance under the glass 
shortly before. What could it mean? 

Suddenly the mystery was explained. 
Henry had doubtless ordered the bizarre 
cift prepared long before he was stricken— 
he had been ill only two days—and had 
ordered it delivered upon Simon’s birthday. 
Simon recollected, for the first time, that 
he was sixty-five years old that day. 

He glared at the missive, while indigna- 
tion struggled with affection for the mastery 
of his emotions. 

“ This is a hell of a joke!” he growled 
at length, transferring his stare to the pho- 
tograph on the desk. ‘‘ You always did say 
that money was my god, didn’t you?” The 
smiling eyes in the frame gave assent to the 
charge. ‘ Well, maybe it is. 
had tough sledding when we were young, 
Henry. We worked mighty hard to pull 
ourselves out of the rut, and money is all 
that keeps us from tumbling back into it.” 

He reseated himself and resumed the 
twisting of his waxed mustache. 

‘““How you used to preach that money 
isn’t everything!” he went on. “ And then 
you spent it like a drunken sailor. If my 
tastes had been as expensive as yours, I 
don’t know where we’d be to-day. You 
spent it, while I sweated for it!” 

Which, after all, was not a fair state- 
ment of the facts, as Simon, upon reflec- 


You and I’ 
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tion, was obliged to admit. Henry Wallace 
had done some perspiring also. Starting 
life as a stable boy in a pioneer livery sta- 
ble, he had fought his way upward to a 
point where he could effect an advanta- 
geous connection with the already success- 
ful Simon Savage. Thereafter the world of 
business marveled at the conquests of the 
partners—Henry Wallace the man of vi- 
sion, Simon Savage the cunning, hard-head- 
ed, practical, relentless pusher; Henry the 
schemer, Simon the executive. Together 
they had built one of the monumental 
manufacturing enterprises of the country, 
with its concomitant of millions. Henry 
the brilliant dreamer, and Simon the ma- 
terializer of the dreams. 

It had been an ideal combination, and 
Simon’s paraffin visage softened. The part- 
nership had not been without its Damon 
and Pythias aspects. 

“You were always too easy,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Had some fool notions about the 
trusteeship of wealth, you did. Well, I 
didn’t. We had to look out for ourselves, 
didn’t we? Who helped us? Nobody— 
until we got to the point where we could 
make ’em. I'll be the richest man in this 
part of the country before I’m through. 
What do you think of that, Henry Wal- 
lace? The richest man in—” 

He paused. Out of the corner of his eye 
he had detected a faint shadow on the red 
and gold of the wall at his right. There 
was something vaguely disturbing about it, 
the posture being that of a man about to 
spring. 

The manufacturer’s eyes darted quickly 
toward the window, and his hand moved 
with corresponding celerity toward the edge 
of his desk. It was arrested in mid-air by 
a voice, low-pitched and conversational in 
tone. 

“Move another inch, and you'll push 
that button from somewhere in hell!” 

Sir Bohort might have used that tone to 
his brother, Sir Lionel, before trying to 
split his chain mail with a battle-ax. Simon 
Savage knew little about the age of chiv- 
alry, and nothing at all about Sir Bohort; 
but he needed no grounding in the classics 
to recognize the deadly menace in the voice. 
Simon had been in more than one ticklish 
situation, and he could recognize the signs 
of danger. 

Therefore his hand remained rigid. The 
deliberation with which he moved his head 
toward the owner of the menacing voice 
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would have been laughable under less hair- 
trigger circumstances. 

The man before him was masked. He 
stood near the big window, outside of which 
was a stone balcony lined with a stone rail- 
ing. The window being open, it was evi- 
dent that the intruder had gained entrance 
through it. He was a slender individual 
of medium height, dressed in an ordinary 
business suit, with a cloth cap pulled low 
over the upper edge of the mask. In his 
hand he held an automatic pistol of large 
caliber. The muzzle of the pistol was cov- 
ering Simon Savage. 

“Who the devil are you?” 

Simon’s first reaction was one of irrita- 
tion. He was not used to having his sanc- 
tum invaded so unceremoniously. He was 
being held up—the mask and the automatic 
were sufficient proof of that; but the mil- 
lionaire’s self-esteem had taken on thick- 
ness during the years he had spent in pil- 
ing up his millions. He was not a man to 
be easily intimidated. 

“ What does it matter who I am?” the 
other retorted. “I wouldn’t be likely to 
tell you, would I?” 

“ Well, then, what do you want?” 

Even as he propounded the query, Simon 
felt that he knew the answer. Doubtless 
the man had seen the wealth-laden tree 
delivered, and had taken this desperate 
chance to get the money. The manufac- 
turer, therefore, was puzzled at the masked 
man’s answer. 

“* My job,” he said succinctly, “ is to put 
a bullet into your anatomy wherever it will 
kill you the quickest, and then get out of 
here.” 

He said it coolly, without raising his 
voice. 

The muffled clatter of typewriters had 
not ceased, despite the fact that the power- 
ful Simon Savage was being threatened in 
a most primitive fashion within a pebble’s 
toss of the operators. The desk of Burke, 
the general manager, was just outside the 
door. Two hundred employees, any one 
of whom would have risked his life in de- 
fense of the rich man, bent over their desks 
and tables in total disregard of the tragedy 
gathering in the red and gold office. 

Under the mahogany table, within 
eighteen inches of the millionaire’s foot, 
was a button connecting with the central 
police station. A touch of that button— 

“ Don’t be foolish enough to try to reach 
that button,” advised the masked man, 
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reading the other’s thought. “I know all 
about it. You’d only send yourself into the 
other world the sooner.” 

Simon sank back in his swivel chair. He 
felt curiously like a character in a lurid 
melodrama. 

The masked man crossed the room with 
a lithe stride, and, using the fingers of his 
left hand, turned the brass lock in the door. 
It was the only entrance into this holy of 
holies, save the window that opened upon 
the stone balcony. They were seven stories 
above the street, from which there came a 
steady roar of traffic, punctuated with the 
sputtering of motors, the cries of newsboys, 
and the shrill blasts of traffic policemen’s 
whistles. A clear view into the room from 
offices in the building across the street was 
impossible because of the balcony’s stone 
railing. 

“ T don’t think we’ll be interrupted now,” 
the masked man remarked, placing his back 
against the door. “ As I just told you, any 
attempt to give the alarm will do you no 
good whatever; so please sit still.” 

“ That’s what I’m doing, confound it!” 
exclaimed the millionaire testily. 

Apprehension was trickling into his con- 
sciousness, and already there was a numb 
feeling at the base of his brain. The auto- 
matic was suggestive of sudden death; but 
Simon Savage was constitutionally unable 
to temporize, even in a situation like this. 

“‘T suppose you’d like to have me think 
you’re an agent for one of these societies 
for suppressing the rich, or something of 
the sort,” he said. “ Well, it’s my opinion 
that you’re just a common thief, in here 
for what you can get. I’m a busy man. 
There’s a tree in the corner, with not less 
than twenty thousand dollars on it. Take 
the money and get out of here!” 

He spoke authoritatively, in the tone of 
one accustomed to obedience; but the in- 
truder merely showed his teeth in a derisive 
smile, and coolly took a chair opposite the 
millionaire, with his back to the rubber 
tree. He kept the automatic above the 
edge of the table, its muzzle trained on the 
manufacturer. : 

“Money doesn’t mean as much to me as 
it does to you, Savage,” he said quietly. 
“T was sent here to kill you, as I said. 
After doing so, strange as it may seem to a 
man of your temperament, I shall simply 
step out on the balcony, remove this mask, 
step through another window into my own 
office —rented for this occasion—and re- 
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sume my ordinary place. Your money tree 
will not be touched.” 

“And why,” demanded Simon Savage, 
“js it necessary to kill me?” 

He gazed sharply at the other, trying to 
detect through the slits in the mask the 
telltale marks of insanity in the man’s eyes. 
Only a dull, formless gleam rewarded him. 
The chin under the mask was clean-shaven. 

‘“‘ Because men of your stamp should not 
be allowed to live,” the masked man an- 
swered easily. ‘You have been marked, 
I may say, for more than three months.” 
Simon winced. ‘ Your partner’s death is 
all that saved him from a similar fate.” 

‘* Anarchists, eh?” 

“Not at all—merely good citizens.” 

Simon Savage smiled a hard smile. If 
he could keep this man talking long enough, 
kelp in some form was almost certain to 
come. He knew the value of an argument, 
did Simon. 

“ And just why,” he asked, “have we 
been marked for—death? What crime 
have we committed?” 

“The crime of worshipins money as 
your god. The crime of regarding ma- 
terial possessions as the only substantial 
ones. All your life you have worked with 
this idea motivating your actions. You 
have been held up as examples of great suc- 
cess, and young persons just starting out 
in life are being schooled in the dangerous 
and utterly false doctrine that happiness 
is gained in proportion to the acquisition 
of riches. It is such men as you who are 
responsible for the present so-called jazz 
mania, and the headlong rush of modern 
youth along the path of material pleasure 
seeking.” 

Simon thought rapidly. The man evi- 
dently belonged to the class that in another 
country is known as the intelligentsia. Such 
people, he had heard, are confirmed talkers. 
This man might be here to kill him; but 
he would talk first, and at considerable 
length, if properly handled. 


iil 


SIMON now noticed for the first time a 
little contrivance on the barrel of the auto- 
matic, which he guessed was a Maxim si- 
lencer. He cleared his throat, and, resting 
his elbows on the arms of his chair, pressed 
the fingers of his hands together. 

“Men of wealth—” 

_ There was a discreet tapping on the door. 
Simon paused and eyed the muzzle of the 


automatic. Something in the poise of the 
masked man warned him to take no 
chances. 

“What is it?” he called, in as natural 
a tone as he could command. 

“ Burke, sir.’ The bronze knob turned 
fruitlessly. Burke’s voice came through 
the thick panels muffled. ‘‘ Just a matter 
for your attention, Mr. Savage.” 

“Don’t bother me now,” the manufac- 
turer returned. “ Ill call you when I’m at 
liberty.” 

“Ves, Mr. Savage.” 

The buzzer announced a call on the tele- 
phone. Still eying the automatic, Simon 
lifted the receiver and placed it to his ear. 

“ Hello!” he said. For a moment he lis- 
tened to a voice that came over the wiré. 
“Yes, I see. Well, I’m very busy just 
now. Call me in half an hour.” 

He replaced the receiver and again leaned 
back, pressing his finger tips together. The 
mask on the other man’s face remained 
inscrutable. 

“ Men of wealth,” resumed Simon, “ are 
a necessary part of our economic fabric.” 
He was repeating part of a speech he had 
made the week before at the Lions’ Club. 
“ Their powers of organization are essential 
to civilized progress. Money, as such, be- 
comes merely a means to a constructive 
end, to such men. Even a millionaire can 
eat only so much. He can sleep in but one 
bed at a time; and even if that bed be 
made of gold and studded with diamonds, 
he will sleep no more soundly than the 
working man on his pallet. He—” 

“ That is a trite argument,” interrupted 
the masked man. ‘“ Money is your god, 
just the same. The great fortunes of the 
country are sapping the life of the nation. 
It has been demonstrated that, despite the 
income tax, it is practically impossible to 
separate rich men from their wealth. There- 
fore the society which I have the honor to 
represent has devised the only workable 
plan.” 

“ And that is—” 

“To put rich men where they can no 
longer exercise their pernicious powers of 
organization.” 

“What good will that do?” demanded 
Simon quickly. ‘“ The fortunes remain in- 
tact, don’t they?” 

“You should know better than that,” 
the masked man responded, a trifle warmly. 
“ Great fortunes, it is well known, are sub- 
ject to complete disintegration after the 
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death of the owners, if proper steps are 
taken. The income tax, the inheritance 
tax, the estate tax, probate and court costs, 
lawyers’ fees, litigation on the part of quar- 
reling heirs at law—oh, there are numerous 
ways to dissipate a great fortune, Savage!” 

“The income tax—” 

Simon said it rather feebly. The stran- 
ger inserted his left thumb and forefinger 
into a vest pocket, and drew forth a slip of 
paper. He scrutinized it through the slits 
in his mask. 

“You paid exactly three hundred and 
_ sixty-seven dollars in income tax last year,” 
he said, “while your actual income is 
known to have been in excess of eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Doesn’t that an- 
swer the statement you were about to 
make?” 

“T was smart enough to carry a few 
loans, and to invest in tax-free securities,” 
Simon admitted. 

The income tax was a sore point with 
him. The other nodded. 

“ Exactly! So you see, as I have just 
said, there is only one sure way to break 
up these vampire fortunes; and that is by 
—doing what I am here to do to-day.” 

There was a pause. At such time 
pauses are dangerous. Simon, in something 
of a panic, raked his mind for something 
to say; but the stranger was ahead of him. 

“Tf you had ever done anything con- 
structive for society with your wealth, you 
would not have been marked for removal,” 
he said; “but you never have. Oh, we 
know all about the sums you have sub- 
scribed in charity drives and such things; 
but we also know that, as a matter of fact, 
you do not actually pay these subscriptions. 
Your name is simply used as bait; the 
money comes from the proletariat, as it 
does for everything else worth while. How 
much, for instance, have you ever given for 
the maintenance of—” 

He named a well known mission, estab- 
lished years before in the slum district of 
the city. 

Simon shook his head. 

“That mission is a grafting institution, 
perpetuated to give somebody a job,” he 
said. 

“You are wrong there, as you are about 
most things,” the other returned coolly. 
“It is of real economic advantage to the 
city, because it takes worthless men off the 
streets and often transforms them into pro- 

ducing citizens, The man who runs it is 
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giving his life to the work—piling up wealth 
that you can know nothing about, Savage. 
How much have you ever given to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital?” 

“ Why—” 

“ Not a cent!” the masked man supplied. 
“Not a cent, and you know it; yet that 
hospital is saving worthy lives every day— 
lives of children who will grow up to be 
useful citizens. How much—” 

“Let us grant that I haven’t given any- 
thing to any of them,” Simon interrupted, 
waving his hand. “I’m a busy man. I 
work hard, and I give employment to thou. 
sands of persons. Our pay roll last year 
was close to ten million dollars. Doesn’t 
that count for anything?” 

The stranger hesitated. Then he ap- 
peared to come to a decision. 

“Listen,” he said, leaning forward in 
the chair, his chin outthrust. “ Years ago 
I worked for you, in your factory. You 
could find my name on the old pay rolls, 
if you were to look. My wife worked for 
you too, although we had three young chil- 
dren at home. We had to work, both of 
us, to make ends meet—at the wages you 
paid us.” 

Simon winced again. 

“Go on!” he said, for want of anything 
better to say. 

“The work was too hard on my wife, and 
she was taken sick.” The voice of the 
masked man had fallen into a monotone, 
but there was a noticeably bitter quality 
to it. “To make a long story short, she 
died. Two of our children, denied the care 
of a mother, later succumbed to a malady 
that swept the section of the city where 
your employees lived. The third—” 

“I’m sorry,” said Simon Savage, as the 
man paused; “ but—” 

“The third was saved when I took it to 
the Children’s Hospital, more dead than 
alive.” Simon thought he detected a slight 
working of the face behind the mask, but 
he could not be sure. ‘“ They took my boy 
and cared for him. He received the best 
medical treatment that could be procured. . 
He is alive to-day, a useful young man. 
Such people as you, Savage, are too busy 
to contribute to such institutions as that. 
You leave it to those who work for a living, 
don’t you?” 

There was a rising asperity in the voice 
Now. 

“Tf I knew of a single really charitable 
thing you had ever done—or that your 














partner, Henry Wallace, had ever done,” 
the masked man exclaimed, “‘ I would spare 
you now; but you have nothing to your 
credit except money, money, money! Your 
ambition has never risen higher than to be- 
come the richest man in this part of the 
country!” 

For a moment he breathed heavily, as if 
mastering some emotion. Then he re- 
sumed, in a lower tone: 

“ There’s a story in the Bible that fits 
your case exactly. It’s the parable of the 
rich man who, like you, lived only for ma- 
terial possessions. He had so much money 
that he didn’t know what to do with it, so 
he finally decided to pull down his barns 
and build greater.” 

“ T’ve heard that story,” Simon asserted. 

“Then he told himself, this rich man, 
that he had so much invested that he could 
take it easy for the rest of his life. Prob- 
ably your dead partner thought likewise. 
You know what happened to the rich man 
in the parable, don’t you?” 

“T believe he died,” said Simon. 

“ He did; and before he died God told 
him what He will tell you—that he was a 
fool!” 

“T don’t agree with you,” Simon argued. 
“Why am I a fool?” 

‘“‘ Because money is your god—and you 
can’t take it with you when you die, Sav- 
age. That is why I am here to-day!” 


IV 


SUDDENLY Simon Savage awoke to the 
fact that the interview was about to come 
to an end. There was a note of finality in 
the other’s tone. The millionaire frantical- 
ly searched his brain for something to say 
—anything to stave off the eventuality he 
sensed in the atmosphere. He could shout 
for help—but the fatal bullet, he knew, 
would cut his shout short. He had the 
feeling of a prisoner at the bar who has 
just heard the sentence of the court. His 
panic grew. 

Rng masked man detected the evidences 
of it. 

“Tt isn’t pleasant to contemplate, is it?” 
he remarked. “ Already you are beginning 
to realize the futility of amassing riches, I 
think. There is terror in your eyes, Sav- 
age. All your wealth can’t save you now, 
nor can you take a cent of it with you!” 

He raised the gun, his thumb pressing 
the hammer backward. 

“Tf you have anything to say before I 
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pull this trigger,” he said, “ talk fast. The 
time is short!” 

‘Wait a minute!” Simon heard himself 
imploring. ‘“ You can’t get away with this, 
man! I’m an important man here. The 
authorities will trace you down, as sure as 
you live. You can’t get away with it, I 
tell you!” 

“T think I can,” said the masked man 
coolly; ‘‘ but it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence if I don’t. Life means little to me 
now. My boy is able to care for himself. 
If I am caught, I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that-I am being sacrificed 
in a good cause. Anything else?” 

The muzzle of the automatic was bearing 
directly upon the millionaire’s left breast. 

Suddenly a curious calm began to steal 
over him. Fear magically departed from 
his senses. The terror of a moment before 
was gone. It was the calm of resignation 
to the inevitable. 

The brave soldier in the forlorn hope 
dies fighting. It came to the master of 
twenty millions that if the bullet sped true, 
he would be no worse off than Henry Wal- 
lace, who was already dead. The twenty 
millions—what of them? They had sud- 
denly assumed a vast unimportance. He 
closed his eyes. At the same time his foot 
began to steal. forward. 

“Shoot whenever you feel like it,” he 
said. 

He heard a click, and braced himself. 
Then another, followed by a soft thud. 

He opened his eyes. The next instant 
his foot had connected with the button in 
the floor, and his finger was pressing the 
one under the edge of the table. He opened 
his mouth to shout; but there appeared to 
be no need. The automatic no longer men- 
aced him. The man in the mask was 
standing up and staring fixedly at some- 
thing on the floor. 

Somebody was turning the bronze knob 
in the door. The masked man moved to- 
ward the door, his hand extended. He was 
about to turn the brass lock, apparently; 
but he paused. 

“Mr. Savage,” he said courteously, “I 
owe you an apology. I have misjudged— 
your partner.” Leaving the lock unturned, 
he crossed the floor and paused before the 
open window. ‘ Evidently he was a better 
man than—we thought.” He sprang to 
the sill, stooping. ‘I’m sorry,” he added, 
and disappeared from sight. 

Simon Savage turned the lock and con- 
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fronted Burke, whose round face was 
stamped with obsequious inquiry. 

“You rang, Mr. Savage?” 

“Yes.” The millionaire’s eyes were 
glued to the floor, almost under his feet. 
A copy of the afternoon newspaper lay 
there, face upward. It had been thrust 
through the mail slot—which explained the 
second click and the soft thud. He had 
the queer feeling of a condemned man who 
has been reprieved at the last minute. “I 
—accidentally stepped on the emergency 
signal button a moment ago.” 

“T see,” said Burke. 

“When the police come, tell them it 
was a mistake,” said Simon Savage. 

He closed the door. Then he picked up 
the newspaper and shook it out for better 
perusal. His hand was strangely steady 
as he sank into the swivel chair, devouring 
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In letters an 


the headlines before him. 
inch high they proclaimed: 


WALLACE LEAVES FORTUNE TO 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


Will Discloses that Dead Manufacturer Established 
Institution Years Ago and Has Been 
Its Principal Support 


Presently Simon turned and surveyed 
the photograph. His dead partner’s eyes 
were still smiling; but the cynical quality 
was missing from them. To reach out a 
saving hand from the grave is not a matter 
for cynicism. Simon’s hard eyes softened. 

“That story in the Bible is right,” he 
muttered aloud; “but I guess you know 
it, don’t you, Henry?” 

A moment later he added: 

“ And I guess I know it, too—now!”’ 





BALLADE OF BEING IN “WHO'S WHO” 
However young I look, however gay, 
However real my juvenility, 
With a boy’s face under a wig of gray, 
However blue my laughing eyes may be, 
Though I can dance all night and cross the sea 
With fearless sail, and all things I can do— 
Fight, swim, make love, resist publicity— 
My name is in that Domesday Book, “ Who’s Who.” 


Though Beauty young as a wild April day 
Places her hand in mine, and I and she 
Tread like young lovers the old primrose way, 
Pledging each other for eternity— 
Light-hearted children, obliviously free— 
I sometimes wonder, if she only knew, 
Would she still bend that silken gaze on me? 
My name is in that Domesday Book, “ Who's Who,” 


Vain youth, so rich, that gave itself away 
So nonchalant to the record, as if he 
Who wrote his years down should forever stay 
Just as he wrote—forever twenty-three— 
Confident of an exhaustless treasury 
Of years that younger and ever younger grew! 
Alack for that naive sincerity! 
My name is in that Domesday Book, “ Who’s Who.” 


ENVOI 


Princess, that I am young is plain to see; 
T have not lied, none better knows than you; 
Believe not my alleged antiquity— 
My name is in that Domesday Book, “ Who's Who”! 


Richard Le Gallienne 





The Stroheim Stethoscope 


HOW COLONEL CAMERON, OF GREEN FALLS, TRAINED SALLY 
ALLING IN THE PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW AND SOLVED 
THE MYSTERY THAT PUZZLED THE TOWN 


By William Hamilton Osborne 


OME months before he was indicted 
for the murder of Evelyn Mylander, a 
comparatively unknown man named 

Richard Oliver opened an office in the wire- 
haired district of Green Falls. The wire- 
haired district of Green Falls is down be- 
low the railroad, near the river, where hides 
are hides and smells are always smells. 

To all appearances this Dr. Oliver was 
a likely young fellow, about twenty-seven 
years of age, but with a wild eye and wilder 
hair. Superficially he had all the earmarks 
of a genius, but he was far from being one, 
as will be seen. As a matter of fact, he 
suffered from an alarming defect of men- 
tality and character, the exact nature of 
which will soon appear. 

Be that as it may, the young doctor hung 
out his shingle from the first floor of a 
shabby tenement over on Avenue E. He 
bought two gallons of white paint, and 
smeared it impartially over the interior; 
and then he made the first mistake of his 
professional career. 

Just as soon as the paint was dry he 
fetched a young woman over to his new es- 
tablishment, for to admire and for to see. 
Her name was Sally Alling, and she lived 
on Summer Street, Green Falls. She was 
a winsome young person, palpitating and 
breathless most of the time. She became 
more palpitating and more breathless the 
instant that she cast her quick young glance 
upon Dr. Oliver’s new plant. It took her 
completely by surprise. 

He had intended that it should. He was 
gloating, and he intended her to gloat; but 
his intention went awry. Sally Alling gave 
his place the once-over with a look of real- 
ly fierce disdain. She sniffed the odorifer- 
ous circumambient atmosphere. She eyed 
the squalid neighborhood with ill disguised 
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contempt, and turned upon Dr. Oliver with 
an air of outraged astonishment. 

“Why?” demanded Sally Alling in a 
tone of voice which, to the young doctor, 
sounded like the crack of doom. 

Of course, she couldn’t help it. She was 
a charter member of the well known Why 
It was tremendously disturb- 
ing. People don’t say “ Why?” to a young 
mother with a newborn baby nestling in 
her arms. They say “ Wonderful!” 

Dr. Oliver had spent his last ounce of 
energy and his last dollar to accomplish 
the impossible—he had started his career. 
With one sharp word Sally Alling had 
punctured his balloon. That word was as 
portentous as it sounded. It was ominous. 
If Sally had said “ Wonderful!” instead of 
“Why?” Evelyn Mylander would never 
have been murdered. A tactical error was 
committed here, with dire results. 

In the last analysis the tactical error was 
Dr. Oliver’s. He had before him a young 
hero worshiper, a young woman with a mis- 
sion. His career was a matter for her per- 
sonal consideration. He should have con- 
sulted the lady in advance. 

“T figured,” he pleaded forlornly, “ that 
you’d think it fine.” 

“T think it’s ruin!” quoth the lady. 

It was a terrible thing to say, but it was 
the way she felt, and she always wore her 
heart upon her sleeve. She had had it all 
arranged for the doctor, as he well knew— 
a suite in the Studio Building, a trained 
nurse in attendance, consultation by ap- 
pointment; and this was the result. 

“ Burying yourself down here!” re- 
proached the lady. 

Oliver pulled himself together. 
least, he was on familiar ground. 

“T’ll bury the rest of ’em down here,” 
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he assured her. “ They get sick—they get 
awful sick down here; and they pay cash. 
I haven’t the money to set up an office in 
the Studio Building—you know that.” 

Money! This man thought in pennies 
where others thought in thousands. 

“Money! You can borrow money,” re- 
turned Sally Alling. 

“Who from?” the doctor demanded 
hopefully, though ungrammatically. 

He didn’t know. Perhaps she did. 

“ From the people who lend it,” patiently 
explained the financier. 

It was such a simple matter to her—why 
not to him? 

Oliver chuckled. He had an engaging 
chuckle that was worth good money in a 
sick room; but this wasn’t a sick room. 

“On what security?” he inquired. 

There it was, over and over again. He 
seemed to delight in creating objections; 
it was his pleasure to place stumbling 
blocks in his own path. If Sally could only 
make him practical! If he would have a 
little common sense! If she could only 
rouse this man! 


‘“‘ Richard!” cried the lady. “ Haven’t 


you the tiniest shred of ambition in you 


somewhere?” 

He had. His eyes glowed, and grew as 
wild as his hair. He looked right through 
Sally Alling into a glorious future. 

“ At the end of twenty years,” quoth he, 
“T hope to be one of the best diagnosti- 
cians and internal medicine men in town.” 
Twenty years! “And by that time,” he 
added, “ I’d like to be family physician to 
about two hundred families in Green Falls.” 

“ A family physician,” echoed Sally All- 
ing, ‘“‘ when you can be one of the greatest 
surgeons in the world?” 

“But I’m not a surgeon,” he pleaded. 
“ T never will be.” 

The doctor’s Boston bag was lying on a 
chair. Sally Alling darted to the chair, 
took from the bag a gold-mounted stetho- 
scope, and pressed it upon him. She did 
this as a last resort. Baby shoes, at times, 
with good effect, have been placed in the 
hands of some recreant father. Now and 
then a lock of hair has swerved some prof- 
ligate from his path. 

“Once you were a surgeon,” Sally Alling 
whispered to him eagerly. 

Dr. Oliver thrust the stethoscope into 
his pocket, from whence it dangled in a 
devil-may-care fashion all its own. He 
smiled reminiscently. Once he had been 
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a surgeon. The newspapers had said so. 
Some years before, at the tail end of a suc- 
cessful offensive, he had dropped into a de- 
serted Prussian dugout and had discovered 
there a Viennese physician with his skull 
partly stove in. At that time Doc Oliver 
was only a medical student, but he had 
seen things done, and he possessed the imi- 
tative instinct, so he went to work as best 
he could and trephined the injured skull. 

Somewhere in a hospital behind the Al- 
lied lines, the victim recovered. He was 
effusive in his gratitude, and he pressed 
upon Doc Oliver the only piece of portable 
property he had. This was a gold-tipped, 
gold-mounted stethoscope, with its maker’s 
name engraved upon a golden label— 
“ Stroheim, Berlin.” 

Nobody but a Viennese surgeon would 
have owned a gold-mounted stethoscope. 
Here it was in Richard Oliver’s pocket. It 
had earned a little fame for the young doc- 
tor and for itself. It had not finished. 
Indeed, it had only just begun. It was 
destined to earn notoriety enough for both. 

“ Richard,” cried Sally Alling hopelessly, 
“you will never get anywhere unless you 
think in a big way!” 

There, in a few words, she laid bare the 
fatal deficiency in the young doctor’s men- 
tal make-up. He was wholly incapable of 
thinking in a big way. Sally, on her part, 
couldn’t think in any other way. 

Sally was studying law. As soon as she 
finished her law school course, she entered 
the office of Colonel Cameron, in order to 
complete her statutory apprenticeship. She 
picked Colonel Cameron because he was 
the leading criminal lawyer in Green Falls, 
and because his name was always in the 
newspaper. Colonel Cameron took her on 
because she was an attractive young wom- 
an, she couldn’t do him any harm, and she 
might do some good. 

“T s’pose,” the colonel said, “‘ you’ve got 
some idea as to the qualifications of a 
lawyer?” 

Sally had an idea or two. It took half 
an hour to expound these to the colonel. 
The colonel was impressed, and said so. 

“ Now the first requisite,” the colonel 
told her, “is a good stout pair of shoes. 
You ready to start in right now?” 

Sally said she was. Colonel Cameron 
picked up a piece of newspaper from the 
floor. 

“ Sunday funny column,” he remarked. 
“Always send it to my country cousin. 














Take it to the post office and ask ’em how 
much postage. Just ask ’em—that’s all, 
and bring it back.” 

The post office was four blocks away. 
Once there, Sally discovered that the post- 
age for the little package would be two 
cents. Full of that knowledge, she trudged 
back to Colonel Cameron. The colonel 
kept the package and handed her two cents. 

“Go to the post office, get a two-cent 
stamp, and bring it back to me,” said Colo- 
nel Cameron. 

Sally went to the post office, got the 
stamp, and handed it to Colonel Cameron. 
The colonel fixed it solemnly to the wrap- 
per, and handed the package to her. 

“ Take it to the post office and mail it,” 
he said. 

The colonel had a high silk hat that 
needed ironing. Sally took it to the hat- 
ter’s, left it there, and eventually brought 
it back. Thus did she apply the theory of 
law to the practice of the law. 

On her way back from the hatter’s she 
experienced a pleasurable shock. In the 
elevator she rode next to one of the most 
stalwart figures of the times. Dick Oliver, 
and all the other men that she had known, 
immediately faded from the background. 
Breathless and palpitating, she faced the 
colonel. 

“T rode up to the third floor with 
Drowne!” she’ cried ecstatically. 

Colonel Cameron half clenched his fists. 
“Try to flirt with you?” he demanded 


viciously. “Put his arm around your 
waist ?”” 

“T should say not!” returned the girl 
indignantly. 


‘Well, don’t be disappointed,” soothed 
the colonel: ‘“ You’ve got lots of time. He 
will—he will!” 

“T’m on one of his committees,” palpi- 
tated Sally. 

“* Drowne!”’ mused the colonel. “ What’s 
he got committees for?” 

“Don’t you ever read the papers?” re- 
turned Sally. 

This man was worse than Doc Oliver. 
He was exasperating. 

“Why, in general, I do,” nodded the 
colonel good-naturedly. “I pick up al- 
most everything worth while. Drowne run- 
ning for office? What’s he running for? 
Again? He’s been doing this for fifteen 
years, you know.” 

Sally breathlessly informed the colonel 
that Drowne was a candidate for prosecutor 
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of the pleas; that all the women of the 
county in general were behind him; that 
she was behind him in particular; that he 
was running, not merely for office, but for 
principle. 


nel. ‘‘ What principle?” 

Sally’s eyes glowed. 

“He’s going to do what the police and 
the Federal agents fail to do,” Sally assured 
him. ‘“ Drowne is going to enforce the pro- 
hibition laws. He says the way to enforce 
a law is to enforce it. At last we’ve got 
one man in this county who thinks in a 
big way!” 

The colonel swung upon her in simulated 
amazement. 

“How did you find that out?” he de- 
manded. ‘You're quite a _ detective. 
Drowne keeps it pretty quiet. It isn’t gen- 
erally known.” 

“ What isn’t generally known?” demand- 
ed Sally. 

“ Just what you said—that he drinks in 
a big way,” chuckled the colonel. “ Now 
Tl tell you all I know about this man 
Drowne.” 

Sally didn’t listen to the colonel. She 
was a hero worshiper, and the colonel was 
no hero. She knew a hero when she saw 
one. The high heart she magnified. She 
girded up what loins she had, and, in com- 
mon with the women of the county, she 
helped to place a hero on his pedestal. 

Drowne was elected by the female vote. 
He understood his business. He fought 
rum fearlessly—so very fearlessly that he 
was good for at least a column on the front 
page every night. Drowne fixed a steady 
glance upon the Governorship, the United 
States Senatorship, and the Presidency. 
The women of the county had rallied to his 
standard—why not the women of the State? 

Then, during the first year of his incum- 
bency, there came the killing of Evelyn 
Mylander. 

II 


AN hour or so before she met her death, 
Evelyn Mylander was in the bedroom of 
one of the solid rich men of the town. Eve- 
lyn had a preference for solid rich men. 
This man was Bonwit, the successful manu- 
facturer of billiard balls. 

Evelyn Mylander had put Bonwit to bed. 
She had tucked him in and made him com- 
fortable. She was a trained nurse. Bon- 
wit had been through influenza, had had a 
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long siege of it, and was convalescent. Be- 
ing so, and after the manner of his kind, 
he made love to Evelyn Mylander. 

Evelyn was a lady to make love to. She 
had the genius to be well loved; and Bon- 
wit’s time was limited. In her professional 
capacity, this was to be Evelyn’s last night 
with him. Swift work was essential. 

Bonwit felt it desirable to make a good 
impression on the lady. Hoarsely he whis- 
pered some instructions. Evelyn brought 
him his pocket checkbook, and Bonwit 
drew a check for the balance due her for 
her services. Carelessly, with a magnifi- 
cence all his own, and out of the goodness 
of his heart, he added one thousand dollars 
to the amount due her. The check was 
found upon her body later, and its total 
caused much comment. 

Mr. Bonwit handed her the check. Eve- 
lyn glanced at it and gasped hysterically. 
She was overcome by this material evidence 
of Bonwit’s warm regard. Impulsively: she 
threw her arms about her patient’s neck 
and kissed him fervently. 

Unfortunately, unknown to both of 
them, Bonwit’s bedroom door was partly 
open, and this emotional display was wit- 


nessed by an interested party — Bonwit’s 
wife. 

Mrs. Bonwit was a plain, thin, nervous, 
highly strung personage, with a temper pe- 


culiarly her own. She was given to ungov- 
ernable rages — usually with cause. Just 
now, seeing what she saw, realizing what 
she realized, she was beside herself with 
anger. She admitted freely, later, to her 
intimates, that if she had had a gun in her 
hand, she would undoubtedly have opened 
fire without compunction, there and then. 
| Having no gun, still blind with rage, the 
lady stole downstairs to the hall, darted to 
the corner where stood the umbrella rack, 
and seized, not an umbrella, but a heavy 
cane. She selected it instinctively. It was 
a cane deserving particular attention. It 
was Mr. Bonwit’s walking stick, his favor- 
ite companion. It was a massive bit of 
workmanship. Its head was solid ivory— 
white ivory, uncarved, a perfect spheroid— 
in fact, a full-sized billiard ball. It was an 
effective weapon, and what this irate lady 
intended to do with it was plenty, but she 
didn’t get the chance, for just then the 
doorbell rang. 

Cane in hand, she opened the front door. 
She was confronted by a human scarecrow, 
clad in a long raincoat, hat in hand, drip- 
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ping with moisture. Outside it was rain- 
ing torrents, and had been for an hour. 
This scarecrow was a haggard, pale young 
man, with wild eyes and wilder hair—Dr. 
Richard Oliver. 

The woman dragged him inside. With- . 
in, Dr. Oliver leaned comfortably against 
a hardwood pillar and went to sleep. He 
had been continuously awake for seventy- 
two hours, and he was dead beat. There 
was good reason for it. All Green Falls was 
in the grip of an influenza epidemic, wide- 
spread, death-dealing. Hospitals were over- 
loaded, and there were not enough physi- 
cians to go around; so Oliver went to sleep 
against an ornamental column. 

The lady shook him vigorously. He 
woke up with a start. 

“What do you mean by it?” she excited- 
ly demanded. 

Oliver brushed a hand across his face 
and drew himself together. He started to 
apologize, but she cut him short. 

“T’m not talking about you!” shrieked 
the lady. “I’m talking about that she- 
devil there upstairs!” 

Doc’s whole being immediately sprang 
to life. He was ready to enter into any 
controversy over Evelyn Mylander. His 
eyes and hair grew wilder. He drew Mrs. 
Bonwit into the comparative obscurity of 
the music room, thrust her gently into a 
chair, and assumed his best bedside man- 
ner; but he found himself, as usual, on the 
defensive. 

“Miss Mylander,” he assured the lady, 
“is one of Dr. Latimer’s most expert 
nurses.” 

“Yes!” interposed the lady. “He 
brought her here, and you kept her on. I 
told you not to, but you did!” 

“We got results,” Dr. Oliver reminded 
her. “ Your husband is well.” 

The lady shook the ivory-headed cane 
at him. 

“Doctor,” she said, “I dismissed Dr. 
Latimer, even though he was county phy- 
sician and my husband’s best friend. I 
did it because he was feeding whisky to my 
husband. My husband feeds too much 
whisky to himself. Dr. Latimer was feed- 
ing whisky to all his other patients, and his 
other patients died.” 

Now this was true, and Oliver knew it. 
In an epidemic that was already taxing the 
heart action of almost every patient to its 
utmost, the county physician had publicly 
recommended the free use of alcoholic 











stimulant. Down in the wire-haired dis- 

trict, Dr. Oliver had forbidden it. The 
epidemic had broken out in his district, 
and he had had the benefit of a study of 
it from the start. 

“ T took you on,” went on Mrs. Bonwit, 
in the tone of a master to a servant, “ be- 
cause I heard you refused to prescribe 
whisky. I was ready to stand by you. You 
could have had Mr. Bonwit’s trade. i told 
you to discharge this hussy, and you didn’t. 
I hold you personally for it—understand?” 

She burst forth with a torrent of abuse. 
Oliver listened carefully, for he was inter- 
ested in the subject. When she finished, 
he chuckled and merely shook his head. 

“‘ All male animals, when they’re conva- 
lescent—” he began; but she shut him off. 

“Tm talking about a female animal,” 
she said. 

“‘ Well, anyway,” he soothed, “ your hus- 
band is well. Miss Mylander has finished 
her work.” 

“‘ My husband is well,” snapped the lady, 
“but she has just begun her work.” 

Oliver didn’t believe a word of it. He 
forced a sedative upon Mrs, Bonwit, and 
gradually he got her upstairs. She carried 
the ivory-headed cane with her as she went. 

When they entered Bonwit’s room, Eve- 
lyn Mylander was standing, hat in hand, 
raincoat over arm, ready to depart. Bon- 
wit, as they entered, took one glance at 
the ivory-headed cane. His eye brightened. 

“ Open that closet door,” he commanded 
Evelyn. 

She obeyed, uttering an exclamation of 
surprise as she did so. The closet bristled 
with canes, each cane surmounted with a 
billiard ball. 

“Doc Oliver,” said Bonwit gratefully, 
“T keep that stock of canes for my best 
friends. I’m going to give you one.” 

“Oh, give me one, too!” cried Evelyn. 

“ H-m!” snarled Mrs. Bonwit. ‘‘ Wom- 
en don’t use canes.” 

“No,” added Bonwit jocularly. “No 
cane for Miss Mylander! The wife and 
I will send her something later. Let Miss 
Mylander wait.” 

Oliver took the cane and thanked his pa- 
tient. He caught up his patient’s wrist, 
took out his watch. Then he fumbled in 
his pocket. 

‘You know,” he said, “ my car got flood- 
ed on the way up here, and I had to aban- 
don it. I’m soaked through. I had to walk 

for blocks.” 
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“Where did you leave your car?” 
queried Evelyn Mylander. 

Oliver started. 

“ Blessed if I know,” he said. 

“I was depending on you to get me 
home,” said Evelyn. 

“We'll get a taxi,’ said Oliver. He 
glanced keenly at Evelyn Mylander, and 
drew her to the light. ‘“ You’re—you’re 
fagged out,” he said. 

The Bonwit woman watched him keenly. 
She noted the expression on his face, the 
light in his eye. The young doctor was in- 
fatuated with this nurse—and so was every 
other man in town. Not that Evelyn re- 
turned the compliment. Evelyn Mylander, 
to those who knew her well, was the most 
reckless and the most ruthless young wom- 
an for miles around. Latimer, the county 
physician, had been the first Green Falls 
man to yield to her attraction, and though 
he was well known as a hard-boiled egg, he 
still was willing to pose as Evelyn’s adviser, 
patron, and protector. 

Evelyn was a feminine philanderer. No- 
body believed it while the spell was on him, 
and the spell was always working. She 
was a lady of inexhaustible animal magnet- 
ism, and her system was a simple one. She 
was sympathy incarnate; and she had a 
particularly tender spot in her affections 
for rich men and their money. Oliver 
didn’t know all this. 

There were other things that Oliver 
didn’t know. He didn’t know what had 
caused the widening rift between that pal- 
pitatng young woman, Sally Alling, and 
himself. Primarily it was guilt. Sally All- 
ing was always in the right and Richard 
Oliver always in the wrong. The young 
doctor had no business to carve out a ca- 
reer in his way, rather than in hers. 

It had become necessary to demonstrate 
that his way was at least as good as. hers. 
It took some time to demonstrate all this. 
Meantime the epidemic came on, and then 
overwork and fatigue. Unknown to himself, 
he became neurotic, and his eye grew wild- 
er, and when he was at his very groggiest 
along came Evelyn Mylander. 

There were no taxis to be had. Oliver 
and Evelyn sat side by side on the wicker 
ottoman on the Bonwit veranda, and waited 
for the storm to abate. Mrs. Bonwit ig- 
nored her husband’s suggestion that they 
could take one of his cars out of the garage. 
She shut the door upon them and left them 
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Through a window, however, she watched 
Oliver make love to Evelyn Mylander. He 
really surprised himself, though he meant 
all he was saying. He wondered why he 
had never been able to take Sally Alling 
by storm in this way. Evelyn let him take 
her by storm. It was her professional habit 
to permit the doctor to make love to her; 
but while she listened to Oliver, she thought 
of Bonwit, and of the simplicity and ease 
of taking Bonwit from his wife, if such a 
thing became advisable. 

The moon broke through the trees. The 
storm was over. 

“Come on, now—let’s go,” said Evelyn 
Mylander. 

Two blocks from the Bonwit’s home lay 
the entrance to a county park. Evelyn’s 
path lay across this park. At the gateway 
she halted Oliver. She was, in fact, get- 
ting fed up with him. 

“T’ll go the rest of the way alone,” she 
told him. “ 

She had good reason. At her own cot- 
tage, just across the park, Evelyn’s particu- 
lar inamorato of the moment was waiting 
for her. This lover of hers was an un- 
usually credulous young man who thor- 
oughly believed that marriages are made 
in heaven, and that it had been ordained in 
the year one that Evelyn Mylander and 
himself were made for each other. He was 
a very virtuous young man, and very kind, 
but also very jealous. 

Evelyn’s neglected mother was totally 
blind. This young man, when he called, 
made things easy for the mother—much to 
Evelyn’s disgust, for her desire, when in 
his presence, was to be liberally and con- 
tinuously hugged. He was a good hugger. 
He was a young man of remarkable 
physique. Evelyn Mylander loved him for 
his broad shoulders and his slender hips. 

This young man was too poor to sport a 
car, and it was Evelyn’s fear that he would 
set out afoot to bring her home. 

“ J’ll go home alone,” she said to Oliver. 

This repeated dismissal brought the 
young doctor up to the breaking point. 
His infatuation reached its climax. Under 
the light of a park lamp, regardless of the 
casual passer-by, he became more emotional 
than ever. 

The expected happened. Evelyn My- 
lander’s broad-shouldered young man 
walked past them, though on the other side 
of the lane, and saw Evelyn apparently 
yielding—though she had become bored by 
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now—to the impassioned embrace of an- 
other man. This was an intense shock to 
the young man, but it fitted in with a few 
derogatory things he had heard in the last 
day or two; and so, beside himself with 
jealousy, he passed on and gave no sign. 

At five o’clock in the morning Oliver was 
found by two park policemen, sprawling 
across a park bench, fast asleep. At four 
o’clock Evelyn had been found stone dead 
behind the bushes on the other side of: the 
park, her skull crushed in by the billiard 
ball head of one of the Bonwit canes. 

The cane had been found lying near the 
roadway nearly fifty feet from Evelyn. It 
was the cane that had first attracted the 
attention of the park policemen; but by 
the girl’s body there lay a stethoscope. 

Being county men, the park policemen 
reported directly to the prosecutor’s office. 
Prosecutor Drowne was ill with influenza. 
County Physician Latimer was ill with in- 
fluenza. Alonzo Butcher, Prosecutor 
Drowne’s faithful and efficient chief of de- 
tectives, rose from a sick bed, so he ex- 
plained to all concerned, took an extra dose 
of stimulant, gathered his cohorts together, 
and got on the job. 

Oliver’s motor car, which had become 
hopelessly stalled the night before, was 
found on a side street, and was at once 
turned over to the chief of detectives with 
all its contents. 

Over in the county jail Oliver slept 
steadily for twenty-four hours, and they let 
him sleep. The prosecutor’s office had be- 
come so badly disorganized by the illness 
of Drowne and one or two of his assistants 
that the wheels of justice moved but slowly. 

When Oliver awoke, he did so with a 
start. 

“ Mravlag!” he exclaimed. 

Pressed for an explanation, he stated that 
Mravlag was the sickest of all his patients, 
that he was a man with seven children, and 
that treatment must be given him at once. 

“ Please lead me to a telephone,” Oliver 
requested. 

They led him to a telephone. Seated 
near the telephone was Sally Alling. She 
threw her arms around his neck. 

“T’m here professionally,” she assured 
him hysterically. ‘ Colonel Cameron will 


be here in half an hour.” 

When Sally came out of the jail, the 
newspaper men were waiting for her. Sally 
believed firmly in first-page news and all 
that went therewith. 

















“Think of it!” she cried to the press 
men. “ He hasn’t lost one single patient all 
through this epidemic!” 

They piled in to talk to Oliver. Nobody 
prevented them. Instructions were to let 
him talk his head off, if he wished. They 
asked him all about the murder, and he 
yawned. 

“ Ridiculous!” he said. 

“Were you infatuated with her?” they 
inquired. 

“‘T was,” he replied. ‘To me she was 
the second most attractive woman that I 
ever met.” 

“Is this right,” queried a reporter, “ that 
you haven’t lost a single patient in this 
epidemic?” 

“It happens to be true,” said Oliver. 

He didn’t say how many patients he had 
treated; but he had pulled them through, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

““ What’s the secret, doctor?” 

For answer, Oliver drew forth a type- 
written piece of paper. 

“There’s the prescription,” he said. 
“ There are the directions, there’s the treat- 
ment that I recommend.” 

“Why didn’t you let us have this be- 
fore?” demanded the newspaper man. 

“T did,” said Oliver. “It should be 
spread broadcast. I sent it to the papers, 
but none of ’em printed it.” 

“That was then,” nodded the reporter. 
“They'll print it now. You're in here 
charged with murder. Honest to goodness, 
do you think this means a cure?” 

“ Honest to goodness, it is a cure,” the 
doctor replied. 

“ We'll run it, and Ill have my doctor 
try it on my wife,” said the reporter. 

They ran it. The reporter had his doc- 
tor try it on his wife, and it cured her. 
Then the newspapers played it up, and un- 
certain doctors surreptitiously applied the 
treatment in sluggish cases. As a matter 
of fact, the epidemic was due to take a turn 
for the better; but the newspapers claimed 
that Doc Oliver’s favorite treatment for 
influenza was curing all Green Falls. 

They kept track of Mravlag, and Mrav- 
lag yielded to the treatment. He recovered 


quickly, 
Ii! 


Att this didn’t get Oliver out of jail, 
however. It merely made him as famous as 
he was infamous. He was swiftly indicted 
for the murder of Evelyn Mylander, he 
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cheerfully denied his guilt, and quite as 
cheerfully told all he knew. 

He remembered everything up to a cer- 
tain point—his parting from Evelyn on the 
fatal night. He remembered clearly that 
she had playfully wrested from him the 
ivory-headed cane, saying that she wanted 
a souvenir of her recent patient, Mr. Bon- 
wit; and then she had darted off into the 
moonlit mist alone. He could explain 
nothing after that. 

The prosecutor’s office waited until he 
had said all he had to say. Then it pub- 
lished in the evening paper a photograph 
of the stethoscope that had been picked up 
from the young woman’s side as she lay 
upon the ground. It was Doc Oliver’s 
Stroheim stethoscope. 

Sally Alling was mightily disturbed by 
this incriminating evidence. 

“T’m sure he didn’t kill that woman,” 
she assured Colonel Cameron. “I only 
wish he had!” 

“Don’t be so bloodthirsty,” said the 
colonel. ‘ Listen to me for a moment, if 
you please. In all this mix-up, Sally, 
there’s one person who hasn’t said a word. 
That person is Evelyn Mylander’s mother. 
I don’t know why she hasn’t. Maybe she 
needs sympathetic treatment. At any rate, 
you go up and have a try.” 

Colonel Cameron was right. The blind 
woman needed sympathetic treatment; but 
there were other reasons for her silence. 
The newspapers had besieged her, but she 
would have no truck with them. Sally ap- 
proached her from the angle of Doc Oliver. 
Sally was just as much agonized as was the 
old lady. She wanted sympathy just as 
much as did Evelyn Mylander’s mother; 
and the old lady opened up. 

She hadn’t talked about her daughter 
because she hadn’t dared. To talk about 
her daughter would be to talk about her 
daughter’s past; and she felt it imperative 
to shield somebody else. 

“Tt wasn’t Willie,’ she kept saying. 
Willie was the broad-shouldered, slender- 
hipped, kindly, poor young man who had 
hugged Evelyn so much. The blind woman 
was quite sure in her own mind that Willie 
had found Evelyn out at last, and had 
crushed her with one blow. “It wasn’t 
Willie,” she repeated, “ it was another man. 
It was a man in a motor car.” 

Sally Alling pricked up her ears. 

“What man in what motor car?” she 
asked. 
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Mrs. Mylander didn’t know what man, 
and she didn’t know what motor car; but 
she had a story that she had to tell, and it 
had the ring of truth. 

Early on the night of the murder, Willie 
had come in all the rain. The blind woman 
had telephoned Bonwit’s, to find out what 
time Evelyn would be coming home. Eve- 
lyn had said that she would not come home 
until it stopped raining, and, furthermore, 
that she did not want Willie to come after 
her. That was early in the evening. Wil- 
lie waited patiently. 

Two hours later the blind mother tele- 
phoned again. This time Mrs. Bonwit 
answered. She warned Evelyn’s mother 
that Evelyn was traveling the primrose 
path, and told her that she must keep track 
of her daughter. 

“Very nasty she was,” explained the 
blind woman. “ You would have thought 
my daughter was after her husband, the 
way she spoke; and then she told me that 
Evelyn had left the house at least two hours 
before.” 

On the part of Mrs. Bonwit, this had 
been a deliberate falsehood, calculated to 
throw iniquitous uncertainty about the 
habits and movements of Evelyn Mylander. 
As a matter of fact, at the moment when 
she talked to Evelyn’s mother over the tele- 
phone, Oliver and Evelyn had not yet left 
the Bonwit porch. 

Evelyn’s mother was alarmed, and Willie 
in his turn became alarmed, and he started 
off for Bonwit’s—whither, but for Evelyn’s 
strict command, he would have gone an 
hour or two before. He went after Evelyn, 
and he had never come back. So far as 
Willie was concerned, Evelyn’s mother had 
nothing but silence to report. 

“ The man in the motor. car—”’ Sally re- 
minded her. 

“And Willie hasn’t any motor car,” 
eagerly repeated the blind woman. 

_ Well, a short time after Willie started, 
Evelyn’s mother, fidgety and ridden with 
presentiment, felt her way out to the picket 
fence and stood there, listening, just outside 
the gate. A motor car slowed down tremu- 
lously in the road before her, and stopped; 
and a man mumbled something in a nerv- 
ous, sickly, frightened voice—something 
that her sharp ears couldn’t catch. An- 
other man’s voice replied, strident, incisive, 
and excited. 

“ You fool!” cried this other man. “ We 
can’t go back—the woman’s dead! You 
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say yourself she’s dead. They’ll find her 
any minute. We can’t go back!” 

So they went on, instead of going back; 
and that was the end of the blind woman’s 
story. 

Sally Alling went back to Colonel Cam- 
eron, and the colonel listened to the story. 

“ Sally,” he said, “‘ the man who wanted 
to go back is the man who is responsible 
for Evelyn Mylander’s death. Why did he 
want to go back? You tell me that!” 

Sally didn’t tell him that. There were a 
number of reasons why a murderer might 
want to go back, but she couldn’t think of 
one sufficiently significant to clarify the 
situation. 

“Tt’s lucky for Doc Oliver,’? mused 
Colonel Cameron, “ that our friend Drowne 
is sick. We wouldn’t have a leg to stand 
on if his intellect began to work. As it is, 
how are you off for shoes?” 


IV 


SALLY ALLING’s shoes suffered during 
the course of the next few weeks. Leisure- 
ly, but with persistent patience, Sally and 
the blind mother of Evelyn Mylander set 
forth on daily tours. These excursions 
were personally directed, but not personally 
conducted, by Colonel Cameron. 

On the first day the two women were 
ushered into the office of the chief of police 
of Green Falls. That gentleman received 
them, read Colonel Cameron’s letter of in- 
troduction, and listened wearily to what 
they had to say. On the part of Sally All- 
ing, he listened to a plea to do everything 
he could in the interest of young Dr. Oliver. 
On the part of the blind woman, he prom- 
ised to do all he could to run down the mur- 
derer of her daughter—which meant that 
he would do all he could to convict young 
Dr. Oliver. 

They went from there to the office of the 
sheriff, from there to the office of the coro- 
ner, and from there to the office of the 
prosecutor of the pleas. They were in no 
hurry. At times they waited for their man 
for hours. They sat in corridors, and they 
stood in line. While they sat they listened. 
While they stood they listened. Coming 
and going, they listened—always the two 
women listened. 

Finally, at the end of a long month, Sally 
Alling faced the colonel in despair. 

“We have accomplished absolutely no 
result,” wailed Sally. 

“ Nonsense!” returned the colonel. ‘“ You 











have eliminated more than two hundred 
men from the suspected list. You've nar- 
rowed the thing down to a very few men 
whom you haven’t seen as yet. Think in 
a big way, Sally—think in a big way!” 

“JT don’t want to, and I don’t know 
how,” said Sally. 

“ All right!” said the colonel. “Sit 
down and rest your feet.” 

So Sally rested the feet which had been 
so actively engaged in the practice of the 
law. 

In the ordinary course of events it takes 
about two months to reach a murder trial 
in the county of Green Falls. In this par- 
ticular case there was no good ground for 
delay. To any intelligent citizen of the 
community it was a foregone conclusion 
that the murder of Evelyn Mylander had 
been committed by Dr. Richard Oliver. 
Conscious or unconscious of his act, it was 
his hand that had struck the trained nurse 
down with the heavily loaded Bonwit stick. 
It was his carelessness that resulted in the 
finding of the Stroheim stethoscope by the 
dead woman’s side. That there could be 
two such stethoscopes was highly improb- 
able, and Oliver admitted that the stetho- 
scope was his. 

The months trailed on, however, and 
Dr. Oliver was not brought up for trial. 
It was hinted strongly that Colonel Cam- 
eron was using all his influence with the 
prosecutor to delay the prosecution. The 
imputation rested heavily on the colonel’s 
shoulders. In the first place, he had no in- 
fluence with the prosecutor—quite the con- 
trary. In the second place, he was anxious 
to have the trial brought on. 

He made an application to the court to 
have the indictment nolle-prossed for want 
of prosecution. The prosecutor’s office 
countered with two explanations. One was 
that the calendar was choked up with liquor 
cases. The other was that the prosecutor, 
still confined to his house, but convalescent, 
desired to try this murder case himself. 

“ We'll set the case for trial,” remarked 
the court, to the assistant prosecutor. “ You 
can try it. You’re just as capable of trying 
this particular case as is Prosecutor 
Drowne.” 

“More so,” chuckled Colonel Cameron, 
for the purposes of publication. 

The case was set for trial, and the trial 
came on. Sally Alling wore out two more 
pairs of shoes before the trial came on. 
She served the subpoenas for the defense. 
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The Bonwits were in attendance at the 
trial with Sally Alling’s subpeenas in their 
pockets. Willie of the broad shoulders was 
there—he had a subpena in his pocket. 
The blind mother of Evelyn Mylander was 
there, whispering to Sally Alling that her 
daughter had always been a good girl, and 
that Willie hadn’t done it. 

Others were there. Alonzo Butcher, 
chief of detectives, who had worked up the 
case for the prosecution, was on hand, 
County Physician Latimer, with a flask on 
his hip and an aroma on his breath, was 
there, after his siege with influenza, a bit 
weak and wabbly. 

The assistant prosecutor presented a very 
simple and conclusive case, and he did it 
as well as any prosecutor could have done. 
Colonel Cameron forbore to cross-examine 
any of the witnesses. The prosecution 
proved its facts, put in the Bonwit ivory- 
headed stick, showed that it fitted the dent 
in the skull of Evelyn Mylander, put in the 
stethoscope, and rested. 

Colonel Cameron glanced about him 
somewhat helplessly. 

“Tl call County Physician Latimer,” he 
said. 

Dr. Latimer made his way, still weak 
and shaky, to the witness stand. He was 
sworn, and took his seat. He was a man 
of about forty-five, with a face of the bull- 
dog type. 

“Dr. Latimer,” said Colonel Cameron, 
‘you examined the body of Evelyn My- 
lander, I believe?” 

The county physician shrugged his heavy 
shoulders. 

“Not I,” he returned. ‘“ You forget, 
colonel, that I was at home and sick abed.” 

The colonel seemed confused. 

“Yes, yes!” he said testily. “I did for- 
get that you were at home and sick abed. 
My mistake! Stand down, but don’t go, 
doctor. I shall need you. You are here 
under my subpeena, I believe.” 

“What for, I really don’t know,” said 
Dr. Latimer. 

He made his way down from the witness 
stand, and took his seat near the counsel 
table. 

“Tl call Alonzo Butcher,” remarked 
Colonel Cameron. 

Butcher took the stand. Butcher was 
a hard-boiled egg—and rather proud of it. 

“ Chief,” began the colonel, fingering the 
Stroheim stethoscope, “it was you who 
found this with the body, was it not?” 
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“ Counselor,” chuckled the chief, eying 
the stethoscope, “I was sick at the time— 
_ who wasn’t? I never saw that instrument 
until several days later. It was Mullin and 
Joline that picked it up.” 

“You have faith in their veracity?” 
queried Colonel Cameron. 

“ Absolute faith,” returned the chief of 
detectives. ‘They are two of the best 
park policemen that we ever had. I know. 
I helped to pick them for the job.” 

“Don’t go away, chief,” nodded the 
colonel. ‘I subpcenaed you, you know.” 

“T’d be here anyway,” said Alonzo 
Butcher. 

“Tl call Prosecutor Drowne,” 
nounced Colonel Cameron. 

The judge stared at the colonel. 

“The prosecutor’s sick in bed,” he said. 

The colonel shook his head. 

“ Prosecutor Drowne,” he corrected, 


an- 


“ has been confined to his house. He is not 
sick in bed. He is not sick. I know that 
to be the fact, and I have had him sub- 
poenaed to appear as a witness for this trial. 
I have here the proof of service, and I ex- 
pect him to appear.” 

The judge glanced down at the assistant 


prosecutor. 

“ Where 
queried. 

“ He’s in his private office,” returned the 
assistant. ‘“‘ He told me that he had been 
subpeenaed, and that he would attend when 
called.” 

“ Send for him,” said the court. 

They sent for him, and Drowne ap- 
peared, still pale from his confinement. 
The judge smiled, got off the bench, and 
shook hands with the prosecutor. The 
prosecutor took the witness chair. 

Colonel Cameron, his attitude suspicious 
and belligerent—these men were enemies 
—stepped close to the witness. 

“ Drowne,” he said, with a snarl, “ you 
were subpcenaed to appear at ten o’clock. 
Why weren’t you here?” 

Prosecutor Drowne, stung by the colo- 
nel’s insulting words and tone, rose to his 
feet. 

“* Colonel Cameron,” he began angrily, 
“no man can talk like that to me!” 

He got no further. There was a stir in 
the middle of the court room. The blind 
mother of Evelyn Mylander sprang, whim- 
pering, to her feet. 

“It is the voice!” she cried. “It is the 
voice of that man in the motor car!” 


is Prosecutor Drowne?” he 
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“ Good!” said Colonel Cameron. “ Now, 
Prosecutor Drowne, stand down, and I'll 
call this lady as my witness!” 


V 


PROSECUTOR DrowneE sank back into the 
witness chair. 

“You don’t have to,” he said weakly. 
“T saw the woman there that night, just 
after it was too late. It can’t be helped 
now. Mine was the voice of a man in that 
car. Nothing can be helped now. I’m go- 
ing to tell my story to this court. 

“T don’t know,” went on Drowne, “ just 
what I would have decided to do if the jury 
had convicted the defendant. I don’t 
know. There has been no defense here of 
insanity. I think that after a conviction 
I would have made my own motion to have 
defendant examined by experts, to have 
his condition determined as of the time of 
the killing, and somehow to get him free. 
I would have done what I could—you can 
believe that. I would have done what I 
could!” 

He paused, and seemed to pull himself 
together. 

“ Evelyn Mylander,” he continued in a 
firmer tone, “ was struck down, not. by the 
hand of any man, but by a motor car. She 
was struck by a motor car that was coming 
through the park. . The car was going the 
wrong way on a one-way lane. Evelyn 
Mylander knew that lane, and she had 
crossed it many times. She knew which 
way to look for traffic, but this car, driven 
recklessly in the wrong direction, came 
upon her with terrific suddenness. I saw 
it all. She swung about. The glare blind- 
ed her. In her hand she grasped a heavy 
stick. She slipped just before we struck 
her. She had thrown up her hand before 
her face. She fell toward the radiator of 
the car. When we examined her, we found 
that the car had rammed the billiard ball 
into her skull. We found her tossed to one 
side, resting on the soft turf—dead. We 
carried her into the bushes and restarted 
the car. One of us left something there by 
accident, and wanted to go back, but I 
wouldn’t let him. I wouldn’t let him, and 
so I’m sitting here. Perhaps it’s the best 
way out of a bad fix. Now that I’m here, 
I’m inclined to think it is. 

“We were intoxicated that night—all 
three of us,” said Drowne. “We were 
very much loaded. That was nothing new 
to us. We were three cronies—three of a 
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kind, and on that night we were three plain 
drunks. It wasn’t my car, and I didn’t 
drive it that night. The car itself was load- 
ed—loaded with ammunition for our wine 
cellars. We've got wine cellars, the three 
of us. I’m not sparing myself in this. I 
can’t spare the rest of them, though I’m 
not mentioning any names. We were in a 
bad fix. We didn’t want to be found, even 
by our own men, in this fix, drunk, and with 
a load of contraband. We were in a panic. 
After the killing, I devised no plan, and 
had no active part in what took place; but 
what they didn’t tell me, I found out after- 
ward. I winked at it, let it go—anything 
to stave off a disclosure of the truth. One 
of the three was a man very loyal to the 
other two. He would do anything to save 
us—-and he did.” 

There was another stir within the court 
room. Alonzo Butcher, chief of detectives, 
who had been listening to Drowne’s story 
with wide open mouth, beckoned to one of 
his assistants. The assistant nodded. To- 
gether the two men left the court room, 
bent upon some mysterious errand. They 
left the court room, and so far they have 
never returned. 

Prosecutor 
them curiously. 

“Many things happen in a prosecutor’s 
office that cannot happen elsewhere,” 
Drowne went on. ‘“‘ We keep most of our 
objective evidence in paper bags, like that 
bag there. It has required the oath of but 
one man on this witness stand to-day to 
prove that the stethoscope upon that table 
was the stethoscope that was found beside 
the body of Evelyn Mylander. After the 
fact, I was informed that the stethoscope 
there upon the table was taken from a Bos- 
ton bag found in a motor car abandoned on 
the streets of Green Falls on the night of 
the killing. It was taken, in fact, from the 
defendant’s motor car. I do not excuse 
myself. I learned these things after the 
fact. What could I do about it? The 
thing was hopeless. Close friends of mine 
were involved. A close friend of mine, a 
loyal colleague, unknown to me, was build- 
ing up a case against this defendant here. 
I drifted with the tide, and let the thing go 
on. Let me say this in extenuation—I was 
not the man who drove that motor car. 
That man—” 

County Physician Latimer somehow 
scrambled to his feet. Everybody looked 
at him. Drops of perspiration stood out 


followed 


Drowne’s_ glance 
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upon his brow. He lifted a clenched hand 
in the air. 

‘“Tt’s a gaudy lie!” he cried. ‘ Drowne, 
you have no business to involve me in this 
fairy story that you’ve told!” 

Drowne hadn’t involved him. He had 
done that for himself. 


“You see,” explained Sally Alling to 
Doc Oliver, later, ‘“‘ when the prosecutor’s 
office reported to the newspapers that the 
park policeman had found a stethoscope, 
they did it without consulting the prosecu- 
tor or Alonzo Butcher, because both of 
them were out of sorts.” 

“Long live rum!” devoutly remarked 
Oliver. 

“* Nothing else was said about the stetho- 
scope,” went on the lady, “ until your Stro- 
heim stethoscope came into Alonzo Butch- 
er’s hands, having been found in a car 
abandoned on the street. Then, for the 
first time, he played up the Stroheim steth- 
oscope and sent a photograph of it to the 
papers. There was something curious about 
the handling of it that attracted Colonel 
Cameron’s attention.” 

“You worked it out together!” said 
Oliver. 

“‘ The colonel,” returned Sally, ‘“ worked 
it out with his head, and I worked it out 
with my feet. We knew that the people 
mixed up in it were up above, but we didn’t 
know who they were. Try as I might, I 
couldn’t find the voice. Richard!” she 
exclaimed. 

‘“‘ At your service,” said Doc Oliver. 

“You told the newspaper men,” she re- 
minded him, “that Evelyn Mylander was 
the second most attractive woman you had 
ever met. Who was the first?” 

Oliver thought about it. 

“My maiden aunt—” he mused. 

“ Fiddlesticks, your maiden aunt!” cried 
the outraged young woman. 

“‘ Give me time,” protested Oliver. “‘ You 
want to know, don’t you, who was the most 
attractive woman I ever met? My maiden 
aunt always used to tell me, in her finicky 
way, that praise to the face is open dis- 
grace. You're at liberty to make the most 
of that!” 

Sally was a swift worker. She immedi- 
ately took the liberty to make the most of 
that. Oliver let her. In fact, he material- 
ly assisted her. 

“It’s just—wonderful!” cried Sally, at 
intervals of time. 
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HOW ACHILLE GOYETTE, IN THE HOUR OF HIS GREAT TRIAL, 
KEPT FAITH WITH HIS FRIEND EUDORE CORRIVEAU 


By William Merriam Rouse 


N the salon of a solid stone house of the 
Rue Laval two men lifted their glasses 
in a joyous farewell. The fortressed 

Upper Town had no more worthy citizen 
than good Eudore Corriveau— a man as 
sturdy of soul as he was of shoulders, an 
Official of the Banque Nationale, and with 
so much of the love of le bon Dieu in his 
heart that the poor and afflicted of Quebec 
blessed him: 

“ Salut!” he exclaimed, beaming over 
the rim of his glass at his younger friend, 
Achille Goyette. 

Eudore was not a handsome man, but 
when his face wore the expression which 
it had now for Goyette all the world loved 
him. 

“Salut, mon ami!” replied Achille, 
throwing back his shapely head and laugh- 
ing for pure joy of living. 

Why not? The air of winter was more 
exhilarating than whisky blanc, the heav- 
ens of beau Canada were jeweled with stars, 
and the gray, walled town that he loved 
held Eudore Corriveau. Above all, there 
was this romantic errand for his friend. 
He could not imagine life more sweet to 
the taste than it was this cold, beautiful 
night. 

“ As you know,” said Eudore, “ the rail- 
road ends at Baie St. Paul. From there 
you will go with a horse and ¢raineau, or on 
snowshoes, as may be necessary, through 
the villages along the St. Lawrence to Ri- 
viére Ste. Marguerite. Naturally, Marie 
will be ready to come with you, and you 
should be able to bring her back here so 
that we can be married at the end of Lent. 
Do not be afraid that she will be a trouble 
to you on your journey. If you cannot get 
horses, she will march on foot with you, 
mile for mile. She is a marvelous woman, 
my friend!” 


Achille Goyette smiled, and his dark blue 
eyes—the slightly mad, humorous eyes of 
the born adventurer—grew darker still. 
His strong body shifted, and with a move- 
ment as easily swift as the movement of a 
cat he let his hand rest upon Corriveau’s 
shoulder. 

“But certainly she is marvelous, Eudore! 
They are all marvelous, when we love them, 
and I will bring her to you so that you can 
be married at the end of Lent. I will swear 
a great oath!” 

“ There is no need for an oath between 
friend and friend.” A little mistiness 
touched the eyes of Eudore Corriveau. 
“Thou hast been as a brother to me, 
Achille!” 

“ And thou knowest what there is be- 
tween thee and me!” 

“Nothing at all!” laughed Corriveau, to 
throw aside all this seriousness. “I am ten 
years older and more foolish than you, 
Achille—that is all. It is proven. I should 
have brought Marie Gagnon to Quebec 
with me last summer, when I found her. I 
should be able to pull myself away from 
the affairs of the bank, and go for her 
now. Bah! But Marie understands all 
this perfectly! Achille, she is the most 
sensible among women!” 

“ Truly!” agreed Goyette, with twinkling 
eyes. “She is superb. She is magnificent. 
I grant everything.” 

“ Wait until you see her, and talk with 
her, my friend!” cried Eudore. “ You will 
begin to search all Canada for another 
woman like her!” 

“ Never! Me, I do not marry.” 

“Wait! I myself have often said that, 
in the past.” 

“Poof! Already I have three wives— 
the blue Laurentians, the great river, and 
this queen of cities!” 
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‘Did I not have a bride in the bank? 
Achille, some day you will be shaken like 
a rag!” 

“May that day be far off, then!” 
laughed Goyette. He slipped into his ca- 
pote of homespun and took up the tall 
casque of astrakhan that set so gallantly 
over one ear. Achille wore also the ceinture 
fléchée of the ancient times—a conscious 
affectation that brought blessings upon him 
from old men and strangers, and smiles 
from the grandmothers. 

The ceinture was a broad woven scarf 
that went over one shoulder, twice around 
his waist, and hung in fringed ends— 
orange, vermilion, yellow, scarlet, blending 
harmoniously in the fabric. and crying to 
the world that here came one who remem- 
bered the former customs. It belted in 
Achille’s capote and at the same time 
whipped his spirit to fine imaginings. 

Corriveau, wearing a most dignified busi- 
ness suit from the best tailor in Quebec, 
smiled fondly upon his friend. 

“There is but fifteen minutes before 
your train leaves,” he said, ‘“ and the driver 
of the traineau has already sent in three 
times to see why you don’t come. Go, my 
friend!” 

For the twentieth time they shook hands, 
they embraced, and finally Achille ran out 
of the salon. He cleared the stone steps 
at a leap, and flung himself in among the 
many robes of the low Canadian sleigh. 
His best friend, Eudore Corriveau, stood 
in the doorway, a square and honest figure, 
and lifted his hand in salute. Bells jingled, 
the plumes on the horses danced. 

“ Marche donc!” shouted the driver, in 
a voice made hoarse by many years of 
whisky blanc. NS 

II 


It is a long way from the lights of the 
Rue St. Jean to the village of Riviére Ste. 
Marguerite. Between them lie small towns, 
and villages, and many long miles of forest. 
It is like walking back through the centu- 
ries to go to one of these hamlets, perhaps 
ten days’ march from the nearest railroad, 
and find the thick-walled stone houses lying 
half asleep in the snow. It was like that 
when Achille Goyette, having crossed the 
Saguenay, followed the Riviére Ste. Mar- 
guerite up to the village and stood looking 
down from a bluff. 

A handful of black roofs lay scattered 
upon a hillside, with house walls white- 
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washed, or tinted pink, lavender, or some 
other color that fell in with the mood of 
the owner. Light curls and wisps of smoke 
hung above the chimneys, held by the mo- 
tionless cold air. As far as Goyette could 
see in every direction there stretched snow, 
and dark forest, and more snow. 

He loved it; for to those torn to the 
north the cold is kind, and his blood was 
running hot within him as he went down 
to the village. The trip had been good 
sport, and it would be no small pleasure to 
see this marvel of perfection who was to 
become the wife of his best friend. 

Achille walked along the single, snow- 
filled street, between houses with double 
windows and double doors. Here and there 
he saw the head of some woman, curious 
at sight of a stranger. An old man was 
sawing wood with the steady patience of 
the aged. A dog trotted down the street 
with a fresh bone. Goyette began to look 
for a shop where he might inquire his way 
to the Gagnon house. 

Then it was that his head was turned by 
the sound of opening doors and the creak 
of quick footsteps upon frozen snow. Out 
of one of the houses came a girl, with a 
jaunty fur cap upon her black hair and 
the big collar of a fur coat rolling back from 
the most adorable chin that Achille Goy- 
ette had ever seen. 

Now when a young man thinks that a 
girl has the most adorable chin he has ever 
seen, or the most adorable feet, or eyes, or 
hands, it is a veritable sign that his heart 
has been more or less affected. Thus the 
heart of Achille redacted upon his feet so 
that he stopped and stared, with such un- 
conscious admiration that he was not at all 
impolite. 

One cannot accuse a charming girl of 
flirting merely because she looks with in- 
terest at a strange young man. It may be 
that this girl took less rapid steps for a mo- 
ment. Certainly she allowed her black eyes 
to meet the gaze of Goyette. 

What eyes she had! They were deep, 
like the fathomless skies of night, blue- 
black, faintly. luminous within. There was 
nothing muddy about the black of her eyes 
and hair; they were of the same fine clear- 
ness as her skin. 

“ Bonjour, mademoiselle!” said Achille, 
touching his casque with the tip of a mit- 
ten. If he had hesitated, he knew that he 
would have lost the courage to speak; and 
now he must say something more to hold 
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her there. “I am looking—can you tell 
me where I can find Mile. Marie Gagnon?” 

“ But yes, monsieur!” The girl came 
nearer and looked up into his face gravely, 
and yet with the hint of a sparkle in the 
depths of her blue-black eyes. “I am 
Marie Gagnon.” 

Once Achille Goyette had gone through 
the ice into a swift little river—icy, tearing 
along with tremendous force over rocks. 
This experience was like that. 

It was not until after he plunged that he 
realized how great a hold this girl had 
taken upon him at first sight. Fool! He 
had been all ready to forget his boastings 
that he would not marry; all ready to fall 
in love without waiting to find out whether 
this girl was married. It served him right 
that she was betrothed to his friend, and 
7 a thousand times more removed from 

im. 

“T am Achille Goyette,” he said in a low 
voice, and he contrived to make his. lips 
smile. ‘I have come to take you to Que- 


bec, mademoiselle.” 

“Oh!” There was an instant change in 
Marie Gagnon. All her reserve toward him 
as a stranger vanished, and at the same 


time she became impersonal, businesslike. 
Her eyes sobered with thought. “I was 
expecting you!” 

“ Yes—my friend, Eudore Corriveau—”’ 

“ Of La Banque Nationale?” 

“ But certainly! There is no other in 
Quebec!” 

“ Bien! It is better that you do not 
come home with me. Go out along the 
main road about half a mile, and wait for 
me there. I shall not be long.” 

“If mademoiselle wishes,” said Goyette, 
filled with surprise; ‘‘ but—” 

“ One does not march in overshoes,” she 
said, showing a slender little foot impa- 
tiently. “I must get bottes sauvages, 
snowshoes, everything. Alors, make haste, 
M. Goyette!” 

She was gone down the street, fairly 
skimming the packed and frozen snow, be- 
fore Achille could speak again. He looked 
after her, trying to shake the bewilderment 
out of his mind. Then he shrugged, and 
turned to retrace his steps. After all, it 
was his business merely to take Marie Gag- 
non safely from Riviére Ste. Marguerite to 
Quebec. 

Why he should not go to the Gagnon 
house with her he could not guess, unless 
it might be that her family otjected to the 
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marriage. This seemed incredible; for 
what father would not be glad to have Eu- 
dore Corriveau for a son-in-law? How- 
ever, of the circumstances of the romance 
Achille knew only that during the previous 
summer Eudore had been on a tour of in- 
spection of the many tiny branches of the 
bank, without one of which no village con- 
sidered itself complete. There had prob- 
ably been all of an hour’s work to do in 
Riviere Ste. Marguerite, but he had stayed 
there two weeks. To Goyette the remark- 
able thing was that his friend had not fully 
confided in him; but it might be that some 
difficulty had arisen lately—something of 
which Corriveau was not aware. 

Out on the white road, beyond sight of 
the village, Achille found a fence post just 
peeping above the snow, and sat down by 
it. The fair world had become a little 
tinged with bitterness for him. The wind, 
which had seemed so gayly strong upon his 
face, became an annoyance, and the richly 
dark forest took on a somber hue. He was 
glad of this little space of time in which to 
strengthen his soul, to clear it of desire for 
Marie Gagnon. 

He thought of what Eudore had prophe- 
sied as they drank their farewell: 

os Some day you will be shaken like a 
rag!” 

Eh, bien! If he had gone a day, perhaps 
even an hour, without knowing that Marie 
was betrothed to his friend, he would in- 


. deed have been shaken like a rag. He ad- 


mitted to himself that always he had had a 
dream of a woman who was to be his wife. 
The dream had stood before him but a lit- 
tle while since; and now it must always 
remain a dream. 

Achille looked up from his meditations, 
and saw a slender, fur-clad figure coming 
to join him. Rising to meet her, he saw 
to the fastenings of his snowshoes, and ad- 
justed the tump line of his pack. She had 
not given him a chance to hire a horse and 
traineau in Riviére Ste. Marguerite, and so 
they would have to march on foot to the 
next village. 

“ Courage, mon brave!’ he muttered to 
himself as she came up, with a friendly 
smile in her eyes. 

“It goes well!” she exclaimed, with a 
glance over her shoulder along the road to- 
ward the village. “ Marche donc!” 

She laughed, and swung into step with 
him. Goyette looked at her very small 
knapsack, slung upon a strap over the 
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shoulder, and was mildly surprised. It was 
not thus that he had thought a bride would 
travel. However, no doubt she had sent 
her trunk on by carrier, and was prepared 
to rough it with him until they should reach 
the railroad. They would sleep in villages 
and travel much of the way by ¢raineau, 
so she could get along with very little. He 
admired her the more that she had the 
good sense to travel light. 

“ You do not talk much, monsieur!”’ she 
said, after they had gone on for ten minutes 
in silence. 

Her face was raised, with a mischievous 
light in her eyes. 

“ Pardon!” Achille laughed grimly at 
his own thoughts. “I am overcome, per- 
haps, at the good luck of Eudore Corri- 
veau.” 

“Yes?” She raised her eyebrows. “ He 
is a very fine man, M. Corriveau.” 

“ He is my best friend. I wish him all 
happiness! ”” 

“You have known him for a long time, 
M. Goyette?” 

“ Ah, yes! 
Twenty-Second Battalion. 
my life.” 


We were together in the 
Eudore saved 


This was not a matter of which Achille 
spoke often, but now he wanted Marie to 
know that he was bound to Corriveau by a 
tie almost as strong as that which she was 


about to assume. He looked at her, and 
saw that a new interest had kindled in the 
lambent black depths. If he had had words 
to make her understand, he would have 
told her how Eudore had gone out and 
brought him in, wounded, while death came 
screaming down the sky. 

“ Then I understand why he sent you 
to Riviére Ste. Marguerite,” she smiled. 
“ Are you glad you came, M. Goyette?” 

Achille was startled. Bon Dieu! Was 
she trying to flirt with him? It could not 
be, and yet unmistakably she looked upon 
him with interest. He did not know at all 
what to make of this Marie Gagnon. She 
was more beautiful, more charming, more 
mysterious than any woman he had ever 
known. He looked ahead through the days 
that lay between them and the end of the 
journey, and groaned inwardly. 

“T am glad,” he told her stoutly. “TI 
am glad, let come what may!” : 

“Trouble may come,” she said lightly. 
“Are you armed?” 

“Why, no! My knife—that is all. One 
does not carry a rifle for a trip like this. 
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Do you mean that trouble may come from 
back there?” 

He made a movement of his head toward 
the village, and she responded with a nod. 
For a moment he thought she was going to 
explain further, but she did not, and he 
considered it impolite to ask what she 
meant. 

“ Ah, well!” she murmured, at length. 
“Tf trouble comes, we will meet it, you and 
I. In the meantime let us be gay!” 

“T will try,” promised Achille, smiling. 

“Ts it going to be so hard, then, to be 
gay with me?” 

“Tt would not be hard to be very happy 
with you!” he told her, forgetting for an 
instant who she was. 

More came into his voice than he in- 
tended should be there. Her glance fell, 
and a little pink touched the alabaster of 
her cheeks. Achille cursed himself. This 
was a fine beginning for a journey with the 
bride of his friend! 

“You have not known me an hour yet,” 
she said; “nor I you.” 

She was not displeased—it was impossi- 
ble not to see that. Goyette lifted his face 
resolutely to the distant line where wooded 
hills met pale blue sky. If Marie Gagnon 
was a flirt, he felt sorry for his friend, but 
that’ made no difference in the feeling that 
he himself had for the girl. Good or bad, 
he was beginning to love her, and there 
was no way of escape from it. He foresaw 
that he was going to suffer hour by hour, 
if he kept faith with Eudore Corriveau. 


ill 


THE white road fell away steadily behind 
them, and before night they came to a lit- 
tle village where Goyette had already made 
arrangements for them to stay at the house 
of the mayor. In that place they found a 
man to drive them onward the next day. 
Thus the journey went. Most of the time 
they drove, but occasionally they walked 
for half a day or more, when no one could 
be hired to carry them in a sleigh. While 
the habitant will place his house at the dis- 
posal of a stranger with the most magnifi- 
cent hospitality, he does not like to go far 
from his own village. 

Through these days of traveling Marie 
Gagnon and Achille Goyette came to know 
each other better every hour. Their com- 
panionship was so unbroken that it seemed 
to Achille she must know every thought be- 
fore it was spoken, and perhaps those which 
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his honor would not let him speak. He 
could not. say as much for himself. He 
knew, indeed, every turn of her black head, 
every gesture, and all the intonations of 
her voice; but he could not say that he 
knew anything of what went on underneath 
that shining, blue-black hair. 

She seemed to offer him opportunities 
to speak forth what was in his heart, and 
yet she was no trifler. The first day had 
driven that idea into the oblivion where it 
belonged. There was sober purpose under 
her gayety; and she had not completely 
shaken off apprehension about whatever it 
was that had threatened her in the village 
of Riviére Ste. Marguerite. 

The last day of travel before they would 
reach Baie St. Paul, and the railroad, found 
them in this situation with reference to 
each other. It was one of those stages of 
the journey which they were obliged to 
make on foot, not having been able to get 
a traineau in the village where they had 
passed the night. Goyette, with the ex- 


perience of the country which he had ac- 
quired on the trip out from Quebec, de- 
cided to take a route through the forest 
that would cut off miles of the winding 


road. When he struck off across country, 
Marie Gagnon made no objection, but after 
they had entered the silent aisles of- the 
forest it seemed to him that depression set- 
tled upon her. 

This was kindred to his own feeling. 
For him the end was coming soon; they 
would reach the electric railroad, and with 
that he must, in effect, bid farewell to 
Marie. A swift trip along the shore of the 
ice-bound St. Lawrence, Eudore Corriveau 
beaming upon them in the station at Que- 
bec, a hurrying hither and yon, and a wed- 
' ding in the Basilica—all this must be so; 
and the inevitability of it was like a great 
weight upon Achille. 

They did not talk much this day. The 
light-hearted chatter of yesterday had not 
‘been renewed, as if by tacit consent, and 
until they were well into the forest neither 
spoke more than a dozen words. Then it 
was that Marie became alert, anxious. She 
seemed to be listening, and her glance swept 
thickets and every close growth of ever- 
greens as they approached. 

“T did not think you were one to be 
afraid in the woods,” smiled Achille. “ Even 
if the wolves came down from the north so 
far, they would hardly attack two human 
beings, and in daylight.” 
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“It is not wolves that I fear.” She 
glanced at him with a trifle of impatience. 
“We may have been followed even thus 
far from Riviére Ste. Marguerite. This is 
the first time we have left the road, and 
their first chance to attack with perfect 
safety. I—I have felt that some one was 
following!” 

“ But surely,” exclaimed Achille, “ there 
cannot be any serious interference with 
you!” 

She looked up with a strange expression 
—puzzled and not a little anxious. 

“JT have wondered—” Suddenly she 
halted and laid her hand upon his arm. 
“ You do not know that I carry money for 
the bank?” 

“Mon Dieu!” breathed Achille. “So 
that is it! Now I can understand many 
things—your manner of leaving Riviére 
Ste. Marguerite—yes, everything. At least, 
nearly everything; but it is strange that 
Eudore did not tell me.” 

“He would not!” She smiled. “It is 
like that with the money of the bank, which 
is a great trust. Few know what is being 
done, and it is better so. M. Corriveau 
himself does not know that it is I who carry 
the money. The manager of our. branch 
in the village arranged it with me. There 
have been half a dozen robberies in our 
parish this winter, and it was thought well 
to send all the surplus to Quebec.” 

Achille Goyette, turning his gaze from 
Marie’s face for a moment, suddenly knew 
that the words he had been about to say 
were true words. He had been about to 
say that it would have been better to tell 
him in the beginning; and what he saw at 
this moment proved that the revelation had 
come too late. There was a movement in 
some young pines—a movement that was 
not from the light breeze overhead, nor of 
any small beast. He had a brief glimpse 
of a man’s face peering at them. 

The shadowy pursuers, whose presence 
Marie had felt, were closing in. Now.there 
remained to be considered only how many 
they were in number, and what arms they 
bore. Thoughts swept the mind of Goy- 
ette like particles of snow driven by a bliz- 
zard.wind, There was no way out. He 
stood alone with Marie—and she was the 
greater trust. Instinctively Achille threw 
his arm across her shoulders as he swept 
with a glance the little open space in which 
they stood. ‘Wolves! That was the word 
that covered everything! 











Three men were advancing out of the 
bushes, just as wolves would have attacked; 
each coming from a different direction, so 
that one would certainly bv behind him, to 
spring while he was engaged with the 
others. They moved silently, like wolves, 
with their heads thrust down and their 
snowshoes lifting and falling like the pad- 
ding steps of attacking wild beasts. Nor 
was there any more mercy in those three 
faces than he could have expected from 
wolves. Their knives were out, gleaming 
dully in the pale light of the forest. 

If they had rifles, they had chosen not 
to use them. It was to be a still and dead- 
ly battle, with no quarter given. Achille 
Goyette knew, from those three wolfish 
faces, that he must fight for more than the 
money of his friend’s bank. Death both 
for him and for Marie was drawing in upon 
them. 

Achille found his own knife in his hand— 
a good blade, strong and supple. Marie 
had pressed close to him. Her face was 
stricken white as it lifted to his for guid- 
ance, but there was no hint of panic or 
weakness there. For an instant he looked 
full into her eyes, and in that instant he 
saw deep into them, and beyond, into the 
depths of her soul. 

She loved him! 

He jerked his eyes away from hers, to 
meet the nearest of the attacking men. Not 
a word from any of them—not a demand 
for the money! They meant death. 

Their knife blades shone, points upward. 
One of the men moved his knife back and 
forth, back and forth, like the tail of an 
angry cat. 

Goyette turned, as an animal at bay 
turns. With his left hand he took hold of 
Marie’s shoulder. 

“Get down!” he whispered hoarsely. 
“Down at my feet, and keep still!” 

In all the province it is not likely that 
there was a man as completely master of 
his snowshoes as was Achille Goyette. He 
leaped forward awkwardly, and pretended 
to trip and fall, so that he went down to 
one knee in front of one of the men. That 
one struck instantly. Their blades clicked 
and hung for an instant; then the steel of 
Goyette thrust into the body hanging over 
him, and with a half choked cry the man 
sagged down. 

Achille let himself rest upon his 
haunches, with his arms dragging in the 
snow, as if he had been wounded. The 
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others came on with a rush, forgetful of 
their caution now that they believed him 
half done for. When the nearest of them 
had lifted his arm to strike, Achille shot up 
like a bolt of vengeance, and drove his 
knife into the man’s shoulder until. the 
point met bone. 

A yell tore up to the whispering firs. 
The next moment one of the human wolves 
was running, with the fear of death pushing 
at his heels, while the other two lay strug- 
gling in the bloodstained snow. Achille 
ran to lift Marie, but she met him halfway 
across the short distance that had sepa- 
rated them. 

“ Achille!” she cried. ‘“ My well be- 
loved! Thou art not hurt?” 

Her arms closed around his neck, and 
she held him to her fiercely, clutching as if 
to draw him back from the brink of an 
abyss. Then indeed was there a great bat- 
tle for Achille Goyette—greater than that 
one which he had just fought for Marie’s 
life and his own. 

He held her with strong hands, but the 
dark forest swung, blurred, before his eyes. 
It seemed that the mass of black hair 
against his face was choking him. He gath- 
ered up the reins of his being, as he had 
learned to do in the far country of his an- 
cestors when it was necessary to go forth 
into night and death. 

“ Listen to me, my soul!” he said, in a 
voice that he did not know as his own. 
‘“* Me, I have a dog, not large, but a leader. 
His name is Boule. Once, in the Ungava 
country, I was driving him with eight other 
dogs. They had not eaten for days; and 
for me there was only a little piece of bacon 
left. I made camp. I was weak, under- 
stand me, cold, and hungry. I found some 
wood, and came back, and what do you 
think I saw? Boule standing over my 
bacon and fighting those eight dogs alone! 
Marie, I am not less than my dog Boule, 
and I will not fail to keep faith with Eudore 
Corriveau!” 

He stood away from her, almost rough- 
ly. She cried out brokenly, as she looked 
at him with wide, unveiled eyes. Then she 
turned and walked on blindly, sobbing. 


IV 


In that shifting throng which meets 
trains of any importance arriving at the 
Gare du Chemin de Fer Electrique, Achille 
Goyette saw the broadly smiling face of his 
friend Eudore Corriveau. Beside the bank 
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official stood a tall, deep-chested woman, 
handsome, with flashing black eyes. To- 
ward them Achille marched silently, with 
Marie Gagnon at his side. 

“ Achille, my friend!” cried Corriveau. 
He embraced the younger man, and shook 
both his hands. ‘“ Forgive me that long 
and useless trip! Behold Mlle. Marie Gag- 
non, who will do me the honor of becoming 
my wife! Already she was on her way to 


Quebec when you arrived at Riviére Ste. 
My happiness will not be 
good 


Marguerite. 
complete until 
friend!” ; 

“ But—” gasped Achille, staring. He 
perceived that the women knew each other. 
Had he gone mad, and was this a dream of 
insanity? ‘‘ But, Eudore, I have brought 
your fiancée, Mile. Marie Gagnon, with 
me. Voila!” : 

“ Parbleu!” Eudore Corriveau chuckled 
until he shook from head to foot. ‘ He 
would bring me a Marie Gagnon, no matter 


you forgive me, 
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whom! And this one is the little cousin of 
our bank manager, and also the cousin of 
my own Marie! Do you not know, Achille, 
that the name Gagnon in Quebec is like 
Smith among the English? And the Maries 
are countless!” 

Achille looked at his Marie Gagnon, and 
he saw the pain fading from her eyes. 
Again they looked at him as they had in 
the forest beyond Baie St. Paul. The same 
warmth filled them, and grew into a smile 
that finally spread to her lips. 

“‘ Ah, now I understand this remarkable 
friend of yours, M. Corriveau!” she said. 
“‘ Let me tell you that we have not spoken 
to each other since we turned two men who 
tried to rob us over to the mayor in Baie 
St. Paul!” 

“ Marie!” cried Achille joyfully. 
rie! You—I—” 

“Name of a dog!” exclaimed Eudore 
Corriveau, delighted. ‘It is going to be a 
double wedding!” 


“ Ma- 





THE SILVER SOLSTICE 


Now comes the silver solstice of long nights, 

With days but brief, bright intervals between; 

The glamorous season of the regnant moon— 
Mysterious, mad queen, 

Who flings aside her shining draperies 

And bares her lovely body to the sheen 

Of shimmering ice and palely glimmering lights. 


Flitting along white, powdered paths that wind 
Between black lattices of naked trees, 

Dancing upon the argent edges of the sea, 

She yields herself, exultant, to a cosmic mood 
And sways a mystic world triumphantly. 


So I whose heart, aglow with inner heat, 
Need not regret the truant Southern sun, 
Feeling the magic of those crystal hours 

Of snow and silver spun, 
Go forth at night to gambol with the moon, 
To follow her fantastic dance and run 
Where young romance and I again may meet. 


Come, sweetheart, too, give way to phantasy! 

Forget the golden madness of the June! 

Dance one long night away across the spangled snows! 
For now your blood shall beat with fiercer ecstasy 
Than any languid pulse of summer knows! 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart 














Two O'Clock in the Morning 


THE STRANGE NOCTURNAL EXPERIENCE THAT CAUSED HEZ 


DRUCKLIEB TO FLEE FROM COLLEGE WITHOUT 


TAKING HIS DEGREE 


By Homer Croy 


Author of “West of the Water. Tower,” etc. 


HIS is a college story of Hez Druck- 
lieb, and how he came to leave col- 
lege suddenly during his senior year, 

without stopping to graduate or anything 
else. 

Hez was the shiest and most timid man 
around girls of any stude who ever smoked 
a pipe on a campus. He was a tall, raw- 
boned, good-natured human being with a 
large pair of hoyn glasses and a complex. 
The psychoanalysis boys have a technical 
language by which they can explain such 
fellows to their own entire satisfaction; but 
they can’t cure them. The only cure seems 
to be marriage—and then they have the 
kind of families that used to make Roose- 
velt feel good. 

Hez wouldn’t join a fraternity, although 
‘he had a couple of bids, because frat boys 
give dances. ae 

Instead of living in a frat house, which 
he could easily have done, he lived in a 
dormitory with Jim Todd. Jim hadn’t any 
anti-girl complex. He pursued girls about 
as much as he did his studies. Indeed, he 
was so much on their trail that now and 
then he gave a female impersonation—and 
he was right good at it, too. In fact, it 
pulled him through many a bad class grade, 
because profs have to have a little fun now 
and then. There are other ways of getting 
good grades besides playing football. 

Once a girl cousin swooped down on Hez 
and dated him up for a football game be- 
fore Hez knew what was happening. In- 
stead of taking the girl, he stayed in bed 
and called a doctor. That was what Hez 
was like. 

The studes made life miserable for Hez 
by playing jokes on him. They wrote him 
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mash notes, pretending the notes were from 
the girls in the girls’ colleges, and tried to 
strike up a letter flirtation with him; but he 
never answered them. They would find the 
notes in his wastebasket, torn into bits. 
Sometimes they would get a girl to call him 
up over the telephone, and then all the fel- 
lows in the dorm would creep up to the 
door to hear what he said; but they never 
heard very much, because the conversation 
would be as short as prayers in a fraternity 
house. 

Shyness in Hez was developed to such an 
extent that he took courses where he 
wouldn’t be thrown into contact with the 
expensive sex. I don’t know that this was 
really true, but it was what the fellows said. 
At any rate, he took geology, and in that 
class there wasn’t a girl. Hez shone in 
this class as in no other. 

The prof got ready to take the class out 
on what is called “ field work ”—that is, 
they would travel over the State, camping 
along the way, studying the different rock 
formations, and making notes. When Hez 
got ready to leave for the trip, he told Jim 
that he would be gone for a week, and then 
joined his class, The class roughed it, liv- 
ing a wild life among the rocks, digging and 
prospecting, knowing nothing and caring 
less about the world. 

The work came to an end a day or two 
sooner than they had expected, and the 
prof, Hez, and the other students came 
back, arriving at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The lights were all out in the dorm, 
and Hez climbed four flights to the top 
floor, where he and Jim had their room. 
Taking out his key, he opened the door, 
and, without turning on the lights, so as 
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not to awaken Jim, he crept silently about 
the room. In fact, a moth miller falling 
into the cat’s milkpan would have made a 
resounding echo in comparison to Hez’s 
stealthy movements. 

He tiptoed across the room until he 
found a chair with his shin—which is al- 
ways the way a fellow finds furniture at 
night—and then he sat down in it. As he 
did so, he gave a start, for there was some- 
thing in the chair that should never have 
been in a men’s dormitory—to be specific, 
a pair of corsets. Moreover, draped on 
the back of the chair was something soft 
and clingy—in fact, an article of feminine 
attire which it was once considered the 
height of impropriety even to look at, but 
which now occupies a large and alluring 
amount of space in department store show 
windows. You have guessed it. 

And then Hez knew what was up—the 
boys were at it again. They had got Jim’s 
female impersonating costume and - had 
spread it about the room, to see what he 
would do. Hez listened, and there rose to 


his ears the steady, soft sounds of Jim 
breathing. 
“Two can play at this as well as one!” 


thought Hez, and gathered up the articles 
of dress just mentioned. 

Quietly he rolled them into a ball, and, 
going to the window, threw them out. 
There followed a soft flutter, and, a mo- 
ment later, a slight smack as they struck 
the cement of the court below. 
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Jim still slumbered, and Hez decided 
that he would not wait till morning for Jim 
to find what had happened to his borrowed 
clothes; so, taking hold of the bed covers, 
he gave a mighty heave. As he did so, 
there was a curious, unearthly shriek, but 
in the excitement Hez paid no attention 
to it, and sent the bedclothes sailing out 
into the night. Then he rushed out through 
the door and down the steps, laughing to 
himself. This would put an end to this 
dormitory rough stuff! 

Crossing the campus, Hez went to the 
gymnasium, where emergency cots were 
kept for visiting athletic teams and rooters. 
Here, he decided, he would pile in for the 
rest of the night, leaving Jim to solve his 
own problems; but when he switched on 
the light, he was amazed to see rows of 
silent, sleeping forms in the cots. 

To his horror, he soon learned what had 
happened while he had been leading the 
life of Riley. A W. C. T. U. convention 
had swooped down upon the little town, 
and, when accommodations ran short, the 
men in the dormitory had gallantly turned 
their beds over to the good ladies for the 
night, and had retired to the gymnasium. 

That is the reason that Hez, as I said, 
suddenly left college in his senior year—in 
fact, before morning. He announced on 
his way to the train that he had received 
word that his father was dying. 

The old gentleman, I believe, lived to 
be well along in his eighties. 





THE OLD SEA ROVER 


GNAWING on his pipe of clay, 
Eyes fierce typhoon gray, 
Chin chafing knees 

As spare as his words, 
Skipper of a clipper 

In a long gone day, 

He hearkens to the breeze 
And the sea-wild birds. 


If that tongue would run amok! 
Rangoon and Bangkok 

Glisten through his glance. 

I will wait till kingdom come, 
Eager for those meager 

Lips to unlock, 

So pursing with romance 

Even what they keep mum! 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 





The Scholar and the Scarab 


TELLING HOW THE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EGYPTOLOGY 
DISPLAYED AN UNEXPECTED DEGREE OF EFFICIENCY 
IN OTHER LINES 


By Gertrude Pahlow 


ignoring his cereal, sat devouring a 
letter through his tortoise-rimmed 
spectacles. 

“H-m!” he murmured. ‘“ Hedonism— 
orgiastic revels. Now that’s quite a re- 
markable thing!” 

“T wish, Richard, you’d leave your let- 
ters until you’ve eaten your breakfast,” re- 
monstrated his mother. “ You never could 
do two things at once, and when you have 
a big mail the dishwashing laps over into 
lunch time.” 

“ But this is such an interesting letter, 
mater! It’s from Jenkins, about the people 
in our apartment. It seems they have 
saturnalia, very like the Romans in the 
period preceding the fall of the empire— 
you know Ferrari draws a marked parallel 
between Rome at that time and New York 
at this. Jenkins seems quite excited about 
it. I never suspected him of any historico- 
sociological bias, did you?” 

“ What does he say?” demanded Mrs. 
Patten impatiently, brushing aside the sci- 
entific aspect. of the situation. 

“Why, he says the people in the next 
apartment report being disturbed at three 
o’clock in the morning by repeated presen- 
tations, in chorus, of a theme called ”’—he 
peered more closely at the letter—‘“ ‘ Don’t 
Bring Lulu.’ Well, three o’clock is early 
for choric exercises, but perhaps they’re 
sun worshipers. It seems that one night 
last week—now this is odd!—they threw 
bottles, successively, at the refrigerator, in 
an attempt to dislodge a cake of ice from 
the top. Reminiscent of the William Tell 
legend, don’t you think?” 

“Ts this the first you’ve heard of these 
goings on?” 

“ We-ell, not the very first. He’s written 


fe associate professor of Egyptology, 


me letters from time to time, but they 
weren’t so interesting as this, and so I— 
er—I rather forgot them.” 

“Richard Patten!” said his mother 
sternly. 

“ Mater, be merciful,” coaxed the asso- 
ciate professor, looking up at her through 
his glasses with his charming, disarming 
smile. 

He was a large and vigorous young man, 
but his bodily vigor was chiefly expended 
in hurrying off on new researches, and his 
mental vigor was reserved exclusively for 
ancient Egypt. To the world immediately 
around him he presented, as a rule, a dis- 
regard that was almost insulting; but he 
had the tact of a child about smiling at 
the right time. 

“This comes of my going to Chicago!” 
sighed his mother. “I ought never to leave 
you—never! Why in the world did you 
sublet to such a person?” 

“ Ah, but I didn’t!” returned the asso- 
ciate professor triumphantly. ‘“ She wasn’t! 
She was a small, gentle, almost inaudible 
person, with a remarkably appealing ex- 
pression. She looked ”—Richard made a 
concentrated effort of analysis and descrip- 
tion—“ she looked like a student of arch- 
zology whose family disapproved her pro- 
fession. Nice enough for archeology, I 
mean, and—and distressed over some want 
of coédrdination. She had a very safe and 
sane name, too—Jane—Jane Brown. There 
was something else about her—something 
I know you'd like. Now what could it have 
been? Oh, I remember! She paid the rent 
in advance.” 

“I’m surprised you’d bother to accept 
it,” said his mother crossly. “ Jane Brown! 
That’s likely!” She reached across the 
table and picked up the landlord’s letter. 
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“Mr. Jenkins calls her Mimi—m-m— 
Montmorenci. What a name! I’ve heard 
it before, somewhere. Who is she?” 

“‘ She’s a—what do you call it?—a caba- 
ret dancer. It seems she’s Jane Brown’s 
sister, and the real lessee. Odd that sisters 
should have dissimilar surnames; still, it 
was an Egyptian custom. Isaramen and 
Isar-akbar were brothers. Jane Brown is 
a very nice girl,” added the scholar dream- 
ily. ‘‘She was keenly interested in my 
cylinder seals.” 

‘“‘ Cylinder grannies!” sniffed his mother, 
going on with the letter. ‘“ Why, these 
people are intolerable! They’re scandal- 
ous! Why, I never “eard—” 

Her indignation was interrupted by the 
advent of a boy on a squeaky bicycle, who 
drew up to the porch on which they were 
breakfasting to proffer a telegram. The 
professor, opening it, read it aloud, with 
his detached scientific interest. 


“ Actions outrageous stop something must be 
done stop come at once stop jenkins. 


“ Now, to an eye trained on ideographic 
hieroglyphs,” he mused, “ this message pre- 
sents no difficulties. It says that the land- 
lord’s disquieted, and desires immediate ac- 
tion; but to the average literal mind such 
a screed, with its confusion of punctuation 
and inaccurate wording, must be far from 
clear.” 

Mrs. Patten lost no time in singling out 
the crucial phrase. 

“““ Come at once!’” she repeated. “I 
should think so—high time, too! Now 
isn’t it exasperating? To-day’s Wednes- 
day, and the Pratts coming to luncheon, 
and I can’t go! You'll be about as much 
use as a year-old baby, you’re so unprac- 
tical; but if he telegraphs, it must be ur- 
gent, and you'll have to take the nine fif- 
teen. Do drink your coffee!” 

“Oh, mater, I don’t want to go to town! 
I was counting on spending the day on Pe- 
trie’s report. Do you really think — oh, 
very well, if you feel that way about it!” 

He gulped his coffee obediently. 

“ Here’s the paper, to read on the train,” 
proffered his mother, “‘ since you can’t very 
well get carried by New York!” 

Richard took it without enthusiasm. 

“Probably nothing in it but strikes and 
international finance,” he said slightingly. 
Then, glancing at it as he folded it, he was 
suddenly galvanized into excited attention. 
“Great Cesar!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ What’s 
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this? The Tutankhamen scarab has been 
stolen!” 

‘Stolen! Why, Richard! From the 
museum?” 


“No, worse than that—from Henry 
Carew.” 

“From Henry Carew! 
me he’d bought it?” 

‘“* Not he; but—h-m—seems he borrowed 
it, with other things of the same period, to 
describe in his book. He’s a trustee of the 
museum, you know, and has special privi- 
leges—and now he’s had to return the 
others without it.” 

“How extraordinary! 
else stolen?” 

‘“‘ No—that’s the worst feature. He had 
them all in his safe, along with his own 
valuables, and nothing else was touched. 
‘ Evidently,’” he read aloud, ‘“ ‘the thief 
was aware of the peculiar value of the 
scarab. Carved from an exceptionally fine 
turquoise, it once belonged to King Tut 
himself, and, legend has it, is endowed with 
talismanic powers. Its special property is 
the ability to draw love. Perchance it once 
throbbed upon the dusky bosom of some 
maiden dear to the ancient monarch him- 
self. Perchance some lonely heart of to- 
day, hungry for love, drove its owner to 
purloin the magic token.’ Perchance some 
asinine editor drove some feeble-minded re- 
porter to write a lot of ignorant drivel! 
That scarab was the finest workmanship of 
its period, and nobody knew it better than 
Carew.” 

‘“* M-m! 
him.” 

“T should say it would! They value it 
now at twenty thousand dollars—twice 
what they paid for it, you remember—and 
when he’s made that up, he’s still in a hor- 
rible hole. I shouldn’t wonder if he lost 
his trusteeship!”’ 

“You'll lose your train,” said Mrs. Pat- 
ten suddenly, “if you stay here talking. 
Do eat something, and start!” 

Her son took a piece of toast and chewed 
it gloomily. 

“This absolutely dishes any chance of 
his giving us the money for the Sprague 
discoveries,” he brooded; “ and it’s such an 
opportunity — the finest pre-dynastic pot- 
tery since Sakkara — the most interesting 
papyri—” 

“He wouldn’t have given it, anyway. 
He’s refused you three times,” interrupted 
his mother. “ For goodness’ sake be off 
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with you, Richard! Those terrible people 
may be wrecking all our furniture!” 

“T’d rather all the furniture in Grand 
Rapids went to pot,” returned the professor 
sadly, “ than have anything happen to the 


Tutankhamen scarab. Well, so long, 
mater! Willow waly!” 
II 


THE professor’s gloom abode with him 
all the way to the city. He spoke truth 
when he said that one scarab was of more 
import to him than many mansions; but 
the landlord, who was waiting for him on 
the premises, was of a different mind. He 
was a practical man. The standing of his 
apartment house, the contentment of his 
tenants, the integrity of his light fixtures, 
were being menaced, and he was keyed for 
action. 

“ Where’s your mother?” he demanded. 

“In the country,” replied Richard Pat- 
ten. “She couldn’t come.” 

“Good gosh! You here alone?” 

“ Why not? I’m able-bodied. I can use 
my handkerchief myself.” 

‘“‘ But look here, these people got to go! 
This is a respectable house, and that wom- 
an’s got it infested with a gang of lounge 
lizards and cabaret yelpers that would put 
a Tenderloin dive on the blink. Why, at 
four o’clock this morning they were doing 
a Charleston that brought down the chan- 
delier in the apartment below! I can’t put 
’em out, because their lease runs another 
month, The police can’t put ’em out, be- 
cause there’s nothing on ’em but racket. 
Only person that can put ’em out is the 
lessor; and now your mother hasn’t come!” 

“T’m the lessor,” said Richard calmly. 
“Tl put them out!” 

“You! Why, that man-eating harpy ’d 
make one bite of you. She’s the hardest- 
boiled vamp in N’York! She’s got one of 
the richest, wisest guys on Park Avenue 
where he can’t move or squeal. Unpracti- 
cal feller like you—why, you wouldn’t so 
much as come up for air!” 

They looked at each other, the man of 
learning and the man of action, and the 
professor squared his shoulders. This was 
twice to-day, with noon not yet come, that 
he had been called unpractical, and he felt 
he ought to do something about it. 

“T’m going to put them out,” he repeat- 
ed firmly. “I’m going up now.” 

“You better get insured against loss 
first,” remarked the landlord grimly. “I 
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don’t expect your mother ‘ll ever see you 
again!” 

The professor turned away resolutely, 
and entered the elevator. He felt pro- 
foundly depressed, as he always did when 
called upon to face the dreary demands of 
the twentieth century A. D., but he had put 
his hand to the plow, and the sight of the 
elevator man’s discreet grin increased his 
determination. He marched up to the fa- 
miliar door, and rang the bell with a mien 
like a composite photograph of Hannibal, 
Bismarck, and Mussolini. 

When the door opened, and he saw in 
its aperture a slender, frightened-looking 
girl with a small brown head and big brown 
eyes, the blood and iron expression faded 
from his face, and he stood blinking at her 
through his glasses. 

“IT remember you,” he said, with his 
charming smile, and thought a minute. 
“ Jane Brown!” he added suddenly. 

The girl’s frightened look vanished, and 
she smiled shyly. 

“ And I remember you, Professor Pat- 
ten,” she said. ‘‘ Won’t you come in?” 

He went in, with a feeling of surprised 
pleasure. He had arrived on some unpleas- 
ant modern impulsion—he couldn’t remem- 


ber exactly what—and now a comforting. 


miracle had altered the whole situation, 
perhaps even the century. He followed her 
along the corridor to the living room in a 
golden haze like that in which he always 
entered the Egyptian vault of the British 
Museum. 

“Sit down,” said Jane Brown warmly, 
but with evident nervousness. ‘‘ Mimi’s 
getting up. She’ll be here in a minute. I— 
I suppose the place looks rather different 
to you?” 

The professor glanced about the room. 
It was indeed oddly changed. His mother’s 
Martha Washington sewing table had been 
converted—or perverted, according to the 
point of view—into a cellaret. The tele- 
phone was masked by a taffeta-clad dan- 
seuse with a heaven-pointing toe. The 
lamps were shrouded in thick oriental dra- 
peries, and there were silk boudoir cushions 
and cigarette burns everywhere. All in all, 
the place looked more like the bower of a 
slightly shopworn houri than the chaste 
abode of an archeologist and his New Eng- 
land mother. 

These alterations, however, had no effect 
upon Richard. It was only when he turned 
to his cabinet of Egyptian seals that he 
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showed emotion. Then he started violent- 
ly. The seals were gone, and in their place 
stood an assortment of crocks and jars 
which emitted a strange sizzling, fizzling 
sound. 

“Tt’s the home brew,” explained Jane 
Brown, following his startled gaze. ‘“ Don’t 
worry! It won’t go off or anything—not 
yet. Oh, I see, it’s your seals you’re wor- 
ried about! Well, they’re all right, Pro- 
fessor Patten. I moved ’em into my room 
the very first thing. I wouldn’t have any- 
thing happen to those seals for—for—well, 
I guess I think ’most as much of ’em as 
you do!” 

The associate professor’s heart warmed, 
and his eyes grew bright behind his shell- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“T’m glad to hear that!” he exclaimed. 
“JT knew you had the soul of an arche- 
ologist. Where are you studying?” 

Jane Brown flushed. Ordinarily her skin 
was very pale, very clear, and clean-look- 
ing. Lighted by the flush, it was like a deli- 
cate sea shell. 


“Qh, I don’t study,” she said. “I don’t 


have a chance. I do the housekeeping, you 
see, and with Mimi having so many friends 


I’m ’most always in the kitchen. I never 
knew about those kind—that kind—of 
things, till the day I came to see about the 
flat; but you talked so lovely about your 
seals, I thought and thought of it after- 
ward. I got a book from the lib’ry and 
read about ’em, and every chance I got I 
went over to the museum and looked at the 
Egyptian things there. Seems to sort of 
take your mind off—off things that worry 
you nowadays, doesn’t it?” 

“Doesn't it? There’s nothing like 
Egyptology to clear away the modern rub- 
bish. When you get sickened with all this 
stuff you see in the papers—bootleggers, 
and bank burglaries, and actresses’ jewels, 
and motion pictures—” 

“ Oh!” cried Jane Brown, on the force 
of an emotion strong enough to override 
her shyness. “I’m sick of ’em all the 
time! Nobody knows how I hate all this! 
Seems to me next time I smell that syn- 
thetic gin I’ll scream! I just ’—but here 
she broke off abruptly, choking back her 
emotion with an obvious effort. ‘‘ Here 
comes Mimi,” she went on, in a very small 
voice. ‘‘ Mimi, here’s a gentleman—Pro- 
fessor Patten.” 

The man of learning, greatly startled 
both by her vehemence and by her sudden 
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suppression of it, gazed at Jane Brown in 
deep concern. Something troubled her. 
Something ought to be done about it; but 
before he could decide what, she repeated 
her introduction, insistently and warningly. 

“Professor, this is my sister, Miss 
Montmorenci.” 

Richard turned to follow the nervous 
bidding of Jane Brown’s eyes. In the door- 
way his glance encountered the most as- 
tonishingly beautiful young woman they 
had ever beheld outside of a cold cream 
advertisement. Mimi Montmorenci had 
short, waved hair of glittering gold, large 
blue eyes with ink-black brows and lashes, 
exquisitely rose-tinted cheeks, and lips beet- 
colored in a Cupid’s bow. She was dressed 
in a pink satin negligee garnished with 
much yellow lace and white chest. 

He stared at her, amazement printed on 
his very spectacles; he rose mechanically, 
but appeared too overpowered to speak. 

Miss Montmorenci, pleased at the im- 
pression she had made, extended a white 
hand with deeply pink finger tips. 

“You have an eye for the dames, pro- 
fessor, if you are a highbrow!” she smiled. 
“ Like my looks?” 

She drooped the black lashes coquettishly 
at him. 

“T think they’re truly memorable,” said 
the savant earnestly. “I never saw any- 
thing like them. I’m particularly interest- 
ed in the application of pigments to the 
visage. It was done by the Egyptians. 
They also decorated the person—the shoul- 
der blades and the thighs. Do you?” 

Miss Montmorenci raised the lashes to 
stare at him blankly, and then burst into 
a shout of laughter. 

“Oh, my Aunt Minnie!” she cried. 
“Talk about highbrows being slow! Of 
all the fresh guys!” 

Jane Brown rushed to the rescue, her 
little face crimson. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Mimi!” she said hotly. “ Professor Patten 
isn’t fresh at all. He just isn’t—here. He’s 
an archeologist.” 

“Qh, is that so?” retorted Miss Mont- 
morenci, giving her sister a cold, intimidat- 
ing stare. “I guess there’s somebody else 
that isn’t at all here. You mind your own 
business, miss! What brought you here so 
early in the day, professor? Saw my act 
at the Piccadilly last night, maybe? Were 
you the bird that threw me a pair of pink 
garters?” 





‘“‘ No—last night I was in the country 
with my mother,” explained Professor Pat- 
ten seriously. ‘‘ I came because—you see 
I’m the original tenant here, and the land- 
lord desired me—in fact, I came to ask you 
if you would be kind enough to move out 
of the apartment.” 

Jane Brown winced and averted her eyes, 
with a look more resigned than startled; 
but Miss Montmorenci flashed back like 
lightning. 

“Move out?” she ejaculated. “Yes, I 
think not! I got my lease to the ist of 
October, my rent’s paid in advance, and I 
wouldn’t move for Calvin Coolidge! How 
do you get that way? I’m a respectable 
arteest, living here quiet and ladylike with 
my sister, and nobody’s got any call to 
come interfering with me!” 

“Well, the landlord seems to feel—” 
suggested the professor uneasily. 

“The landlord can go pickle himself,” 
rejoined Miss Montmorenci indignantly. 
““Long-nosed, snoopin’ old poll parrot! 
He’s gettin’ his rent, ain’t he? Yourre get- 
tin’ yours, ain’t you? I tell you I got just 
as good a right as anybody in this dump of 
a buildin’, and there’s nothin’—not land- 
lords, nor four-eyed highbrows, nor dyna- 
mite—can put me out!” 

The atmosphere seemed to lack that se- 
renity and repose which the professor so 
much appreciated in the air of ancient 
Egypt. He passed a troubled hand over 
his head. 

“Vou’re sure—quite sure—you can’t 
move until the 1st of October?” he queried 
anxiously. 

“You bet I’m sure, buddy!” returned 
Miss Montmorenci, breathing fast through 
her nose. ‘I may be only a poor workin’ 
girl, but I got a few rights, and I know 
’em when I see ’em! I got my lease, I paid 
my rent. Here I am, and here I stay. 
Laugh that off!” 

“T’ve no desire to. I don’t feel in the 
least amused,” the professor assured her 
earnestly. ‘‘ You see I undertook—lI gave 


assurances—well, if I can’t accomplish it, | 


I suppose I can’t!” 

He turned resignedly to pick up his hat; 
but the sight of Jane Brown sitting pale 
and stricken, in wordless misery, struck a 
sharp pang into him. He could not leave 
her looking so frightened and forlorn. He 
must offer her some distraction from her 
troubles. At once his mind leaped to the 


most potent distraction he knew. 
10 
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“Have you read the morning paper, 
Jane Brown?” he asked. 

She shook her head mutely. 

“Well, there’s a terrible thing in it. A 
friend of mine named Henry Carew has 
been robbed—” 

He broke off; there had been a sound in 
the room like a suppressed gasp. He looked 
in surprise from one sister to the other; but 
neither spoke, and, concluding that it must 
have been some renewed activity of the 
home brew, he finished his statement. 

“ Robbed of something absolutely irre- 
placeable. Think of it—some one’s stolen 
the Tutankhamen scarab!” 

Though he was breaking the tragic news 
to Jane Brown, it seemed too great a thing 
to confine to one person, and he generously 
included Mimi in it. As he glanced at her, 
he saw her eyes waver, give a swift, side- 
wise flash toward the wall, and come quick- 
ly back to his face again. He wondered a 
little; but both sisters were speaking now, 
and he paid no more heed to the trivial 
circumstance. 

“Oh! Oh, dear!” cried Jane Brown. 
“T saw it over in the museum. They had 
it in a separate case. It was beautiful! 
Oh, what a—” 

‘““ What’s a scarab? 
Arab?” asked Mimi flippantly. 
worth any money?” 

““Worth twenty thousand dollars, at 
least. I suppose, now it’s gone, it’s worth 
a lot more; but what vandal would steal 
such a thing? It’s incredible!” 

“No accounting for tastes, as the Jon 
vivver said when he swallowed the gaso- 
line,” said Mimi brightly. “ Well, good- 
by, professor! Sorry I got a little hot, but 
you know yourself how it is when somebody 
tries to do you dirt. See you the rst of 
October. Olive oil!” 

She turned away into the next room, like 
a queen definitely concluding an audience. 

Jane Brown went back along the corri- 
dor with him, the vanquished intruder. She 
moved like a mouse, quiet, frightened, and 
yet intent upon a purpose. When she had 
opened the door for him, she slipped out- ° 
side, and said in a low, hurried voice: 

“ He’s Mimi’s friend.” 

“Who is?” 

“Henry Carew. It was to land him she 
took this flat. She knew she could work 
better from an address like this, and she 
sent me to get it because she thought I 
looked less—well, more—more like profes- 
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sor people. Didn’t you notice how she 
jumped when you said his name?” 

“T didn’t then, but now you mention 
it—jum-ping Jupiter!” ejaculated the pro- 
fessor suddenly. 

He had just remembered that odd, side- 
wise glance. 

“ But why should Jupiter jump, too?” in- 
quired Jane Brown, looking up at him with 
a little flicker of humor on her small, pale 
countenance. 

Richard Patten considered her face in 
his earnest way. Lighted by the flicker, it 
looked not only sweet but piquantly charm- 
ing, and he smiled at it suddenly. 

“T think I won’t say good-by, Jane 
Brown,” he said irrelevantly. ‘I have a 
notion I may be back later.” 

“I’m glad!” answered Jane Brown shy- 
ly, as she closed the door. 


III 


Tue elevator man’s grin and the !and- 
jord’s open derision assaulted Richard on 
his way out, but he was so plunged in a 
new preoccupation that he was hardly 
aware of them. Pondering Jane Brown’s 
information and Miss Montmorenci’s swift 
glance at the wall, he took a taxi, and drove 
south and east to Henry Carew’s distin- 
guished gray stone residence on Park 
Avenue. 

Here he was informed, by an undertaker 
thinly disguised as a butler, that Mr. Ca- 
‘rew could see no one; but when he had 
sent up a card with an urgent message 
scribbled across it the verdict was reversed, 
and he was soon in the great Gothic study, 
confronting the haggard visage of his fel- 
low Egyptologist. For a minute he stood 
gloating, for he remembered many past 
misprisals, and he was but human. 

“ Well, Henry!” he said. ‘“ That’s one 
scarab that brought no luck, eh?” 

“Oh, shut up!” growled the unhappy 
millionaire. ‘“ I have enough to bear with- 
out you!” 

“T should say you had! You're in a 
fearful mess, Henry. I remember your tell- 
ing me repeatedly that you couldn’t risk 
the money for the Sprague stuff in the 
hands of an unpractical fellow like me. 
What price the museum risking the Tut- 
ankhamen scarab in the han 
tical fellow like you, eh?” 

“Will you shut up? I thotjght you 
said that you had something im 
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tell me.” fa 
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The Sprague dis- 
I had an- 


“So I have, Henry. 
coveries are still in the market. 
other cable yesterday.” 

The goaded man groaned. 

“TI wish the Sprague discoveries were 
pulverized, and you, too! If you haven’t 
anything more—” 

“Oh, but I have—something very in- 
teresting. I heard a story to-day, Henry— 
a fascinating story, about a man of wealth 
and social standing who has become—shall 
we say embroiled?—with a young lady of 
striking pulchritude, and, under stress of 
emotion, of imperfect grammar. It seems 
the gentleman had in his possession a talis- 
man, potent to draw love to the hungry 
heart. The lady, I judge, was romantic, 
or perhaps her heart was hungry, and she 
desired a closer acquaintance with it. I 
was thinking of various possible develop- 
ments of the story. I haven’t heard the 
last of it, you see, and he hasn’t either; but 
I was imagining how he might, rather in- 
discreetly, allow her to have a look, and 
some little misadventure might ensue. I 
was thinking how shockingly censorious the 
world is, and how he would certainly shrink 
like a violet from having the affair made 
public—” 

“Good Lord!” cried Henry Carew, 
jumping up. “ What in thunder are you 
trying to do?” 

“ Trying to blackmail you, Henry,” an- 
swered the professor, with a dreamy smile. 
“ Didn’t know I was so practical, did you? 
But it’s a very ancient art. The second 
Ptolemy—” 

“Oh, cut it! For Heaven’s sake, man, 
what do you know, and what do you 
want?” 

“ Well, I’m old enough to know that I 
don’t know much, and that it’s useless to 
want much; but this little thought did just 
brush my mind—if the blond-headed hun- 
gry heart has that scarab, and if I get it 
back for you, wouldn’t you think it nice 
for your old university to have a chance at 
some of the Sprague discoveries?” 

“‘ My boy, the minute you bring me that 
scarab I’ll write you a check for the entire 
Sprague collection, and another to send you 
and any colleague you want to Egypt to 
get it! For God’s sake, hurry!” 

“Watch my dust, Henry! 
idea of yours about the colleague. 
der! Well, see you anon.” 

When the man of learning arrived again 
at the apartment house, he again encoun- 
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tered the man of action, who stared at him 
in amazement. 

“‘ Great snakes!” ejaculated Mr. Jenkins. 
“What you here for?” 

“Why, I told you,” returned the profes- 
sor innocently. ‘To put the sub-tenants 
out.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’re going up 
again into that wasps’ nest?” 

“ Yes, certainly. I don’t like to evict by 
proxy. It’s not courteous, and, more than 
that, it’s not certain. If you want a thing 
well done, do it yourself!” 

Mr. Jenkins looked at him anxiously. 

“Must be the heat,” he murmured. 
“Well, if you’re bound to go, I’m going 
with you.” 

“‘T don’t need you, thanks.” 

“1d feel better to. Then I could notify 
your relations, anyway.” 

Having no mind for assistance in this 
undertaking—for which he had developed 
quite an enthusiasm—the man of learning 
exerted an agility that he had not used 
since college days, slipped nimbly and un- 
expectedly past his vis-a-vis into the eleva- 
tor, urged its minion to action, and had the 
satisfaction of gazing down at the dropped 
jaw and disconcerted mien of the man of 
action through the grating as he rose. 

“So much for you, old Do-It-Now!” he 
thought. 

He arrived at the contested ground in 
excellent spirits. This time the door was 
opened by Miss Montmorenci, who turned 
crimson beneath her ornamental pigments 
at sight of him. 

“ Didn’t I tell you to roll your hoop?” 
she demanded. ‘ Whatcha want here?” 

“TI told you before, Miss Montmorenci— 
don’t you remember? I want you to move 
out.” 

“Like fish cakes I’ll move out! J told 
you before, I’m here till the 1st of October, 
and I won’t leave sooner for anybody. You 
beat it!” 

“T think I’ll come in for a minute first,” 
suggested the professor, slipping his foot 
adroitly into the aperture. ‘“ I want to see 
about something.” 

“You watch your step,” said the lady, 
frowning. “I got a good mind to call the 
police!” 


“Oh, no! Let me call them, if it must 


be done. It’s the strong man’s part. Thank 
you, I will watch where I step, but I know 
the map of this mansion better. than you 
think.” 





THE SCHOLAR AND THE SCARAB 








Removing her gently but firmly from 
his path, and leaving her inarticulate with 
rage, he moved rapidly on to the living 
room. Here he found Jane Brown, who 
lighted like a little pale flame at sight of 
him. 

“Oh, you did come back!” she cried. 

““Yes—I had a couple of things I want- 
ed to do.. One was to ask your sister if she 
wouldn’t change her mind about moving, 
and the other was to collect something— 
two things, in fact.” He turned politely to 
Miss Montmorenci, who had followed him 
like a tornado. “ Do you feel like chang- 
ing your mind?” he asked persuasively. 

“Do I feel like a pickled herring?” she 
retorted. ‘‘ When I change my mind for 
a poor sap like you, I’ll send you a night 
letter and tell you all about it. You nervy 
nut!” 

“Then that’s that! We now pass on to 
the things I’m taking away. Did you speak 
to the police, Miss Montmorenci?” 

“Not yet, but I’m goin’ to.” 

“Well, perhaps you’d better, after all; 
because I’m busy, as you see. I think 
there’s something here that will interest 
them—very much!” 

He had picked up a little paper knife 
from the desk as he spoke, and, going to 
an electric light switch that lurked shyly 
in the corner by the piano, he was working 
the point lightly and delicately around the 
aperture where the button belonged. Now 
he put his other hand underneath to catch 
something that fell out. 

“Tf you'll get the police now, Miss Mont- 
morenci—” he began. 

But Miss Montmorenci was nowhere to 
be seen. She had vanished like the well 
known Arab. 

‘‘What—oh, what—what is it?” gasped 
Jane Brown. 

The scholar held out his hand, with some- 
thing blue on the palm of it. 

“Tt’s one of the things I came to collect,” 
he said quietly. “It’s the Tutankhamen 
scarab.” 

Jane Brown’s eyes blazed like electric 
torches. 

“Oh!” she cried. “ Aren’t you wonder- 
ful? How in the wide world did you do 
that?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t much of a trick,” said 
the professor modestly—though his whole 
inside was incandescent with vainglory. 
‘‘T knew she’d taken it, when you told me 
she jumped; and I knew where she’d prob-. 
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ably hidden it, because, before I gave it up 
to the museum, there was some question of 
the Egyptian government canceling the sale 
and demanding it back, and I hid it in that 
socket myself until the excitement blew 
over. We never used that top light, you 
see, and the button’s been out for ages. 
The hole’s just the right shape.” 

Jane Brown drew a deep breath. 

“ T think you’re the most wonderful man 
I ever saw!” she said, and her eyes hung 
on him in starry adoration. 

Something about their gaze stirred up 
an odd commotion in the professor’s chest, 
and at the same time—by a coincidence— 
reminded him that his work was not all 
done. 

“There’s one more point, Jane Brown,” 
he went on in his systematic way. “I’m 
about to get an invitation to go to Egypt 
and buy some things for the university. 
Would you like to go?” 

Her eyes grew larger and larger until 
they seemed to fill her whole little face. 

““ Go—to Egypt?” she repeated. “‘ Leave 
all this—Mimi, and the home brew—and 
go—with you?” 

He nodded. a 


“ Yes—and marry me,” he added. 
nearly forgot that point!” 
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Jane Brown trembled until a splash of 
tears spilled over out of her big eyes and 
ran down her cheeks, 

“Oh!” she gasped. 
than heaven!” 

With an unpracticed but competent ges- 
ture, the associate professor put his arms 
around her and bent down to kiss her wet 
cheek. 

“ Then that’s that/” he said, with a sur. 
prising sense of satisfaction in the achieve- 
ment. “ That was the last item. You pack 
your traps, Jane Brown, darling, and I'll 
go out with this scarab and get the money 
for the trip and be right back!” 

He kissed her again with increasing fer- 
vor and facility, and departed. Outside the 
door he found the landlord, looking com- 
pletely flabbergasted. 

“Good gosh!” exclaimed the man of ac- 
tion, blinking dazedly. ‘“ What’s going on? 
The Montmorenci girl just blew past here 
as if the bloodhounds were after her. Didn’t 
even stop for the elevator—ran down the 
stairs a mile a minute!” 

“Oh, she’s just moving out,” explained 
the professor nonchalantly. “TI told you 
I was going to send her. Any time you 
want quick action, come to an unpractical 
fellow like me!” 


“Td like it—more 





RESERVATION 


I’Lx sell my house, 
[T'll sell my stairs; 
I'll auction off 
My table and chairs; 


I'll sell my bureau, 
Tl sell my bed, 

And my good down quilt, 
And my blue bedspread; 


But I'll not sell 

The curve of my stairs, 
Nor the yellow lights 

In the backs of my chairs; 


And I'll not sell 
The trip down town, 
. When we were deciding 
On cotton or down; 


And I’ll not sell 
The things we said, 
When we went shopping 
For a blue bedspread. 


Mella Russell McCallum 














Heliotrope 


THE METEORIC RING CAREER OF GASTON DE FROMAGE, OF 
ALGERIA, ALIAS GEORGE RANSOM, GRADUATE OF 


HE melody of ‘“ What ‘ll I Do?” as 
edited by his cheap little French 
clock, roused George Ransom from 
sleep in his attic atelier on the Street of the 
Broken Jug. At some far distant epoch, 
a great Latin Quarter tragedy must have 
given its name to this obscure little street 
of small shops and grimy studios; but what 
was spilled from that broken jug, no living 
inhabitant could say. 

The fact that at some remote period be- 
fore the Bastille fell a jug was broken in- 
terested George far less than the fact that 
he, personally, was broke in the year 1925. 
Even that, to a healthy young unattached 
male less than two years out of college, was 
not really worth crying out loud about. He 
blinked twice, yawned once, and rolled out 
from his ancient iron cot and into his dress- 
ing gown, just as a gentle knock sounded 
on his door. 

There entered a small, trim, vivaciously 
demure young person of a possible sixteen, 
preceded by a large tray on which rested a 
small coffeepot, some hot milk, two crois- 
sants, and a pint pitcher of lukewarm water 
for George’s bath. Behold Mile. Paulette 
Aulard, bonne a tout faire for her mother, 
the capable landlady of a turbulent crew 
always in mischief, and usually in arrears. 

Every morn, at eight sharp, Paulette 
fetched George Ransom his petit déjeuner. 
If he was not up, she placed the tray on a 
little stand and retired with a pleasant 
“Good morning.” If, as on this day, he 
was already up, she first carefully set down 
the breakfast things, and then ran to him, 
threw her arms about his neck, and gave 
him a genuine kiss. 

Our movie censors, I understand, have 
limited the kiss to fifteen feet. Paulette’s 
averaged about a hundred yards. As she 
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was short, George was put to the trouble of 
lifting her from the floor; whereupon she 
crooked her knees and clicked her heels to- 
gether, as she had seen it done in feature 
films at the cinema. At length, out of 
breath, she drew a little away. 

“Ooh, mon voyou! Your w’iskers, zey 
teeckle my neck!” she complained. 

George laughed. 

“Don’t you like ’em?” 

She cocked her small head sidewise and 
surveyed him with tragic eyes which she 
had already learned how to use. 

“* 'Ye-e-ess,” she decided. “ Monsieur is 
trés distingué!” 

For the past few weeks he had followed 
the custom of the quartier, and had let his 
beard grow. It was thick, black, and 
trimmed to a little point on the chin. It 
saved a lot of bother, for he had to shave 
twice a day to keep that blue look from his 
jaws. 

Paulette now took up the coffeepot and 
the milk pitcher, and poured twin streams 
into the cup. Then she stood back, smiled, 
and motioned him to be seated; but before 
leaving the room she remarked: 

“And ze rent, M’siew’ Georges. My 
mother ’ave told me not to forget.” 

There was no trace of diffidence in her 
manner, although George looked a trifle 
sheepish. 

“Sure!” he agreed. ‘“ Due, isn’t it? 
Just fish in my pants pocket, mon ange, 
as if we were married. I think you'll find 
some money there.” 

Without demur, the girl crossed the room 
to where Ransom’s trousers sprawled un- 
tidily over an invalid armchair, thrust a 
small fist into the right pocket, and brought 
up a handful of wadded bills and small 
coins. From these she counted out the 
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amount she needed. The remainder was so 
little that she raised troubled eyes to him 
as he nonchalantly sipped his hot café au 
lait. 

“ Georges, is zat all zere is? Zere isn’t 
any more, /ein?” 

She lifted her skirt. George, glancing 
up, caught a brief glimpse of a round, white 
knee, and below it a cheap black stocking 
with a queer lump at one side. Then Pau- 
lette held out toward him a plump sheaf 
of paper notes. 

“ Me, I lend you some moneys!” she 
announced. A 

“No, no! Awfully sweet of you, chérie, 
but there’s heaps and heaps of bank notes 
lying about somewhere—honest!” 

For a long moment her eyes dwelt on his, 
while she slowly shook her head. Then 
she sighed and turned away. At the door, 
she paused and smiled. 

“ All right, voyou!” she said. 

Then she was gone, and he could hear 
her climbing the next flight, with more cof- 
fee and rolls for the queer artist chap who 
lived in a sort of packing case up on the 
roof, and who never went out until after 
dark, and was reputed to paint nocturnes 
till dawn. 

While finishing his breakfast, which it 
was his custom to do before washing his 
face, George Ransom reflected on the ad- 
mirable qualities of the girls of France. 
They were almost always pretty. Even 
when they weren’t pretty, they managed to 
wear their clothes in a way that made them 
seem to be pretty. They were neat. They 
could cook ravishing dishes, could sew and 
embroider, and could banish every cobweb 
and speck of dust in a twenty-room house. 
They could find time to gossip. They could 
beat down the street hucksters, buy their 
supplies for next to nothing, and put money 
in the bank. They could dance and they 
could kiss; but it was their astonishing 
ability to meet every situation frankly and 
without false modesty that roused George’s 
warmest admiration. 

Take little Paulette Aulard, now. Back 
home she would be looked on as a child; 
in Paris she was already mature and mar- 
riageable. She had joined with the utmost 
enthusiasm in the morning salute upon 
which he had come to count eagerly; and 
yet, that done with, she did not for a mo- 
ment forget that he was behind with his 
room rent! Could you beat them? You 
could not, he answered himself; and it was 
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a wonder that his countrymen, instead of 
coming in swarms to Paris to get amused, 
did not rather come to get married! 

Yes, sir, he told himself—if he could af- 
ford it, he would marry little Paulette in a 
minute. It was typical of George that 
when he was broke he was always bewailing 
the fact that he couldn’t afford to get mar- 
ried—to some one —while if he was in 
funds, he never seemed to think of it. 
Funny, that! 

He had lied to Paulette, of course. There 
wasn’t any more money in the room than 
she had found in his pocket. Never before 
had he been quite so hard up! He must 
do something about it. Meanwhile, break- 
fast finished, he proceeded to do his setting- 
up exercises. ‘These, too, he always post- 
poned until he had eaten. It was his habit 
to do things in their wrong order. 

Throwing off his bath robe and the coat 
of his pyjamas, he stood up before his open 
window, through which the morning sun 
was streaming across the chimney pots, and 
filled his lungs. He presented a splendid 
torso, long, lean, sinewy. His shoulders 
were heavy, his forearms and wrists thick 
and muscular. With chest inflated, his 
waist looked no larger around than that of 
a woman, and much smaller than Mme. 
Aulard, his landlady, could boast. 

Bending forward after a few breathing 
exercises, he placed the palms of his hands 
upon the bare floor. Rising erect, he next 
leaned over backward, picking up with his 
teeth a handkerchief that he had dropped 
in position. It was just as he was slowly 
bringing himself back to the perpendicular 
that a knock sounded at his door. His ears 
singing with the race of healthy blood, he 
did not hear the knock; and so, an instant 
later, the door opened and Paulette danced 
in, a square envelope in her hand. 

She stopped as if pierced to the heart 
with a barbed arrow. Her lips parted, her 
eyes grew unbelievably big. Finally she 
spoke. 

“Qo, da-la! But, Georges, how you are 
beauteeful! ” 

George, hearing her voice just as he was 
about to execute an intricate anatomical 
feat, turned about and made one flying 
leap to a small table, from which he 
snatched the red cloth cover, scattering a 
gust of books, pipes, cigarette stubs, pencils 
and pads to the floor. He wrapped himself 
in this extemporized mantle, and looked 
much like a Spanish banderillero. 
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Paulette looked disappointed. 

‘You mus’ be strongest mans in ze worl’, 
Georges!” she declared. 

“No,” he modestly disclaimed. ‘“ There 
was another fellow who was stronger than 
I. Forget his name; anyhow, he’s dead. 
Got a letter for me?” 

Eagerly he reached for the envelope. She 
surrendered it apathetically, noting his 
enthusiasm. 

“Ha! From America!” he exulted. 

“ From a girl,” hazarded Paulette. 

“ Not on your life! From my uncle. 
Gosh, I hope there’s a check inside! Ex- 
cuse me.” 

He ripped open the thick envelope, his 
tablecloth meanwhile slipping down about 
his waist—to which he was oblivious. Yes, 
there was one of the well remembered yel- 
low Bankers’ Society checks. He did not 


stop to see more; but, tossing letter and 
check upon the table, seized the girl in his 
arms, and, barefooted, began to execute a 
wild interpretation of the Hopi corn dance 
of his native land. 

Not until Paulette was breathless and 
hysterical at his absurdity did he pause and 


redrape himself ceremoniously in the table- 
cloth. He bowed low. 

“Your pardon, mademoiselle; but, you 
see, I love my uncle so much that a missive 
from him always affects me thus!” 

Reading the letter, when Paulette had 
once more retired, George felt that Uncle 
Ed had concealed his own affections — if 
any—with a noble restraint. He wrote 
briefly and clearly. This was his last re- 
mittance to his nephew. It would serve to 
buy a return ticket by second class; or, if 
he chose to spend it in riotous living, then 
he must hereafter pay his own way. He, 
Uncle Ed, had finished with supporting the 
worthless progeny of his deceased brother. 
Had he children of his own, his decision 
would be the same—come home and go to 
work, or stay across and starve! 

Poor, ridiculous Uncle Ed! So lacking 
in imagination! George couldn’t complain 
of his generosity, however. When his own 
father had died during the boy’s sophomore 
year in dear old Homans, his uncle had set- 
tled the estate and paid all the debts. 
There had been nothing left; but Uncle Ed, 
a bachelor, had paid all his college expenses 
and given him a generous amount of spend- 
ing money. On graduation, he had offered 
George the year abroad that his father had 
intended him to have; but when the year 


was up, Uncle Ed expected his nephew to 
come home and go into business with him. 

Uncle Ed was the sole owner and maker 
of ‘“ Ransom’s rompers,” of which he was 
vastly proud. It was his ambition to live 
to see a pair on every young American and 
as many foreigners as possible. He spent 
a fortune in advertising. George reflected 
that the cost of a single full-page advertise- 
ment in any one of half a dozen weekly 
magazines would keep him gloriously in 
Paris for about two years. 

As for the advertisements themselves, 
George found them detestable. There was 
one in particular, representing a few acres 
of youngsters, all wearing Uncle Ed’s romp- 
ers. The lettering read: 


Our future Presidents, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Governors, society leaders, admirals, states- 
men, inventors, scholars, are to-day wearing Ran- 
som’s Rompers! 


Close inspection disclosed that here and 
there, among the childish bodies, were some 
with white beards and spectacles, others 
waving a sword or a gavel, and others peer- 
ing through lorgnettes. 

There was another, nearly as bad. It 
was printed in three colors, and represented 
a European queen famous for her loveli- 
ness and gracious dignity. She sat upon 
a golden throne, surrounded by little 
princes and princesses, while she smilingly 
held out for their approval a new pair of 
‘“* Ransom’s rompers.” 

Even as he saw George off on the steam- 
er, Uncle Ed had disclosed to him a dis- 
gusting scheme. 

“When you get to London, Georgie, I 
want you to get me an agency there; and 
fix it so’s I can have one of those patents of 
privilege, or whatever they are. You know 
what I mean. I want to be able to use the 
slogan, ‘ Purveyors of Rompers to His 
Majesty the King.’ It’s all a question of 
paying the fees. I’ll go the limit. Makers 
of pickles and cigarettes and things all have 
the right to use a sign like that. If you 
can’t land the king, get the next best one 
you can. I once read of some tailor who 
was breeches-maker to the Archbishop of 
York. You do your best, and I’ll make it 
worth your while!” 

It was to this horrible business, in which 
his Uncle Ed had earned the title of the 
“king of rompers,” that George was ex- 
pected to apply himself—to give up Paris, 
and his studio, and little Paulette, and his 
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career, to inflict more rompers on the in- 
fantile world! 

Of course, George had a career. That 
was why he had a studio. He wanted to 
write. Just what, he didn’t know, but 
something arresting—bitter, cynical things 
—life in the raw. Stark beauty must be 
there, too, of course. He had entered the 
vocation “ author ” on his permis de séjour. 
He was honestly entitled to do so, for he 
had received real money for an original 
composition. He never mentioned it, how- 
ever. It was, in fact, a brief article entitled 
“‘ Six Nourishing Soups,” accepted by the 
Household Dietician, whose editor had re- 
mitted twelve dollars for it. Twelve dollars 
totted up to a whole lot of francs; and, 
better than that, the transaction gave him 
the confidence that comes to one whose 
written work has been printed in a repu- 
table organ. 

While these thoughts were passing 
through his mind, he had been choosing his 
. wardrobe for the forenoon. He had gone 
to his armoire and selected a sporty tweed 
suit. His choice had been made easier by 
the fact that this was the only suit left, ex- 
cept his evening clothes. Feeling at once 


rich and poor, with his check in his pocket 
and the loose silver and copper jingling in 
his trousers, he passed down five flights of 
stairs and out upon the Street of the Broken 


Jug. 
II 


IN many ways, Paris is the most expen- 
sive city one can choose to live in; but to 
those familiar with its byways it offers bet- 
ter food at less cost than can easily be 
found elsewhere. 

A few hours spent in idling, glancing over 
the Seine bookstalls, prowling about the old 
Cité, and watching the colorful throngs 
with eyes that never became weary of 
them, roused in George’s stomach a de- 
mand for something to erect on the slender 
substructure of coffee and rolls. 

Over in the great modern stone apart- 
ment houses of the Avenue Victor Hugo, 
where the rich Americans dwell, there were 
plenty of his compatriots who knew most 
of the good restaurants. He knew these 
places equally well; but it was to none of 
them that his thoughts-now turned. He 
must make Uncle Ed’s last check hold out 
for a long, lean time. There were any 
number of good bouillons, the equivalent, 
and more, of our. dairy lunch chains. 
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Cheaper yet, there were little places patron- 
ized by cabbies and chauffeurs, where one 
could get a generous, nourishing stew, or 
broiled ham and eggs, or the like, for a very 
few sous indeed. In the first enthusiasm 
of his new economical resolves, however, 
George Ransom satisfied his hunger at an 
even smaller outlay. 

Just off the Boulevard St. Michel he 
came across a cuisine de la rue, catering to 
workers during their noon hour. This was 
a small wagon, with a little array of stew- 
pans and caldrons; and near it an itinerant 
pancake maker was at work by the curb. 
He poured out his creamy paste from a 
pitcher, stirring it smooth with a little 
wooden paddle. The crépes were cooked 
swiftly and evenly on copper disks over 
glowing charcoal. Flipped dexterously 
with a thin, flat knife, buttered, and served 
in a paper plate, they were both palatable 
and filling—also absurdly cheap. 

His heavy breakfast over, George re- 
sumed his stroll. What, he pondered, could 
he do in Paris to repair his fortunes—to re- 
place the monthly checks that Uncle Ed 
had sent so regularly, but would send no 
more? 

Obviously, writing occurred to him first 
of all; for was he not an author, with a 
real studio, a decrepit typewriter, and 
reams of paper? But he not only needed 
money—he needed it soon. Try as he 
might, the proceeds of the check would only 
last for a month or two. He well knew how 
little was paid for the clever feuilletons 
which starving French authors contribute 
to the newspapers; and it would take time 
to write anything for the American market. 
Even if his story was accepted, he would 
perish of hunger before the editors sent him 
a check. 

There was always a chance to earn a 
dollar as a guide, piloting his compatriots 
to famous shrines, and to resorts which 
never proved to be as wicked as the patrons 
hoped; but that was a mean life. There 
was something furtive and sneaky about it, 
unless one were accredited to Cook, or some 
great hotel. 

He might borrow a little. In the big 
house on the Street of the Broken Jug the 
denizens were always borrowing from one 
another. Many had borrowed from George, 
and none had paid him back. There was 
quite enough due him there to keep him 
running nicely for some time, but he was 
not optimistic enough to build on any such 











hope. A bit to eat, a drink or a packet of 
caporals, a blanket on the floor, or a cot, 
if he were turned out of his room, certain- 
ly; but’ money? Ah, that was another 
thing again! 

While his legs bore him aimlessly up and 
down the banks of the Seine, and his mind 
was busy with his finances, his eyes fell 
upon an @ffiche tacked to a brightly colored 
kiosk where all the newspapers were on dis- 
play. At first it-was only his eyes that took 
note. They sent their message in vain to 
the occupied brain; but at length their 
frantic and repeated signals were fruitful. 
His mind turned momentarily from poverty 
to sport. 

The bright poster was headed, in big 
red lettering, “ La Boxe.” Underneath was 
a notice announcing that at the gymnasium 
of Claude Ramaux, on this very afternoon, 
would be held the first of an elimination 
series to determine a worthy foemar to 
meet the famous American boxer, One 
Round Hogan. 

George bought a copy of the Herald, and 
turned to its sports page. Here he learned 
that the contest was open only to middle- 
weight contenders, and that champions 
were barred. The winner would meet Mr. 
Hogan one month from date, at the Lafa- 
yette Cirque, in a ten-round bout, for a 
purse of one thousand United States dollars 
or their equivalent at the current rates of 
exchange. 

The notion warmed George’s cockles. He 
had been a pretty good boxer himself, back 
in college days, and fortunately he had kept 
himself in good condition. He knew Pro- 
fessor Ramaux well—had often visited his 
gymnasium and put on the gloves with him 
or some of his pupils. Ramaux was getting 
along in years, and becoming slow on his 
feet; but he was pretty clever for a for- 
eigner, and had at one time had a hand in 
training the great Carpentier himself. 

Back in dear old Homans, George Ran- 
som had made the boxing team four years 
running, first as a welter, the last two years 
as a middleweight. During that time he 
had never been defeated in a bout. Often 
he had been the only winner on his team; 
for Homans met Yale, Harvard, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Naval Academy, and other 
Strong colleges. 

He had never heard of One Round Ho- 
gan; and as he followed sporting news keen- 
ly, he concluded that Hogan wasn’t so 
much. Besides, he knew the type of pug 
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who slips across the Atlantic to garner a 
little easy money. Usually, though not al- 
ways, he is a third-rater back home. Any- 
how, if he were anywhere near the top 
flight, George would have read something 
about him. 

If, then, he could clean up the local talent 
in old Ramaux’s gymnasium, which he felt 
that he had a fair chance to do, he would 
not consider his chances against this Hogan 
as too bad; and if he won, why, a thousand 
berries translated into francs would, with 
his knowledge of Paris, go a very long way 
indeed. He could then write the great novel 
he wanted to produce, and could take his 
time about it. He might almost afford to 
get married, and the right sort of wife 
would help him make that thousand last 
even longer than he alone could. Take lit- 
tle Paulette, now— 

George’s legs were at work all this time, 
and before he realized it he found himself 
at the portal of Ramaux’s gymnasium and 
school of la boxe and la savate. 

The old master greeted him with enthu- 
siasm, called him “ my old cabbage,” and 
hoped that he had come to enter the lists. 

“ Who’s in this thing anyhow, Claude?” 
George asked. ‘‘ Anybody likely to make 
trouble for me?” 

Ramaux shrugged acrobatically. 

“Je m’en fiche! I should worry, mon 
ami! Unless you have been a very bad 
boy, and loved too many warm ladies and 
cold bottles, you shall win easy! Regar- 
dez! All champions are barred—it is that 
you have read?” 

George nodded. 

“Yeah! Looks as if Hogan’s manager 
was a wise bird. Well, book me up. See 
here, Claude—I wish to enter under a nom 
de guerre—see? It’s a cinch that Hogan 
never sprung from Ireland himself. How 
about it?” 

Ramaux beamed, and smiled. 

“C'est compris! Half my entries will 
be anonymous. Papa and mamma will not 
know, ‘ein? Also the defeated ones will 
save their pride; but that, mon Georges, 
does not refer to thee!” 

And so, that evening, when George Ran- 
som returned home, he bore with him a 
black eye received from a willing but 
clumsy young Basque whom he had elimi- 
nated from any chance to win the thousand 
dollars. The very blow that dealt him the 
shiner had been the Basque’s undoing; for 
George’s smashing counter had caught him 
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flush on the jaw and sent him down and 
out. 

He rang the bell, and waited for the con- 
cierge to yank the cord that would open 
the door; but it was Paulette Aulard who 
admitted him, dressed for the street, and 
with a flashing smile which changed swiftly 
to an expression-of sympathy as she caught 
sight of his damaged right eye in the rays 
of the lantern overhead. 

‘Mais, some one ’ave give you coup de 
poing badin, Georges? A playful slap?” 

‘Not so very playful,” grinned George. 
“ The fellow was in earnest, all right. His 
mistake was in either not hitting harder, 
or not getting away faster!” 

Paulette raised herself on her toes and 
bent close to the young American, to ex- 
amine into the seriousness of his disfigure- 
ment. Convinced that all would be well in 
a day or so, and satisfied with his explana- 
tion that he had been amusing himself at 
the gymnasium, she kissed him twice, and 
then waited for any suggestion he might 
feel inclined to make. 

“See here, poulet,” he warned her. 
“‘ Hereafter, only one kiss a day! I have 
commenced training, and it is very neces- 


sary that my nervous system should remain 


tranquil. And now, how about a little 
diner a deux?” 

Paulette dimpled. 

‘‘T am so verree glad! Because you ask 
me, I know you speak truth when you say 
zere is plenty moneys in your pockets. Me, 
I ’ave been sad for fear you broke!” 

George laughed happily. 

“T’ve got money, and a pretty girl, and 
an appetite! What more could mortal man 
want?” 

And so they set forth for the Griffon, in 
the Rue d’Antin, a place of gentle gayety 
where at a moderate price may be had the 
best onion soup in all Paris—with, of 
course, other things good to eat and drink, 
in company which could be hilarious with- 
out being vulgar. 

After they had done eating, George light- 
ed a cigarette, while his little companion 
sipped a grenadine. 

“Tell me, Paulette, do you think a 
young man ought to marry if he has no 
money?” 

Paulette considered gravely, her eyes half 
closed. 

‘“‘ Maybe, eef ze yo’ng man have got a 
job,” she decided. 

George nodded contentedly. 
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‘““T got a job to-day. It’s in a circus.” 

Paulette’s laughter set her glass tinkling. 

“ Blagueur! You shall do well, for always 
you are ze clown, mon petit Georges!” 


III 


ONE Rounp Hocan, who had been born 
a Wzlacsky, and had as a young man 
known his way about Warsaw, had come to 
a point where he found his moniker a source 
of embarrassment. He had won his first 
fight in a single round, and had won several 
others in the same way; but this was a good 
while ago. For the last year or so he had 
been grateful to get a decision over the full 
route, and was often not averse to a draw. 

He was a tough, rugged fellow, able to 
give and take no little punishment, and he 
had acquired plenty of ring craft. He had 
also acquired a foxy manager; and it was 
at the manager’s suggestion that One 
Round decided to cross over to the other 
side of the Atlantic and harvest some of the 
easy money that rumor said American fight- 
ers were getting. We still have the edge in 
box fighting, and many a down‘and-outer 
has refilled his wallet over there after he has 
passed the stage of getting even a prelimi- 
nary bout in his own country. 

To be sure, one had to take some 
chances. Here and there in England was 
a gunner who could both hit and get away, 
and Paris had its Carpentiers and Criquis, 
but not many of them. Hogan’s manager, 
therefore, prudently arranged for his man’s 
début in Paris to be with a fighter who was 
not and never had been a champ; and his 
cables to Claude Ramaux set in motion the 
elimination bouts which were now occupy- 
ing George Ransom’s time. 

Twice a week, at Ramaux’s gymnasium, 
George met one after another of the as- 
pirants — mostly unknown young French- 
men who knew less about boxing than 
George did about stalling off his rent. He 
took some hard socks, but went straight 
through to the finals without once being in 
any real danger. The bouts had all been 
held privately, only sport writers and in- 
vited guests being present; but the final 
was billed for the Cirque, and tickets were 
sold for the affair, which was for the full 
ten-round route. 

For the first time George heard himself 
introduced to the public under his borrowed 
name. ; 

‘“‘A gentleman from our colony of Al- 
giers,” said the announcer, “‘ who conducts 
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a ranch on which he breeds young camels 
for the market. He prefers to be known as 
Gaston de Fromage.” 

Cheers and laughter greeted him as he 
rose and bowed. Since beginning to train 
he had not once trimmed his beard, which 
was now quite luxuriant. It gave him a 
distinctly Gallic look. While he would 
never from his accent be mistaken for a Pa- 
risian, his French was fluent enough to pass 
for that of a Canadian or a colonial. It 
was infinitely better than Paulette’s naive 
English. Certainly no ‘one guessed him to 
be an American. 

His opponent in this final and deciding 
bout was a tough young Breton sailor who 
had lived several years in New York, where 
he had picked up a good bit about boxing. 
He gave George an anxious five rounds be- 
fore the latter took advantage of an open- 
ing and stretched him flat with a right hook 
to the jaw. The experience was a healthy 
one, for it showed George that he was in 
danger of overconfidence after his easy 
route through the rank and file in Ramaux’s 
gymnasium. 

Back in Hoboken, One Round Hogan 
learned the name of the man he was to 
meet on his arrival in Paris. He grunted 
disdainfully, and began to figure on the 
number of set-ups he might hope for over 
there, and the thousands that might be 
legally removed from the stockings and 
sugar bowls of the old countries. He him- 
self was doing only light training, pending 
the sailing of his steamer two weeks hence. 

George Ransom now prepared to go into 
real training. However crude Hogan might 
be, he was an American-bred scrapper, and 
would be nothing like the men in Ramaux’s 
place. On the other hand, George had lit- 
tle to spend in conditioning himself, and 
could not pay for decent sparring partners. 

He decided to move out into the little 
boating town of Bougival, near enough to 
Paris, yet quiet and healthful. It was a 
very old town, dominated by a cathedral 
dating from the thirteenth century. On 
the outskirts he engaged a room and board 
with an elderly couple who raised garden 
truck on the same patch their ancestors had 
cultivated for five hundred years or so. 
There was an unused outhouse, once a cow 
pen, big enough for him to use as a gym- 
nasium, in which he strung up a punching 
bag, and to the walls of which he screwed 
a secondhand chest weight that Ramaux 
loaned him. 





To Paulette he said nothing of his plans. 
If he were beaten, he preferred that she 
should not know of it. Her enthusiasm 
over his muscular development was too 
fresh in his memory! 

He did not give up his attic studio at 
Mme. Aulard’s, either; but he told her to 
rent it, if she had a chance to do so, during 
the month’s absence that he planned. He 
explained that he wished to write a story 
in the tranquillity of the countryside; and 
to lend color to his lie, he carried away 
with him his battered typewriter and plenty 
of blank paper. He salved his soul with 
the promise that he would, during the long 
evenings, start something for the magazines. 
There was no reason why he should not do 
so. It would not interfere with his training 
at all. 

He devoted a lot of time to road work, 
donning running pants and a sweater and 
jogging for miles along the splendid ma- 
cadam, or cutting through the pleasant 
lanes that separated the little farms. From 
time to time he sprinted for a hundred 
yards or so; and often he paused to side- 
step, shadow box, duck, and feint. The 
good peasants regarded him as quite in- 
sane, until they learned that he was getting 
ready to earn more money for half an hour 
of /a boxe than they could gain from their 
beets and cabbages and turnips in several 
years. After that, they respected and en- 
vied him. 

Meanwhile, his thick black beard flour- 
ished. Already it was so long that it waved 
in the breezes when he ran. 

He punched the bag persistently, and 
every Sunday old Ramaux came down with 
a few of his pupils, to give George some 
real work with the gloves. Some of the 
more ambitious ones visited him during the 
week, for workouts. He was so much bet- 
ter than they that they were grateful to get 
free lessons; and George, for his part, was 
thankful to obtain free sparring partners. 

The time did not drag. The old peasant 
woman cooked only a few things, but these 
she cooked well. There were always fresh 
eggs, vegetables, milk, wholesome bread 
with fresh butter, a chicken in the pot when 
George wanted one, freshly caught fish, 
fruit, and enough meat to keep his blood 
the right color. 

At first he did try to put his mind on 
writing in the evening; but this was not 
easy to do. For one thing, he was healthily 
sleepy from the heavy work he was doing 
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in the open air, and by eight o’clock he was 
ready for bed. For another, whenever he 
tried to compose a story, the face of One 
Round Hogan would intrude itself between 
him and his foolscap page. He didn’t know 
what Hogan really looked like; so each 
time his adversary took on a different vis- 
age, and all of them were disagreeable. 

It was not that he felt nervous over the 
approaching battle; but he was to fight for 
the first time against a fairly successful pro- 
fessional before a big audience. Usually 
the professional can beat any amateur 
thirty per cent better than himself. The 
reasons for this are several. 

First, the serious professional, if his ca- 
reer in the ring amounts to much, is more 
or less of a killer. He isn’t at all squeam- 
ish about hurting the other fellow, and is 
more or less indifferent to getting socked 
by him. The amateur is inclined to flinch 
as much from tearing into a groggy, bloody 
opponent, as he is from receiving punish- 
ment himself. 

Then, too, over the years, the profes- 
sional picks up a lot of ring craft—cunning 
more or less low, little tricks not exactly 
foul, but certainly lacking in the sportsman- 
like conduct that hampers the gentleman. 
He is quick to take advantage of an easy 
going referee; but his greatest advantage 
lies in his indifference to the howling, cheer- 
ing, hissing crowd. He has lost all his stage 
fright, while the amateur is acutely con- 
scious of his prominence under the white 
light that beats down upon the canvas 
platform. 

It so happened, however, that in this 
highly important respect George Ransom 
was thoroughly seasoned. For three years 
he had played football in college, the last 
two as full back on the ’varsity team; and 
as Homans met several of the biggest col- 
leges, George was no stranger to great 
crowds. 

More times than he could remember he 
had stood under the shadow of his own 
goal posts while fifty thousand lunatics 
raved and prayed and swore and cheered, 
and down on him bore an armor-clad, hun- 
dred-and-eighty-pound runner moving at a 
little better than twelve seconds flat, with 
his bony knees stamping high, and sur- 
rounded by a little flock of interferers. It 
had been up to him to penetrate that flock, 
nail his man, and, if possible, throw him 
for a loss. No man who has done that for 
a year or so is likely to feel nervous before 
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any sort of a crowd, or the threat of any 
punishment. 

As the fateful day drew near, George ob- 
served that his whiskerage was indeed a 
magnificent crop; but it was rather ragged, 
so he slipped up to Paris and had it trimmed 
in a spadelike style which cut the last link 
that bound him to anything like an Ameri- 
can appearance. He bore home to Bougi- 
val a jar of very expensive heliotrope po- 
made, quadruple strength. A mere speck 
which he got on one of his fingers caused 
every one in the third-class car to sniff sus- 
piciously and peer about for the masses of 
flowers that should have been near by. This 
precious ointment, and a simple garment, 
formed essential features of his proposed 
campaign. 

For the last two or three days he dropped 
heavy work, and sparred with a dozen live- 
ly young chaps whom old Ramaux brought 
out to Bougival. He felt that he was in as 
good condition as possible. All he had to 
do was to hold that fine edge, and at the 
same time to keep within the middleweight 
limit. At this time he was a couple of 
pounds below it, and was feeling strong 
enough to shoulder the Eiffel Tower and 
carry it in procession. 


IV 


THE Lafayette Cirque in the Place St. 
Michel was filled with a crowd which it 
would not have been easy to collect in any 
other city than Paris. There were rich 
Americans, Senegambians, a quartet of In- 
dian rajahs, British sportsmen, stock- 
brokers, ambassadors, generals, senators, 
academicians, Syrians, Russian emigrés, 
opulent Turks, members of the Japanese 
and Chinese missions, students, all sorts, 
with or without their ladies, and two-thirds 
wearing correct evening clothes. 

One Round Hogan was already seated in 
his corner. He had already got his land 
legs back. He had stopped off in Liverpool 
and won a fight there against a broken- 
down fellow who had been a fair second- 
rater before he was gassed in the war. 

Hogan had a broken nose, mean eyes, 
and a three days’ beard which always 
formed one of his weapons of offense. He 
grinned at his manager, Mean Dan Too- 
mey, as he took in the solid ranks of stuffed 
shirts and bare arms and the glitter of 
jewels. Plenty of money here! He would 
meet some of these dames after he’d done 
his stuff to-night! He’d heard that you 
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could take any Paris dame out to dinner 
the first time you met her. He would clean 
up proper over here, too. He would carry 
back home enough jack to keep him the 
rest of his days. 

“ Pretty soft, huh?” he grunted. 

“Yeah! If ya keep yer head,” Mean 
Dan Toomey admitted. 

Down in the basement, George Ransom 
was just getting ready to leave his dressing 
room. His face, too, radiated satisfaction. 
It also radiated an amazingly long, glossy, 
spade-shaped black beard; and he was at 
this moment giving it a final dose of quad- 
ruple heliotrope pomade. It already reeked, 
but he had gradually accustomed himself 
to the heavy odor. 

He wore the conventional white trunks 
and ring shoes, but above the waist, instead 
of fighting bare, he had put on a light arm- 
less vest, across the top of which was print- 
ed in small black letters a famous automo- 
bile warning phrase: 


IF YOU CAN READ THIS, YOU ARE TOO DAMN CLOSE! 


He looked at himself once more in the 
glass, brushed back his close-cropped black 
pompadour, slipped into a long bath robe, 


and walked out into the corridor, followed 
by his handlers. Of seconds or managers 
he had none. 

As he passed down the narrow runway 
between the massed rows of spectators, nos- 
trils widened and eyes rolled inquiringly. 
It was as if a convention of florists were on 
parade. Despite the execrable smoke of 
much evil French tobacco, the synthetic 
clamor of heliotrope, one of the most dog- 
matic of perfumes, not only accompanied 
George, but seemed to linger behind him, 
clinging to the floor and rising slowly about 
the knees and waists of the men and women 
there present, like poison gas. 

Frantic cheers greeted him as he nimbly 
leaped the ropes into the ring and took his 
corner; for this, ostensibly, was a battle 
between a Frenchman and a Yankee. To 
be sure, the Yankee was really a Pole, and 
the Frenchman, Gaston de Fromage, was 
an American; but nobody but Claude Ra- 
maux knew this. Once the crowd caught 
sight of that glorious beard, any doubts 
they may have felt at being unable to lo- 
cate his name in the “ Bottin Bineau ”— 
the French “ Who’s Who ”—vanished at 
once and forever. 

Across the white canvas square, One 
Round blinked at his chosen victim, then 
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turned querulously to his manager and 
second, to ask: 

“ How in ’ell am I goin’ to sock him on 
the point of the jaw, when I can’t even see 
his jaws?” 

“ Don’t worry about that frog,” soothed 
Mean Dan. “ Never mind all that black 
crape he’s draped his pan in. He’ll crack, 
wherever ya socks him!” 

“TI dunno,” murmured Hogan. “ Looks 
to me like all them whiskers is as good as 
the face guards ya see in football games!” 

His comments were interrupted by the 
announcer, a fine-looking, gray-haired gen- 
tleman wearing le smoking—in other words, 
a Tuxedo. With the most eloquent courte- 
sy he introduced each boxer in turn to the 
assemblage. 

The visitor came first—one of America’s 
most famous ring champions, a man with a 
long line of victories behind him, still in 
his prime, and one to be feared by any liv- 
ing man anywhere near his weight—the 
great One Round Hogan, whom they were 
proud to welcome! 

Then George had to listen to his own 
vague biography. It appeared that he was 
a colonial gentleman of distinguished fami- 
ly, a lover of sports, who, by his defeat of 
all contenders for the honor of meeting the 
American champion, had proved himself to 
be a great fighter in the ring. It was his 
hope for the honor of France to bear back 
with him to his Algerian camel ranch the 
medal of victory. 

New gloves were laced on. The men 
were called by old Ramaux to the center 
of the ring for instructions. Then they re- 
turned to their corners, and their handlers 
removed their bath robes. It was then that 
Hogan observed that his opponent wore a 
gauzy white shirt on which something was 
printed; and although he was too far dis- 
tant to make out even so much as a single 
letter, he found himself wondering what 
the words were, and why they were there. 
He was thinking of them even as the silvery 
gong—a far more musical one than he had 
ever before heard—announced the opening 
round. 

If George’s beard and inscribed vest were 
unusual in a ring, they were forgotten by 
the mob, which, when he threw aside his 
bath robe, looked with approval on his long, 
muscular arms, his heavy shoulders, and 
his legs like those of a long distance run-: 
ner. Wide of chest and lean of flank, he 
looked beautifully fit. 
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In contrast, Hogan’s flesh looked pasty, 
and he carried a little too much around 
the middle; but his great hairy chest, his 
thick, powerful arms, and his sturdy legs 
were formidable enough, and his scowl was 
ferocious. 

They circled about for a few seconds, 
feinting, ducking, each seeking to draw a 
lead from the other. This was gymnasium 
stuff, and George was right at home. In- 
side of ten seconds his left lashed out and 
stung Hogan’s flat nose. The crowd yelled. 
Of course the blow didn’t hurt Hogan in 
the least; but when it was repeated twice, 
it angered him. He leaped in, flailing with 
both arms, smashing right and left to the 
body; but even in his attack his eyes 
strayed to the top of George’s vest, in the 
effort to read what was printed thereon. 

Whatever it was, was in English; and he 
had read as far as “ If you can read ” when 
George almost lifted him clear from the 
floor with an uppercut that started from 
below his waist. Hogan was actually 
groggy for an instant; and he fell into a 
clinch, 

It has been said that Hogan wore a bris- 
tly three days’ beard. His hairs were as 


stiff as porcupine’s quills; and besides giv- 
ing him a ferocious look, they served a very 
useful purpose in the clinches. It was Ho- 
gan’s pleasing custom, when thus embraced, . 
to sink his bristly jowls into the soft skin 
of his opponent’s neck and breast, rubbing 
it and grinding it about vigorously. In the 


course of a very few rounds the skin would 
be raw and bleeding, and as sensitive as a 
broken tooth. Many a high-strung chap 
had he driven nearly frantic by these tac- 
tics, until he would leap a foot whenever 
Hogan tried to close with him. 

This time, however, Hogan buried his 
face in a dense growth of whiskers plenti- 
fully anointed with heliotrope pomade. It 
seemed to him that he sank inches deep into 
a floral emblem which was considerably 
past its prime, and gone rank. Hogan was 
no e«sthete. Never had the song of birds 
or the wild woodland scents meant any- 
thing whatever to him. He actually be- 
came giddy, as if inhaling a mild anes- 
thetic. He wanted to do nothing so much 
as to come up for air. 

As for an instant he relaxed under this 
intolerable stench, this oversweet bath, the 
impact of a right fist on his solar plexus 
helped not at all. He wanted to break 
away, but didn’t dare, for fear his legs 
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would not bear him up. It wasn’t too easy 
to hold on to a former full back who had 
spent several seasons shaking off vicious 
tacklers; and another body blow—this 
from George’s left—shook him loose. No 
sound was ever more pleasing in Hogan’s 
ears than the bell which announced the end 
of the first round. 

When he had recovered his breath, he 
spoke to Dan Toomey. 

‘““Go on acrost and see what he’s got 
printed on his shirt,” he demanded. “ Every 
time I try to read it, I gits socked!” 

“Then what do ya try for?” Toomey 
naturally inquired. 

“ Damn it, I can’t help it, seems like!” 

The manager did sneak over toward 
George’s corner, to ease Hogan’s mind, but 
was foiled when the other noticed him, 
smiled, and folded his arms across his chest. 
With an oath, he returned to his own 
corner. 

“ Fergit that!” he advised. “It ’d be in 
French, anyhow, and ya couldn’t read it!” 

“It’s Yankee, all right. I read the first 
four words—sump’n about ‘ if I can read.’ ” 

‘““ Well, while ye’re readin’ it, he’ll be 
putting the K. O. on yer button. That’s 
prob’ly why he printed them words on his 
shirt,” Toomey sagely advised. ‘Go out 
and get him! Ya can read his shirt when 
ya got him lyin’ on his back, takin’ the 
count!” 

Hogan answered the bell full of resolves 
to heed this good advice; but his very ef- 
forts to put the mysterious words out of 
mind fixed his thought upon them. He 
was plainly worried. His best work had 
always been done in the clinches, or in 
breaking from them; and Toomey had seen 
to it that the rules of the bout permitted 
hitting with one hand free. In this posi- 
tion, Hogan’s pistonlike arm would drive 
straight at his man’s mark, backed by every 
one of his pounds; but now the one thing 
he wanted above everything was to keep 
out of a clinch, and away from those lethal 
whiskers. 

George evinced an equal desire to close, 
and, whenever he succeeded, he managed to 
rub his pomaded beard over Hogan’s out- 
raged nose and eyes and mouth. There was 
so much heliotrope oil on One Round’s face 
that Toomey could not sponge the smell off 
between rounds. 

Another thing that Hogan had counted 
on was his foeman’s probable nervousness 
before a crowd; but Gaston de Fromage 














seemed perfectly at home, and as cheerful 
as a Miami realtor. During the next two 
rounds the battle was a long-range affair; 
and George was much cleverer and faster at 
sheer sparring. He was in wonderful shape, 
too. His body was as hard and lumpy as a 
washboard, and the blows that Hogan did 
get in seemed to have little effect. 

It was in the early part of the fourth 
frame that Hogan managed to corner his 
antagonist in an angle of the ring, and to 
set himself to deliver something that would 
slow Gaston up; but even as he set him- 
self, he noticed that he was now so close 
that the inscription on the white vest was 
perfectly legible. Without intending to do 
so, he wasted a precious second in scanning 
the final five words: 


YOU ARE TOO DAMN CLOSE! 


They were true words. Hogan was in- 
deed too close; for a short hook to the jaw 
caught him with such force that it twisted 
his ugly head until he seemed to be glanc- 
ing at the back of his own neck. It left 
his jaw fully exposed, and stretched wide; 
and right under the ear crashed a terrible 
right, which he never even felt at all. 

In an instant the Cirque was in an up- 
roar. Men and women were standing up, 
shouting and cheering. 

“Grand Dieu! Zut! 
Fromage!” 

Not until five minutes later did One 
Round Hogan awaken to the awful scent of 
heliotrope. For a moment he thought that 
he was dead and laid out, banked with cost- 
ly flowers. ™ 


Vive Gaston de 


It was past midnight when, shaved clean, 
and with a fat bale of pink, blue, and yel- 
low billets de banque in an inside pocket, 
George pulled the cord at the door of the 
old house in the Street of the Broken Jug. 
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Mme. Aulard was in the loge, and he 
paused to greet her. 

“Home again, madame!” he grinned. 
“ Where’s Paulette?” 

Madame beamed upon him. 

“ Mais, M. Georges, comme vous étes 
dréle!” she cried. ‘ W’at you do wiz zose 
w iskers?” 

“Sold ’em to a Polack for a thousand 
American dollars!” 

Mme. Aulard shrugged. 

“Va ten! Blagueur! But yes—Pau- 
lette is with herself. MM. Georges shall 
sound at the door!” 

Paulette, reading the fashion pages of 
La Vie Parisienne, opened to him, stared 
petrified for a moment at his smooth face, 
screamed, and threw her arms about his 
neck, not forgetting to lift her feet and 
twirl them behind her back. 

“ Oo, Georges! You ’ave write zat story, 
yes?” 

“ Just finished the last chapter, angel!” 

*“ And it ees good?” 

“Tt’s a wow — regular knock-out!” he 
boasted. ‘“‘ Now listen—I’m in no mood to 
go to bed yet. Get your hat, and we’ll go 
to Maxim’s or somewhere, and drink cham- 
pagne, and dance, and talk, and everything. 
Hurry!” 

Paulette gasped. 

“Qh, zen I will put on my new heliotrope 
gown!”’ she crooned. 

George’s mouth opened foolishly. A 
sheepish look crept into his eyes. 

“Now listen, Paulette! Please wear 
some other dress. I—you see, I don’t like 
heliotrope! ” 

Paulette’s eyes widened. She raised her- 
self on her slender toes and leaned toward 
him, her slightly uptilted nose sniffing. 

“ Mais, mon voyou, you yourself smell 
trés heliotrope!” 

“T know it,” he growled; “ but I won’t, 
after a week or two! Never again!” 





THE BRIDES TO BE 


WHEN trees are clad in ice and snow, 
With glittering blossoms all aglow, 


Each in a pale expectant trance, 


Like maidens waiting at the dance— 


- I think they whisper then, confess: 


“You ought to see my bridal dress— 
All pink and white and soft maroon. 
The wedding? Oh, that comes in June!” 


William Wallace Whitelock 


































































The Giant 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE STORY OF PETER GALLAGHER, 
TO WHOM THERE CAME, IN HIS OLD AGE, THE TRAGEDY 
OF FINDING HIMSELF ALONE AMONG THOSE OF 
A NEW AND ALIEN GENERATION 


By G. Ranger Wormser 


HE sun was coming up over the 
water, and a faint luminousness 


touched elusively at the dim fur- 
nishings of the squared room. The paneled 
walls, in their darkened stretch from. floor 
to ceiling, boxed the space between them 
with the severity of a ship’s cabin. A tray 
holding a tall glass and a half emptied bot- 
tle of whisky, hedged in by empty siphons 
of soda, stood on the mahogany table. 

In one corner of the room stood a ‘high, 
stiff dresser with a small mirror above it. 
The big four-poster bed was backed against 
the farther wall. To either side of the 
table were two large chairs upholstered in 
colored chintz, which dwindled in the 
shadows to a flat blur of grayness. Every- 
where about the room—on the walls, on 
the table, and on the dresser—were oval 
and oblong spots of various sizes. These 
were picture frames displaying photographs 
of the same sweet-faced woman with 
smoothed hair and shadowy eyes and slowly 
smiling lips. 

The man in the four-poster bed opened 
his eyes. He did not notice the room. His 
eyes stared straight out, through the oppo- 
site window, at the light-tinged surface of 
the bay. The bay showed between the 
lines of the dulled curtains, reaching before 
him as far as he could see in a wide sweep 
that was like an evened plane of blue-gray 
burnished steel. 

He liked the hour of dawn the best. 
He would not have known what was meant 
by a sense of beauty, so there was no pos- 
sibility of his claiming to possess it. He 
was thoroughly honest in all his claims. 
Whatever he knew, he knew well. All his 
life he had known the dawn, and never 


had he ceased to feel the waiting, unquick- 
ened breathlessness of it. Not once had it 
failed to thrill itself vibrantly through his 
senses. 

Because he was not capable of defining 
subtleties, he did not definitely know that 
it was the concentrated power of the thing 
which held him enthralled. He respected 
power, and he sensed the power in the day- 
break. It had a permeating bigness which 
he could and did recognize. The dawn was 
to him a mighty phenomenon with a po- 
tential mysteriousness welling up immeas- 
urably behind it. He felt that with an 
unquestioning faithfulness. 

Peter Gallagher’s huge body stirred it- 
self under the bedclothes, Peter Gallagher 
raised himself to lean upon his elbow. The 
flannel sleeve of his pyjama coat, slipping 
back, showed the gigantic muscles swelling 
their cords along his naked hairy arm. His 
big lionlike head bore a shaggy mane of 
iron-gray hair, and its bulk, sharply out- 
lining itself against the background of the 
dark boards of the bed, was startling in its 
forceful immensity. 

The unshaven squareness of his face 
matched the expression of crude tenacity 
that was unmistakably hewn on each firm 
feature. The clean-cut lips above his 
broad chin were parted a little. The keen 
blue eyes beneath the shadow of his heavy 
brows were looking out across the mirror- 
ing water with a strange wistfulness which | 
was unconscious. 

_ The hush of the dawn—the gray merg- 
ing of the skies and the water—the mo- 
mentary largeness of their spectacular 
union, which for a stunning second covered 
the visible world with a drenching grayness 
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—the growing intensity of the colors—the 
drawing of the colors from the net of gray- 
ness into long differing streaks—the stir 
coming shoreward over the water in a mi- 
nute rippling—the dim horizon line begin- 
ning to mark its far separation from the 
sky, and against the palpitating heavens 
the quiet, almost imperceptible drifting of 
a ghostly sea gull. 

He never saw the dawn that he did not 
think of those other dawns which had gone 
before. He remembered the quick awak- 
ening to work to be done—the feeling of 
power absorbing itself from the purposeful 
growing of the day—the rush into his 
clothes—the hurry to be down at the docks 
on time—the first full breath of the mist- 
tanged air. 

Then came the noisy bustling—the 
shouting—the glad uproar when men had 
raised their voices to send. them shouting 
paganly into the yellowing daybreak, as 
they had stridden like gods into the glory 
of the morning—the getting of the crews 
together. There was a ship lying far out 
and beautiful, waiting for him and for his 
men to take her cargo. Ship after ship, 
rising on the incoming tide, outlined itself, 
finely etched on the skies. 

Then came the putting off from shore, 
the rowing out to the ship in the pouring, 
mystical light, and the tumult of getting 
aboard. The smell of the ship had been 
the breath of his nostrils. He felt again 
the sudden bursting of the sun on their 
toiling, with their backs bent double under 
the weight of their loads, their brows 
streaming sweat into eyes filled with the 
knowledge of a glorious physical strength, 
and their muscles touched into monstrous- 
ness by the high lights quivering on their 
rapid play. 

He heard again the creaking of chains 
as the currents beat on their resistance. He 
saw men naked above the waist moving 
with the sinuous grace of animals. They 
were his to command! The uncouth power 
of him had been triumphantly stupendous. 

From the hall below a clock’s chiming 
shivered into the stillness. 

He sat bolt upright in the bed. He 
knew that the rest of the household was 
sleeping. He was a little grim in that 
knowledge of his. He could not for the 
life of him understand how people could 
be content to sleep with the day breaking 
all about them. There was something sig- 
naling in it which he could not conceive 
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of ignoring, but in all his years of early 
rising he had never known one of his three 
sons to do as he did. 

With the same grimness he thought of 
them snoring in their beds, and the thought 
nauseated him. He was becoming more 
and more impatient of his three sons. He 
started each of his days making up his mind 
that he must try to forget his contempt for 
his boys, and that he must try to forgive 
them their contempt for him; but each 
night, when he went back to his own room, 
his disgust inevitably got the better of him, 
turning itself into an ineffectual fury which 
vented itself in great oaths. 

He had done his uttermost to hide his 
contempt from them. He hoped, not with- 
out bitterness, that he had been more suc- 
cessful in hiding his contempt for them than 
they had been in concealing their contempt 
for their father. 

He had been made to feel this in a hun- 
dred different ways. It had lashed con- 
tinually at his fierce pride. Try as he 
would, he could not avoid remarking the 
way in which they carefully covered up 
his most casual statement. He could not 
fail to notice the ashamed corrections they 
were insistently offering him. He knew 
that their quietness was specially studied 
to show him his noisiness. He sensed their 
disapproval of his daily drinking, which 
was so much a matter of habit with him 
that he had never even given the thing a 
thought. 

At first it had made his blood boil. He 
had seethed furiously at their treatment of 
him. He had seen his sons appearing to 
him through a red mist. Again and again 
he had doubted his ability to control him- 
self any longer. 

He had never had any intention of being 
tolerated by his three sons. His instinctive 
determination had been to thrash them into 
a recognition of who was master; but his 
old sense of fair play had never permitted 
him the satisfaction of thrashing them. He 
knew that not one of them was a match 
for him. He knew that any actual out- 
break on his part would be met by a mild 
forbearance on their part. He hated their 
forbearance, but his pity for their physical 
weakness and the knowledge of his own 
strength made him tolerant. 

He would not admit to himself that he 
was lonely. He was too robust to acknowl- 
edge such a thing as loneliness, even to 
himself. He persistently refused to realize 
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his hunger for companionship, for some one 
who would think and act as he thought and 
acted, for some one who was fundamentally 
real. He craved his own kind with a ter- 
rific longing of which he himself was not 
thoroughly conscious. 

There were moments when, looking at 
his three sons, he wondered wistfully at the 
development of the human race. The new 
generation was puny to him. He saw the 
dwarfedness of them when he found him- 
self, in a crowded street, towering head and 
shoulders above the people around him. 
Their smallness, their frailness, the obvious 
signs of ill health, filled him with terror. 
He did not like to think of such men as 
men. He did not like to think of his sons, 
or of his sons’ friends, as men. 

This emphasized his aloneness cruelly. 
He could not help but feel that his kind 
of men had mysteriously disappeared from 
off the face of the earth; that the men who 
had made themselves powerfully felt were 
extinct; that the men who had gone shout- 
ing paganly with him into the yellowing 
daybreak, like gods striding into the glory 
of the morning, had vanished into some re- 
mote, unreachable twilight. 

Of late this fancy had taken complete 
possession of him. He thought of it sur- 
reptitiously, eagerly. Time and time again 
he thought of those giants standing forbid- 
dingly and strangely silent, like huge ban- 
ished ghosts bewitched into titanic granite 
shapes and wrapped in a far, shadowy 
stillness. 

The old crew! When he closed his eyes, 
he could still see them before him. The 
host of them never lost their identities to 
him. They had been men to aman. Some 
were burly Irish boys, clean-faced, curly- 
headed, powerful of body, exuberant in 
their own well-being. Some were great 
blond Norsemen, silent but for their mono- 
syllables, stolidly proud of their strength 
and of the ancient race from which they 
drew their strength. Others were tall 
negroes, broad of shoulders, with their long, 
swinging arms, their apish hands, and the 
melodious crooning of their thick, sweet 
voices. Sometimes, in the hush of the 
dawn, he thought he could still hear that 
crooning. 

He owed his wealth to them. He was 
superstitiously grateful to them. He had 
built his fortune up from the shimmering 
surface of the sea, like an elusive fairy 
thing called forth by magic. It had been 
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the magic of his own strength and the magic 
of his men’s strength which had made it 
possible. Their strength had drawn to 
them by invisible witchery the magic of the 
sea. 

He had driven them; he had sworn at 
them; he had used his hammering fists on 
them, to show the brutes who was their 
master; but he had had his success out of 
them like a precious, unbelievable thing. 
Roughly as he treated them, he had loved 
each and every one of them for their god- 
like powerfulness; and, ashamed as he was 
of admitting it to himself, he had known 
that they loved him. 

In the old days Mollie had seen it. Sit- 
ting at the kitchen table, with the red- 
shaded lamp glowing crimsonly between 
them, Mollie had often said it. 

“ Peter, darling, if ye’re not knowing it, 
I’ve got to tell it to ye—all the boys is 
after worshiping the very ground ye set yer 
feet on!” 

How well he remembered the cracked 
walls that had been scrupulously scrubbed 
—the shadows the lamp sent rocking over 
the walls—the tremendous bulk of his 
shadow, and the small silhouette of Mollie’s 
—Mollie seated opposite to him in her 
freshly ironed frock—Mollie’s busy little 
hands that were like white field flowers— 
Mollie’s soft laugh that never failed to set 
him laughing, so that his arm went about 
her shoulders and the shadows on the wall 
came enveloping together. 

He could see the rows of pots and pans 
hanging beside the stove, and catching in 
their reflecting surfaces the glints of light 
from the lamp. A tiny pink geranium 
poised itself on the window sill, and through 
the opened window, framing its square of 
darkness, poured the incessant noises of 
the wharves. Peter had always loved to 
hear the uproar of the wharves roar in upon 
them in their quiet. He loved the turbu- 
lent nearness of it—the clanking of chains, 
the shouting of men, a bell clanging and 
clanging. 

Then would come the clattering of 
horses’ hoofs on the pavement, as a huge 
wagon raced up to the docks, the banging 
and scraping of the unloading, and hours 
afterward, when the sea mist blew its wispy 
grayness through the window, the slow 
thudding of horses’ feet again on the pave- 
ment, like an uneasy ghostly echo. - 

He had made his invariable answer to 
Mollie: 
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“ G’wan, Mollie girl—stop yer fooling! 
It ‘ll be only yerself that worships yer old 
man.” 

And her quick laugh, while the white 
field flowers of her hands picked up the 
dishes: 

“Vell be flattering yerself, Peter Galla- 
gher! If that ain’t the man of it! Not 
that I’m after blaming them at ail—not 
that I’m after blaming myself at all!” 

“ And what would there be for ye to be 
blaming yerself for, Mollie girl?” he would 
demand. 

“ For the loving of ye so much, Peter, 
she would reply, with sudden seriousness. 

The old days seemed to be very far be- 
hind him now. 

There had been peace in the old days. 
For all of his hard struggles, there had been 
in him a calmness, the quiet of a mighty 
strength. There had been none of that sore 
rankling which had come with his knowl- 
edge of his boys’ puniness. 

He had not been able to keep that knowl- 
edge entirely to himself. It had been too 
much of a distress to him. He felt now 
that in the year when Mollie died he must 
have pained her with his complaints about 
his sons, 

They had been living a little more than 
a year in their new home when Mollie died. 
They had come to live there with a lot of 
pride. It was something which they had 
accomplished together. It was the reali- 
zation of all of their dreams, which were 
still not quite real to them. They felt a 
wonder, a miraculous awe, which kept them 
a little breathless, so that they spoke to 
each other quickly, softly: 

“ Peter! Is it ours, Peter?” 

“ And whose else should it be, Mollie?’ 

“There might be some very grand lady, 
Peter!” 

“There might, Mollie.” 

“There might be some very grand gen- 
tleman, Peter!” 

He had not allowed her to finish. 

“There is that, Mollie—standing right 
here before ye!” 

“ That’s the truest word you ever spoke, 
darling! You’re the greatest—” 

“ Hush, me sweetheart! Ye'll be turn- 
ing me head with that blarneying tongue 
ye got!” 

“Your head couldn’t be turned, Peter.” 

“T’m after hoping it won’t be. But I’m 
thinking ye do like the place, Mollie, me 
sweetheart?” 


” 
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“ Like it? Oh, Peter!” 

“ Say it, then, Mollie!” 

Her little hands that were like white field 
flowers would push themselves into his 
great hard palms. 

“T haven’t the words, darling.” 

At first they had liked to see their boys 
fit into the place as if they had been born 
to it—Jerry and Robert back for the sum- 
mer vacation from their colleges, and Peter, 
Junior, coming to them from the prepara- 
tory school. The three of them went about 
the house and wandered over the grounds 
with an air of casualness at which their 
father stared in amazement, noting their 
lack of comment, and their matter-of-fact 
acceptance of the lovely spot. 

He had not wanted their praise, but he 
had anticipated some kind of appreciation 
of what he had accomplished. He had been 
just a bit eager to have his sons take some 
pride in their father; but he had received 
no recognition whatever. 

After awhile it had made him angry. He 
had begun to complain to Mollie, but she 
would not listen to him. The more he 
talked, the more unbelieving she was about 
it. He suspected that before she died Mol- 
lie had felt it. It made him all the more 
furious that his sons should have made her 
feel such a thing. He had sensed the pre- 
tense of her ignorance when she had insist- 
ed upon valiantly taking her boys’ parts 
against him. 

Peter had been used to raging at their 
mother: 

“Too much education, that’s what’s the 
trouble with the young idiots—too damned 
much education and too damned little 
backbone! Strutting around like peacocks 
—look at ’em, will ye?” 

And he had pointed a heavy finger at 
Jerry and Bob sauntering through the rose 
garden in their white flannels, each with 
his lighted cigarette. 

“T don’t think they should smoke like 
that, Peter. It isn’t good for them, is it, 
Peter?” 

“T told ye to look at ’em, didn’t I?” he 
had insisted. 

“ But I am looking, Peter.” 

“ And what d’ye see, huh?” 

“T see our two boys, Peter. 


They 
oughtn’t to smoke so much, but they are 
fine boys!” 

“Fine boys!” Peter had scornfully re- 


peated. “Fine boys! That’s all ye see 
when ye look, is it? Ye won’t see nothing 
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else because ye don’t want to see nothing 
else. Ye’re pig-headed!” 

“ Peter!” 

“T can’t help it, Mollie—I’m mad! 
They get my goat with that great air of 
theirs. God knows where they’re after get- 
ting it from!” 

“ You imagine it, Peter.” 

“ Imagine—hell! I’d ought to thrash 
’em within a inch of their lives—that’s 
what I’d ought to do!” 

“ Peter, you couldn’t!” 

Her little hands that were like white field 
flowers had been clasped at her breast in 

sudden terror. 

‘  “ What d’ye mean I couldn’t?” 

Her eyes would not meet his eyes. He 
had known then that she remembered the 
only fight of his that she had ever wit- 
nessed. That time there had been blood in 
his eyes, and the taste of blood had trickled 
into his mouth. In him had been the fren- 
zied lust to kill, and his sledge hammer 
fists had all but accomplished his purpose; 
but Mollie’s voice had cried to him, and 
Mollie’s hands had pulled him from his 
murderous onslaught. 

In the lamplight pooling itself at the 
street corner he had seen, through his 
sweat-blinded eyes, Mollie’s face against 
a sea of other faces. He had never for- 
gotten his wife’s face as he had seen it that 
night, with the lamplight splotching itself 
to show him her terror—her terror which 
had been of him. 

“You couldn’t hurt them, Peter — not 
with your fists?” 

“It’s what I’d like to do,” he replied 
sullenly. ‘Why, the dirty little rats is 
laughing at us behind our backs!” 

“They’re not laughing—not at us, 
Peter.” 

“ Ye’re easy, ye are!” 

She had always refused to condemn her 
boys. 

“ They’re young, Peter.” 

“When I was their age, I was hauling 
off and carting two loads a day, and spend- 
ing the nights on the docks. I’d like to see 
one of ’em—” 

“It’s what we planned against in the 
old days, Peter. You and me, we planned 
to do the right thing by the boys.” 

“I don’t know if we done the right thing 
by them. I ain’t never planned to wish no 
three highfalutin’ gentlemen onto myself, 
Mollie!” 

“ Hush, Peter!” 
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Oh, how he had missed Mollie since she 
left him! “ 


STREAKS of blue were showing hetween 
the colors in the skies, and finding their 
reflection in the water. The ghostly sea 
gull was drifting just above the surface of 
the bay on widespread wings that were mo- 
tionless. Peter liked watching the sea gull. 
He liked to think of Mollie’s soul, as white 
as the sea gull, drifting somewhere near to 
him on quiet, widespread wings. 

He bounded out of bed, and stood, tow- 
ering in his great height, in the center of 
the room. 

When he came from under the shower, 
he was whistling between his teeth. He 
did not trust himself to sing. He knew the 
power of his voice, and the consternation 
it might cause in his own home. He had* 
tried it once, and later in the day Jerry had 
spoken to him of it. 

“What were you roaring about at the 
crack of dawn, pater?” 

He loathed being called “ pater,” but he 
was patient. 

“ Just a bit of a old ballad, lad. It come 
on through me head and straight out of 
me mouth.” 

The inevitable interruption: 

“ My head, pater—my mouth.” 

He had ignored it good-humoredly. 

“Tt come right out by itself, lad. I 
ain’t thought of that old ballad now for 
years on years.” 

“Well, it woke Kitty, ond it woke me,” 
said Jerry. 

He had grinned. It never seemed to him 
that Jerry’s wife was ever thoroughly 
awake. She was a big blond girl who was 
incessantly yawning. He had not explained 
his grin to Jerry, nor had he sung since. 

He got into his clothes and went softly 
out of his room, closing the door cautiously 
behind him. He walked down the stairs, 
his heavy feet sinking into the deep muf- 
fling carpet. 

He found his breakfast placed on the 
dining reom table. The sunlight in the 
room pooled itself along the rug, creeping 
in quivering ladders up the polished wooden 
legs of the table, spilling itself in splash- 
ing, moving spots over the white cloth and 
the china and the glass, to find its reflec- 
tion scintillating in the ponderous pieces 
of silver. 

His six o’clock breakfast was one of his 
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few orders in his own house. He liked to 
eat in what he called peace. It annoyed 
him to have servants waiting while he ate. 
It made him choke over his food. 

He could never understand how a man 
could deign to lift trays and dishes. It 
was not a man’s job. In his mind it was 
women’s work. At his other meals he en- 
dured the service for the sake of his sons; 
but invariably, at some time during the 
meal, he would find himself with his fork 
poised in mid-air and his eyes fixed in 
speculative amazement on one of his men- 
servants. 

The long windows that gave on to the 
terrace were open. 

He ate his breakfast heartily, pushed his 
chair back from the table, and stretched 
his huge arms up above his head. His left 
hand felt with satisfaction at the drawn 
muscles of his right arm. 

Going out on the terrace, he fumbled in 
his coat pocket for his pipe. Below where 
he stood the roses were in bloom. Their 
fragrance came up to him. He knew that 
his rose garden was probably the finest in 
the country. He took a lot of pleasure in 
having everything of the best. 

Old Peter stuffed his pipe carefully and 
lighted it. 

Years before he had bought this little 
island. His fortune had come to him magi- 
cally from out of the shimmering sea, and 
he had wanted his home to rise from out 
of the sea. He was superstitious about the 
water. 

He had built the house and had named 
it Gelmora Castle. Back in the old coun- 
try there had been a castle, and its outer 
paddocks had touched upon the pigsties of 
Patrick Gallagher’s cabin and yard. Young 
Peter, a ragged urchin, had stared up at 
the mysterious castle. All gray and ivy- 
grown it had seemed to him, like some love- 
ly enchanted thing. Rising on the softness 
of the night skies, where the moon hung 
its pointed silver crescent, it had been a 
thing of allurement. 

Showered with the moonlight, he had 
peopled it with great heroes, with hugely 
impossible giants. ‘Titanic monsters had 
towered awesomely, with bodies hard as the 
trunks of trees, voices like the booming 
thunder, and ferocious eyes set far apart in 
wide, golden faces. Day and night he had 
fascinated himself with their mesmerizing 
glamour, which he had fantastically cre- 
ated in his worship of strength. 
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His boyish dream had stayed with him. 
A castle was still, to him, the home of a 
giant. He had built himself a castle with 
the magic of his wealth. 

He liked to think of himself as one of 
those hugely impossible giants that he had 
conjured up in his boyhood. Looking down 
at his sons from his tremendous height, he 
enjoyed his sense of superiority. There 
was a definite elation in it. He could keep 
on enjoying it until he gradually became 
conscious of the others’ puniness. That 
consciousness, somehow, never failed to be- 
little his own mightiness and to emphasize 
his aloneness. 

He had spent a fortune on Gelmora Cas- 
tle. Quite consciously he had determined 
that most of his money should go into it. 
Practically everything he possessed was in 
the house—his costly paintings, his statu- 
ary, his rare furnishings, his priceless old 
rugs. He meant the place to be a splendid 
inheritance for his sons. He had done the 
thing lavishly. He never could do any- 
thing on a small scale. 

He had grown to love it, too. When the 
first strangeness had worn itself out, he 
loved it unstintingly. There was a passion- 
ateness in his love for the surrounding 
stretch of water. He found in it an un- 
ending solace. It brought to him all his 
earlier recollections. He could bring ship 
after ship back to him on the bay. He 
could live over each full moment of it— 
moments that he could not forget as in 
imagination he took the old crews out in 
the stilled dawning. 

He had invested the sea with every 
knowable form of magic. He felt that a 
thousand magics were latent in the ele- 
ment that had given him his success like a 
precious, unbelievable thing. It was as if 
he had some dimly defined intuition that 
at some time a greater and deeper magic 
would come to him from the wide sweep of 
water that was like an even plane of blue- 
gray burnished steel. 

He had given up his trade because of 
Mollie. 

“ Peter, darling, I’m not wanting to fret 
you with it, but—we’ve everything we 
need, Peter, darling.” 

“Praise be to God, Mollie!” 

“ You’ve all the money you want, haven’t 
you, Peter?” 

“TI have that, Mollie. Who would ’ve 
thought it back in the old days? Who 
would ’ve guessed?” 
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“T did, Peter. You always get what 
you want. There’s none like you.” 

“It’s only ye that ‘ll be thinking so, me 
sweetheart!” 

“ But you’ve never had a rest, darling.” 

He had been suddenly impatient at that 
suggestion. 

“‘T ain’t needing a rest, Mollie. Mollie 
girl, look at me! Do I look as if I'll be 
needing a rest?” 

Her little hand that was like a white field 
flower had stroked his arm. 

“No, Peter, only—you’re none so young 
as you were.” 

He had realized that with a bravado 
which had in it a touch of desperation. He 
had told himself a thousand times that he 
would not allow himself to become old. He 
was fearfully intolerant of old age. To 
him there was not the slightest use for old 
men and for weaklings. He could not help 
his contempt. He insisted proudly to him- 
self that his gigantic strength would not, 
could not, fail him. He knew that at sixty 
he was stronger than any of his three sons 
would ever be. 

He did not permit himself to think of the 
infirmities of old age creeping insidiously 
upon him. He had no fear of death; but 
he did want to go. out of life uncrippled. 
He wished death, when it came, to find 
him in all his glorious, unscathed strength. 
He intended to die splendidly. 

Because of Mollie’s urging he had given 
up his trade; and the giving up of it had 
left him to that loneliness which he would 
not acknowledge to himself. He had plenty 
of leisure, now, for his sons. 

At first he had watched them curiously. 
There seemed to be so little real joy in 
them. He was used to a hearty boisterous- 
ness, and he never saw that in them. 

Of late he had lost some of his curiosity. 
He watched the three young men more 
closely, more anxiously. He had hoped 
that some day he would see some one of 
them performing by accident a heroic feat, 
straining away at a thing which required 
brute force. He would have willingly given 
a great deal to have them prove themselves 
men, to have them show themselves to be 
flesh of his sinewy flesh and bone of his big 
bone; but he had waited in vain. 

The thought of his sons’ weakness tor- 
mented him. He could not bring himself 
to slur it over. He could not offer to him- 
self their other qualities as substitutes for 
what he wanted them to have. Their edu- 
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cation could in no way make up to him for 
their lack of muscle. He had given them 
their education. He had never for an in- 
stant considered the possibility that he 
could not give them his physical strength. 

He mulled over the thing incessantly. 
He felt that his strength ought to compel 
upon them a certain strength. If he was 
actually a giant, he insisted to himself that 
he could and would make strong men of 
his sons. 

He was not unconscious of the tall slen- 
derness of his three boys, of their striking 
good looks, of their charm. He knew that 
Jerry had regular features and was every 
inch the gentleman. He liked Bob’s small 
face and scholarly brow crowned with au- 
burn hair. He could have loved Peter, 
Junior, for the soft darkness of his eyes, 
which were shadowy like Mollie’s eyes, and 
the sweet winsomeness of his smile, which 
was Mollie’s smile in all its slowness and its 
magic; but behind it all he could not help 
but feel the softness of the three of them, 
and it rankled in him. 

He never failed to recognize his own 
strength. The power of it surged trium- 
phantly through him. He had wanted to 
leave his stamp upon the world. He had 
thought to see himself again in his sons, 
but his sons were strangers to him. He 
had nothing but his own strength, which 
was powerless against the womanish weak- 
ness of his boys. 

III 


He started to walk through the rose 
garden. At the farther end of it he swung 
back the gate, went out to the long stretch 
of meadow before him, and found the 
beaten track that his heavy feet had made. 
He followed the path down to the dock 
that jutted out into the water. 

The smell of the salt water was in his 
nostrils. The little waves lapped under 
him at the piles of the wharf. A rowboat 
moored at the end of the wharf thudded 
against the piles. The sunshine dappled 
the water. His keen blue eyes, unmindful 
of the glare, stared out to sea. 

He waited there, puffing at his pipe, as 
he waited every morning. He waited, smil- 
ing wistfully to himself at the old longing 
that kept him watching for the black hull 
of a ship to rise before him on the incom- 
ing tide. 

Standing there, the thing came over him 
again. He could feel the latent magics of 
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the sea—a thousand times a thousand un- 
knowable magics. There came te him the 
dimly defined intuition that at some time 
a greater and deeper magic would come to 
him from the wide sweep of water. 

For a while old Peter Gallagher stood 
there dreaming. 

The sun had mounted into the heavens. 
He stooped mechanically to knock out the 
ashes of his pipe. The action brought him 
back to himself, and he turned and went, 
slowly retracing his steps the way he had 
come. 

The windows overlooking the terrace 
were still open. Through them came the 
noise of dishes, the tinkling of glass, and 
the sound of voices. 

He stopped at one of the windows and 
locked in. He had no thought of eaves- 
dropping. He always had to collect him- 
self before he faced his sons. He had to 
take himself in hand, to exert his indomi- 
table will. There was a strangeness in his 


association with his three boys which would 
not wear itself off. 

Jerry, seated at the head of the table, in 
the seat which his father had left, was por- 
ing over the stock market quotations, while 


his food cooled on the plate in front of him. 
Kitty, sprawling in a lacy affair at Jerry’s 
right, was toying with her roll and speak- 
ing lazily: 

“Eat your breakfast, Jerry! What do 
you care if you’ve lost another of your 
father’s nickels, as long as it doesn’t worry 
him?” She turned to Bob’s wife. “ Susie, 
you make me sick! You look too neat. 
It isn’t decent to look as neat as you do at 
this time of the morning!” 

Old Peter had made good Jerry’s losses 
in the stock market. He had done it time 
and time again, with the generosity that 
was so much a part of him. 

It struck him that he was always coming 
to the rescue of one or another of his sons. 
He was impatient of their helplessness and 
of the way in which they accepted his quick 
aid as a matter of course. His eagerness 
for action of any kind never allowed him 
to let them flounder; but his contempt for 
them did not lessen. Their ineffectualness 
grated on him at every turn. 

He glanced at Susan. She did look neat. 
He heard her well modulated tone as she 
replied: 

“Thank you for the compliment, Kitty!” 

“No compliment intended, Susie,” said 
Kitty, yawning. ‘“ What I want to know 
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is are you just dressed, or are you dressed 
to go somewheres?” 

“ [ve got to go over to the shore early, 
Kitty. There’s a meeting to raise funds 
for the hospital. Want to come?” 

“No good at raising charity funds, Susie. 
. can’t even raise regular money to pay my 

ills.” 

He did not blame Kitty. He paid Kitty’s 
bills quite willingly. He never blamed a 
woman for anything she did. 

Bob was sitting between his wife and his 
sister-in-law—Bob with his small, scholarly 
face pale in the sunshine. 

“You speaking at the meeting to-day, 
Susan?” he inquired. 

“ Yes,” replied Susan casually. 

“ If you have the chance, will you bring 
me another copy of that book?” 

“ Didn’t you find the one I brought 
you?” Susan asked him. 

“TI told you some one must have walked 
off with it.” 

“‘ For Heaven’s sake get him another one, 
Susie!” Kitty murmured drowsily. ‘ That’s 
all any of us have heard for the last week. 
I didn’t take his old book, and Jerry didn’t 
take it, and Peter, Junior—” 

Peter, Junior, looked up from his waffles 
—the son who had his mother’s shadowy 
eyes, the son whom his father could have 
loved. 

“I didn’t, Sue—honest! Maybe, though, 
the pater did.” 

“Pater? Can he read?” chuckled Bob. 

The old man’s fists clenched themselves, 
but slowly relaxed. These were his sons 
and Mollie’s sons, and once he had seen in 
Mollie’s face a ghastly terror of him and 
of his fists. 

_ Peter, Junior, was reaching for the sirup 
jug. 

“He might have liked the looks of the 
book and taken it off to inhale it. Pass 
me the sirup, Kitty!” 

“You'll be ill, Peter.” 

“You should worry!” 

“ Peter, you’re shockingly slangy. Well, 
if you insist on making yourself sick, I can’t 
see how I’m going to help it.” 

Young Peter’s slow, magic smile that was 
so like his Mollie’s smile! 

“Don’t you even try, Kitty. Ain’t no 
use, old girl!” 

Then Jerry, glancing crossly up from his 
paper: 

“Where did you get the paternal ‘ ain’t,’ 
Peter?” 
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“ Part of my heritage, Jerry! The old 
man must ’ve spilled one too many and left 
it lying around, and I picked it up before 
it bit me in the leg. How’s that for an 
explanation, Mr. Morgan?” 

“Oh, be quiet, Peter!” 

“ Can’t! Who’s seen the old man stalk- 
ing the first worm?” 

“Not I, Peter,” Kitty giggled. “ I’m no 
early bird!” 

“You're a bird of a different feather, 
Kit, my love. Sue, if you want to, you 
can take me over to the shore with you 
when you go.” 

“Tll be very glad to, Peter.” 

The plates were changed. Old Peter 
Gallagher, standing outside on the terrace, 
lost the thread of the conversation as he 
watched the butler disappear through the 
swinging door into the pantry with the 
speculative amazement that the old man 
inevitably felt when he watched his own 
menservants. 

He took a step forward, but something 
halted him. Jerry was speaking. 

“ Look here—don’t know how you all 
feel about it, but I must say, as far as I’m 
concerned, it seems to me the pater is get- 
ting worse every day!” 

“ Oh, a few more social errors, Jerry!” 
said young Peter. 

From where he stood he could see the 
earnestness of Jerry’s face. He glanced 
down at his sledge hammer hands hanging 
at his sides. 

“This time I’m serious, Peter,” con- 
tinued Jerry. ‘“ You can all of you laugh, 
but it’s almost more than a chap can stand. 
It isn’t only the impossible things he does. 
It isn’t only his excruciating English. It 
isn’t only that confounded drinking of his; 
but he’s getting old, and the older he gets 
the worse it "ll be. We’ll have a doddering 
old man swearing and acting queerly and 
drinking all over the place. He’ll disgrace 
us. He'll be helpless, and we'll have to 
stand him then. As likely as not he’ll have 
a stroke. All men who overstrain physical- 
ly have strokes eventually; or else he’ll be 
senile. That wouldn’t surprise me at all, 
with the temper he’s got. His mind will 
snap. If we don’t take the thing in time, 
if we don’t do something now, what will 
we do then?” 

A crimson fog misted before the old 
man’s eyes. He heard Susan’s measured 
voice: 

“T must say, Jerry, while I’m willing to 
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admit that your father is difficult, and while 
I hold no brief for him, still I shouldn’t 
judge that he’s in any danger of losing his 
splendid vitality.” 

‘ He had always realized that Susan was 
air. 

“ But that’s just it, Susie!” said Kitty 
excitedly. “You never can tell. You 
know how angry he gets. I’ve never seen 
any one fly up the way he does. He’s liable 
to burst a blood vessel. You see, he’s never 
had to control himself.” 

Peter Gallagher strode in to the dining 
room, his gigantic body drawn up to its 
full towering height. His eyes went slowly 
from face to face. He saw the intentness 
of each face. He saw with staggering dis- 
tinctness their attitude of solemn belief in 
what had been said. 

The three boys scrambled to their feet. 
The room was very still. There was a hot 
scarlet flush on Kitty’s cheeks. Susan’s 
composure was rigid. 

Peter looked at his sons. His effort at 
— was the mightiest effort of his 
ife. 

“Good morning ‘to ye all,” he said 
pleasantly. 

He knew they would think he had not 
heard. 

“Have some more breakfast, father?” 
asked Kitty, with a forced giggle. 

“Thank ye kindly, I’ve had mine,” he 
replied. 

Susan rose to her feet, glancing down at 
her diamond-circled wrist watch. 

“ It’s time I got over to the shore. Good- 
by, everybody!” 

“T’m going with you, Sue,” young Peter 
stammered hastily. 

Kitty pushed her chair back from the 
table. 

“ T’ve simply got to dress,” she explained. 

Again old Peter spoke pleasantly: 

“ A happy day to all of ye!” 

And he left the room. 


IV 


HE went up to his own room, closing the 
door behind him and turning the key in the 
lock. He stood staring at the paneled 
walls, in their dark stretch from floor to 
ceiling, that boxed the space between them 
with the severity of a ship’s cabin. He 
stared at the mahogany table, with its tray 
and its fresh bottles of soda and whisky. 
He stared at the walls, at the table, and 
at the high, stiff dresser where there 
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gleamed the silver picture frame displaying 
the photograph of the same sweet-faced 
woman with smoothed hair and shadowy 
eyes and slowly smiling lips. He stood 
staring at those photographs like a big ani- 
mal driven and turning, desperately wound- 
ed, to a thing it knows. 

He sank into one of the large armchairs 
upholstered tightly in its colored chintz 
that blazed in the sunshine. His elbows 
were on his knees. His great lionlike head, 
with its shaggy mane of hair, bowed itself 
into his huge hands. 

He sat there motionless. The thing kept 
on going around and around in his head. 
It would not let him alone. 

Getting old—doddering—a stroke! A 
stroke meant paralysis. Physical over- 
strain—senile—mind will snap—burst a 
blood vessel— 

Those weaklings had no right to con- 
_ demn him to the weakness which was a part 

of them. Those pygmies had no justifica- 
tion in damning him to their sort of puny 
ills. His strength was too mighty a thing 
to abate itself. He tried to assert his old 


bravado, which had always had in it a 


touch of desperation. He would not per- 
mit the infirmities of age to creep insidious- 
ly upon him. 

He would not fear death, but he would 
go out of life uncrippled. He would have 
death, when it came, find him in all his 
glorious unscathed strength. He would 
die as he had lived. He intended to die 
splendidly. 

He did his best to shake the thing from 
him, but for days afterward it troubled him 
terribly. He felt as if it had fastened itself 
at his throat, as if it were sucking his breath 
from him. His hatred of weakness grew 
madly. 

He began to drink more heavily. He 
wanted to forget what he had heard. He 
wanted to ride it out of his mind. For the 
first time in his life he was drunk day and 
night. 

The rest of his household shunned him. 
He was ferociously glad of that. He had 
reached a point where it would have been 
easy for him to hurt any one who crossed 
him. 

Jerry had attempted it. 

“See here, father,” he said. ‘ You’re 
overdoing your drinking. If I were you, 
I’d slow down a bit. A man of your age 
shouldn’t—” 

“ My age be damned!” Peter roared. 


“Tt can’t be good for you, you know,” 
persisted Jerry; “ and outside of that—”’ 

The old man would not allow his son to 
finish. : 

“A hell of a lot ye care what’s good for 
me or what ain’t!” he interrupted. 

They had all of them been used to his 
unending good nature. They expected it 
of him at all times. Jerry couldn’t make 
out this bitter humor. 

“ You might think of us a little, father!” 
he said. 

“1m done thinking of ye!” 

“The girls—” 

“1’m done with the bunch of ye!” 

Jerry was angered out of his calm. 

“‘ You’re making a holy show of yourself 
in front of the servants. I’m positively 
ashamed to face them when you're 
around!” 

“Ye would be ashamed to face ’em—I’ll 
grant ye that. Ye ain’t got the guts to 
face no one! Ye can just make up yer 
mind to this—I’ll get good and drunk when 
I want to get good and drunk, and not one 
of ye will be after stopping me. I ain’t no 
ways so stinking drunk as not to know 
what I’m doing, let me tell ye, and I'll 
be doing any damn thing that I damn well 
please to do!” 

They had left him severely alone after 
that. He had felt that they were trying to 
ostracize him in his own home—the castle 
that had been meant to be the home of a 
giant, and of the giant’s sons, whom he had 
expected to be giants. His brain was be- 
fuddled, and there were broken threads of 
things in his mind. An enchanted castle— 
a moon hanging its pointed silver crescent 
—impossible giants—titanic monsters tow- 
ering awesomely, with bodies hard as trees, 
ferocious eyes set far apart in wide golden 
faces, and voices like the voice of the boom- 
ing thunder! 

There were no longer any giants left. 
The drunker he became, the more he brood- 
ed over the desperation of the fact that 
there were no more giants in the world. 
They had mysteriously disappeared from 
off the face of the earth. The men who 
had made themselves powerfully felt were 
extinct. The men who had gone shouting 
paganly with him into the yellowing day- 
break, like gods striding into the glory of 
the morning, had vanished into some re- 
mote, unreachable twilight. Somewhere 
they were standing, forbiddingly and 
Strangely silent, like huge banished ghosts 
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bewitched into titanic granite shapes and 
wrapped in a far, shadowy stillness. 

He wanted to get to them. His place 
was with them, wherever they were. He 
must get to them before he was too old. 
He must be with them while he was still a 
giant! 

He forgot his endeavors to hide his con- 
tempt of his sons. He showed it to them 
openly. He flaunted it at them with a 
savage ferocity. He affected a boisterous- 
ness which was more boisterous than his 
best spirits had ever been. He watched 
them wince at his treatment of them. He 
found a positive delight in their wincing. 
If they were cowards, let them act like 
cowards! 

In those days he wanted to hurt them. 
He wanted them to know that he had the 
power to hurt them. He wanted to make 
them feel something, anything—but to 
make them feel. 

Day after day found him closeted in his 
room, with a glass of whisky always before 
him. A gray twilight was all about him. 
He was sitting, as he invariably sat, in one 
of his big upholstered chairs. His eyes 


were going with an intent pleading from 


one photograph to another. There was a 
dumb yearning in them which even drink 
could not do away with. 

The butler’s knocking at the door pene- 
trated his sodden consciousness. 

“ Mr. Gallagher, sir! Mr. Gerald would 
like to inquire, sir, if you'll have your din- 
ner served up here.” 

“What?” he bellowed. 

The butler spoke faintly through the 
door: 

“ Mr. Gerald would like to inquire, sir, 
if you'll have your dinner served up here, 
sir.” 

“Tl be down for my dinner!” Peter 
yelled furiously. 

He heard the man going away. He stag- 
gered to his feet. He lurched out of the 
room, swaying down the stairs. He reeled 
into the dining room. 

The blaze of lights blinded him. He 
passed his hand over his eyes. He saw, 
then, that they were all seated before him. 
He sensed the hush which had fallen heavi- 
ly at his entrance. 

He fell into his chair without a word, 
knowing that he could not talk. He helped 
himself to the food as it was passed to him. 
His. brain was deadened. He was only 
dimly aware that the low voices of the 
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others had taken up a desultory conversa- 
tion. He could not make out what they 
were saying. He did not look at them, but 
he felt intuitively that they were making a 
pretense of their conversation. 

Suddenly old Peter stopped eating. His 
eyes were fixed with speculative amazement 
on the butler, and his fork was poised in 
mid-air. 

All of them were staring at him as he 
stumbled to his feet. 

“‘ Get —to— hell —out—of—here!” he 
shouted. 

One word came from Jerry: 

“ Father!” 

Somewhere Bob was saying: 

“You girls run along—please!” 

The women were slipping out of the 
room. 

“ Get —to— hell—out—of—here!” he 
shouted again. 

The three menservants stood still. 

Peter, Junior, was at his side. 

“Pater, come on upstairs—there’s a 
good chap!” said the boy. “Come on!” 

The trembling finger of old Peter’s huge 
hand pointed at the menservants. His 
great body swayed drunkenly. 

“Ye heard what I said! 
quick!” 

He saw them scurrying through the pan- 
try door. Young Peter’s hand was on his 
arm, but he shook it off. 

“Pay ’em all—d’ye hear, Jerry? Pay 
every damned one of ’em! I’m through 
with ’em! They can all get out of here 
this very night!” 

His sons’ silence infuriated him. 

“D’ye hear what I said?” 

Through a haze he saw Jerry take a step 
toward him. 

“See here, father!” 

Through the haze he saw Bob standing 
directly behind his older brother. 

“This is going too far—” began Bob, 
but the old man caught at the words. 

“What’s going too far? Don’t ye like 
it? Because, if ye don’t, it’s too damned 
bad about ye! But I ain’t started yet. 
This here’s just a beginning. I’m sick of 
pandering to the lot of ye. I ain’t got none 
to blame for it but meself. I hadn’t ought 
to have stood for yer folderols. Going too 
far, is it? Well, if ye don’t like it, me boy, 
T’ll give ye the privilege of going straight 
to hell!” 

Bob’s small face was startling in its 
whiteness. 


Beat it— 











“D’you mean that?” 
Peter’s anger had been pent up in him 


for an eternity. He had forced himself to 
be patient. He had known his own tem- 
per, and he had done his best to keep it in 
leash; but it was out now. 

“Dye think I look like the kind of a 
man that don’t mean what he says? If ye 
ain’t heard me the first time, I'll say it 
again for ye—if ye don’t like what I do, 
ye can go to hell!” 

He was speaking out at last. He was 
showing them who was master. Never in 
all their days to come should they forget 
that he was master! 

“ And that holds good for every damned 
one of ye!” he roared. “ For all I care, 
ye can pack up bag and baggage and clear 
out of here!” 

He sank back in his chair. His mighty 
arms, crashing down upon the china and 
the glass, sent a hundred pieces splintering 
to the floor. He reached for the decanter 
in front of him, and poured some whisky. 
He did not look at his three sons standing 
there in their bewilderment. In all his life 
his contempt had never reached so great a 
climax as at that moment when they stood 
speechless before him. 

He saw Jerry start for the door. 

“Come back!” he shouted. 

His big hand went into his trousers 
pocket, and he threw a wad of bills upon 
the table. 

“T say come back! Ye can go when 
I’m through with ye! Ye can pay off the 
servants with that—and then ye can go!” 

“T’m not one of your servants!” replied 
Jerry, in suppressed rage, as he stood in 
the doorway. 

He half rose from his chair. 

“Do as I say! D’ye want I should use 
me fists on ye?” 

Without a word, Jerry came back into 
the room and picked up the wad of bills 
on the table. 

Old Peter, too, was silent as he watched 
his eldest son go from the room. He was 
silent as he watched Bob and young Peter 
follow Jerry. 

A sweeping inertia stole over him. His 
huge arms spread themselves out before 
him on the table, pushing aside the china 
and the glass. His big lionlike head, with 
its shaggy mane of iron-gray hair, bowed 
itself heavily upon one of his outstretched 
arms. 

He could not shake off his inertia. Once 
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he raised his head. The squareness of his 
face, with its crude tenacity unmistakably 
hewn on each firm feature, was grayish 
white with the grayish whiteness of granite. 
His blue eyes stared before him, bleared 
and unseeing, and his fingers fumbled for 
his glass of whisky; but the effort was too 
much for him. He could not combat the 
insidious inertia. His head gradually sank 
down again upon his arm, and stayed there. 

The electric light poured dazzlingly upon 
the disordered table, upon the overturned 
chairs, upon the platters of food put down 
in the menservants’ rush from the dining 
room. It showed garishly the carefully 
arranged centerpiece of flowers amid the 
surrounding confusion of upset glasses and 
plates and silver. It showered blazingly 
upon the great body of the man lying with 
his broad shoulders on the table and his 
huge head on his great arms. 

Within the room there was an inundat- 
ing stillness. 


V 


Hovrs later Peter Gallagher awoke. His 
great body stirred. He lifted his head. 
His eyes gazed about him in bewilderment. 
The electric lights—the disordered table— 
the stillness! 

He got unsteadily to his feet, and sud- 
denly it all came back to him. 

Slowly, laboriously, he went over to the 
curtained windews. He pulled back the 
curtains, and pushed open one of the long 
windows. Outside were the clustering 
shadows, the smooth screen of darkness, 
and, in the heavens, the tangled points of 
stars paling ghostly from the blackness. 

He was alone—a giant in his castle! 

At last he had shown his sons who was 
master. He had sent them from him, and 
had asserted his power triumphantly. 

He turned and walked through the room 
and out into the hall. He started up the 
stairs in the flood of electric light that was 
burning everywhere. At the head of the 
stairs, following an unaccountable impulse, 
he went into Jerry’s room, to the left of 
the stairs. The lights flaring there showed 
a disorder of clothes on the bed, on the 
floor, and on the chairs. Standing in the 
center of the room, he realized that Jerry 
had not taken many of his things away 
with him. 

He passed from Jerry’s room into the 
adjoining room, which was Kitty’s. He 
met the same disorder, the same signs of 
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haste, the same amount of personal things 
left behind. 

He took his pipe out of his pocket and 
lighted it. Methodically he went from 
room to room of the large house. In young 
Peter’s room he slowly recognized the fact 
that they meant to come back. They had 
gone to the mainland to humor him in what 
they regarded as a fit of drunken rage, and 
in the morning they would probably be 
there with him again. 

And he had thought that he had shown 
them who was master! 

Weaklings in a giant’s castle—weaklings 
who had not inherited the flesh of his 
sinewy flesh or the bone of his great bone 
—weaklings whom he could not make 
strong—weaklings upon whom he could not 
compel strength! 

If he were actually a giant, he could have 
made men of his sons. 

His mind grew strangely clear. 

He had provided for them from the day 
of their birth. He had always taken care 
of them. He had helped them out of every 
difficulty. He had thought for them and 
worked for them. His home, upon which 
he had spent a fortune, and into which he 
had shrewdly, knowingly, put everything 
he possessed, was to be their splendid in- 
heritance. His sons would never have to 
shift for themselves. There would be no 
incentive, no need, for them to shift for 
themselves. They could drift back again 
into the luxury that he had given them, 
and at his death they could go on in the 
same plane of life. 

He loved his castle, which his wealth had 
magically created for him from the shim- 
mering surface of the sea like an elusive 
fairy thing. 

If he were strong enough, he would make 
men of his sons. Whatever it cost him, he 
would make men of his sons. If he were 
strong enough— 

He had never doubted his strength. He 
was a giant! 

He retraced his steps down the stairs, 
his feet sinking into the thick, muffling 
carpet. Everywhere was that inundating 
stillness. 


He found his way into the cellar. His 


large hand, fumbling along the wall, found 
the electric switch. An orderly array of 
trunks and packing cases and boxes was 
revealed in the light. 

He went about his work deliberately and 
systematically, 
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When he finished it, he had a heaping 
pile of empty wooden boxes and kindling 
wood and excelsior in the center of the 
floor space. 

He stooped to knock the ashes out of 
his pipe. He filled his pipe unhurriedly, 
relit it, and with the same match he bent 
and lit the excelsior. 

For a while he stood there. 

His castle! 

He was a giant! 

Then, very slowly, he walked up to his 
room. 

With a sober calmness he took the silver 
picture frames from the paneled walls, from 
the mahogany table, and from the high 
stiff dresser. He stuffed them into his 
pockets. 

VI 


STANDING on the wharf, Peter could see 
smoke wreathing itself through the lower 
windows of Gelmora Castle. He forced 
himself to watch the smoke—smoke shot 
with flame. 

The dawn was coming into the sky. 

The hush of the dawn—the grasping 
tension of it! 

He stood there with his great body 
drawn up to its gigantic height. His big 
lionlike head, with its shaggy mane of iron- 
gray hair, was held proudly erect. The 
squareness of his face matched the expres- 
sion of crude tenacity that was unmistak- 
ably hewn on each firm feature. His clean- 
cut lips were parted a little. The keen blue 
eyes beneath the shadow of his heavy brows 
were looking out, with a heart-rending wist- 
fulness, across the wide sweep of the bay, 
which was like an even plane of blue-gray 
burnished steel. 

The gray merging of the skies and the 
water—the momentary largeness of their 
spectacular union, which for a stunning 
second covered the visible world with a 
drenching grayness—the slow, sure lighting 
of the skies—the growing intensity of the 
colors—the drawing of the colors from the 
net of grayness into long differing streaks— 
the stir coming over the water in a minute 
rippling — the dim horizon line beginning 
to mark its far separation from the sky, 
and against the palpitating heavens the 
quiet, almost imperceptible drifting of a 
ghostly sea gull. 

Mollie’s soul, white as the sea gull, was 
drifting somewhere near to him on quiet, 
widespread wings— 


























An old rowboat was knocking itself 
against the wooden piles of the wharf. A 
tremor ran through Peter’s big body. There 
was magic in the sea—a thousand times a 
thousand unknowable magics. He felt sud- 
denly that a greater and deeper magic was 
coming to him from the illimitable sweep of 
water. 

His eyes widened. 

A ship was rising on the incoming tide, 
outlining itself, finely etched, masterfully 
adventurous, against the canopying sky; 
and a boat was rowing out to meet it. He 
saw it all happening as he had seen it hap- 
pen in so many dawnings. 

He knew the rowers of that boat—burly 
Irish boys, clean-faced, curly-headed, pow- 
erful of body, exuberant in their own well- 
being; great blond Norsemen, silent but 
for their monosyllables, stolidly proud of 
their strength and of the ancient race from 
which they drew their strength; tall ne- 
groes, broad of shoulder, with their long, 
swinging arms, their apish hands, and the 
melodious crooning of their thick, sweet 
voices. 

Men of his own kind were out there. 
Their distant crooning was wafted to him. 
His place was with them! 

Stepping into the rowboat at the wharf, 
he unfastened it, picked up the oars, and 
fitted them into the locks. His eyes were 
on the other boat—the boat that was row- 
ing out to the ship. He bent to his oars 
with all his great strength. 

The pouring mystical light showered it- 
self upon the bay in a miraculous halo. 

When the sun had burst into the heavens, 
Peter dimly realized that the men in the 
other boat were farther off than he had 
thought. Somehow it seemed that he was 
not getting any nearer to them. 

He kept on rowing. ‘The sweat was 
streaming down into his eyes. His eyes 
were riveted with a savage longing upon 
the boat and the ship, which were always 
just ahead of him. 

He did not know that he had rowed out 
of the bay. He did not know that he was 
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rowing, in his frail boat, into the open vast- 
ness of the ~ea. 

When night came, he leaned back on his 
oars. 

His pulses were pounding against his 
eardrums. He could not think. 

He remembered vaguely that he was 
alone. He was a giant, and there were no 
more giants left in all the world. The men 
who had made themselves powerfully felt 
were extinct. They had mysteriously dis- 
appeared from off the face of the earth. 
The men who had gone shouting paganly 
with him into the yellowing daybreak, like 
gods striding into the glory of the morn- 
ing, had vanished into some remote, un- 
reachable twilight. They were ghostly 
giants, standing forbiddingly and strangely 
silent in a far-off, shadowy stillness. 

He had to get to them. He had to get 
to them quickly. Wherever they were, he 
must get to them. His place was with 
them—while he was still a giant! 

He bent to his oars. 


The second dawning came hesitatingly 
across the skies. 

It seemed to him that there was twilight 
all about him—a shadowy stillness. 


He was crouching in the boat. His tre- 
mendous body was bent double. He could 
no longer hold himself erect. His great 


arms trailed on either side of him. His 
mighty chest was racked with his breath- 
ing. His big lionlike head, with its shaggy 
mane of iron-gray hair, had fallen to his 
chest. His squared face, with the old te- 
nacity still hewn on its firm features, was 
grayish white with the grayish whiteness of 
granite. 

The wide, empty sweep of the sea was 
po an even plane of blue-gray burnished 
steel. 

The frail boat was floating out into the 
greater and deeper magic of the sea. 

He was almost unconscious. 

Very dimly he knew that a ghostly sea 
gull was drifting near to him — drifting 
quietly. 

END 





THE SOWER AND THE REAPER 


Fate plows the furrows, and plants therein 
The seeds of joy, grief, pain, and sin; 

They grow, yield grain, and pass as a breath, 
Reaped by the dark, cold scythe of Death. 


William Hamilton Hayne 














































































































The Lair of the Wild Cat 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE STRANGE ERRAND THAT TOOK 
TWO INTRUDERS FROM THE OUTER WORLD INTO 





A WILD CORNER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 


OSE NORMAN had boarded the 
Pennsylvania Limited at Coal City 
in the early morning. Now, in the 

blaze of noon, she stepped from the rickety 
train to which she had changed at a deso- 
late junction into the squalid little town of 
Pittsmouth, and turned inquiringly to her 
burly escort. 

“Do you know how to get out to the 
Jackson Mine?” she asked him. 

Lane frowned, and, removing his straw 
hat, squinted thoughtfully at their unat- 
tractive surroundings. The town was made 
up of an incongruous assortment of un- 
painted shacks, cluttered about the 
weather-worn station, from which a jaded- 
looking ticket agent eyed them languidly 
through a dirty window. The only other 
inhabitant visible at the moment was the 
grimy driver of a team of mules that were 
hitched to a dilapidated two-seated con- 
veyance standing alongside the platform. 

“I’m going to inquire,” was Lane’s an- 
swer to his companion’s question, and he 
strode off in the direction of the team. 

Rose followed slowly, and listened to his 
conversation with the driver. 

“T know whar ’tis, stranger,” the man 
was saying, when she came within hearing 
distance; “ but I can’t tell you how to git 
thar—less’n you’d like to drive a bargain 
with me to drive you up.” 

‘Lane apprehended extortion, and did not 
hasten to embrace the offer. 

“There must be a spur of the railroad 
running out to the mine,” he reminded. 
“ Otherwise thev wouldn’t have any way of 
shipping their coal.” 

The driver was sightless in one eye— 
which orb remained stationary, always gaz- 
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ing vacantly in the same direction. Now, 
at Lane’s effort to solve his difficulty with- 
out the native’s assistance, the man’s good 
eye lighted resentfully. 

“Sure they’s a switch runnin’ up there,” 
he conceded. ‘“‘ Jackson sends his loaded 
coal cars down every mornin’, and hauls a 
load of empties back; but that trip’s been 
made fer to-day. Anyway ”—his resent- 
ment took on a shade of contempt for such 
a miserly suggestion—“ anyway, if you’re 
aimin’ to take the lady, you wouldn’t ask 
her to be dragged up the side of the moun- 
tain in a dirty coal car!” 

Which was true, Lane acknowledged. 
Besides, he had an expense account, though 
he did not bother to acknowledge that. 
Furthermore, he had intended to drive a 
bargain when he opened the conversation. 

“What ’ll you charge to drive us up 
there, wait a couple of hours, and then 
bring me back to the station?” he asked. 

The lady, he added, merely as a detail 
of explanation, was going to stay at Jack- 
son’s place. 

The man’s good eye swung off reflective- 
ly toward the horizon. Rose, forgetting 
that the one which seemed to stare at her 
so steadily was sightless, repressed the fur- 
tive objection she wanted to make to the 
arrangement. Then, recollecting that the 
stationary optic was useless, she plucked 
hurriedly at Lane’s sleeve. 

“T don’t like him. Let’s find some one. 
else!” she whispered, desisting as the dis- 
cerning eye swung back into focus. 

“Tt’s eight miles each way, but, seein’ 
how I need the money, I’ll make it cheap,” 
said the driver. ‘“ Two dollars for the 
round trip.” 































Aware that the offer left no ground for 
argument, the girl hurriedly presented a 
new suggestion. 

“ But isn’t there some one with a car— 
a Ford or something—whom we could hire? 
Mules are so slow, and you’ve so little 
time!” 

Her last sentence appealed directly to 
Lane, but it was the driver who answered 
it, with a kind of blazing snort. 

“ Car? No car can get over these roads. 
That’s a crazy idea!” 

Lane rendered his decision by picking 
up Rose Norman’s little traveling bag from 
where he had dropped it on the platform, 
and hoisting it up to the front seat of the 
wagon. 

“* All right, cap—two dollars,” he agreed, 
and turned to offer the girl his help in 
climbing over the wheel. ‘ We shall be 
all right,” he assured her indulgently. 

Still she hung back, doubtful. 

“ But I don’t like him!” Her voice was 
so low that even Lane had to bend his 
head sharply to catch her words. “I don’t 
like his good eye any better than his bad 
one. He might drive us straight into a 
nest of cutthroats!” 

Lane shrugged his shoulders. 

“True, but so might any one else we 
happened to hire. He’s evidently the man 
who does this sort of work around here; 
and, as I say, we’ve got to take a chance on 
any one we pick.” 

She yielded, and let herself be helped 
into the rear seat. Lane, settling himself 
beside her, took up the low-voiced conver- 
satien under cover of the creaking and rat- 
tling of the old conveyance as it moved off, 
raising a cloud of black dust in the dingy 
Street. 

“ This isn’t exactly a kid glove country,” 
he reminded her. ‘ Didn’t you know tha 
when you agreed to come?” . 

Her cheeks mantled to a deep shade of 
coral that spread to her eyes, which were 
just now a frigid shade of blue. She sensed 
contempt in his tone—both contempt and 
amusement at her misgivings; but she made 
no further effort to defend them, fearing 
that her voice could not be depended upon 
to remain steady under the sting of her 
escort’s scorn. 

As a matter of fact, his scorn existed 
only in her imagination. He was tolerantly 
amused at her suspicion of the driver, which 
he believed to be without the slightest foun- 
dation; but his opinion of her, on the rare 
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occasions when his attention had left his 
morning newspaper long enough to think of 
her at all, while they were coming out on 
the train together, had been divided be- 
tween candid admiration of her courage in 
tackling this task and uncertainty whether 
she was capable of gauging its perils. 

In silence they eyed the crazy collection 
of sheds that they were passing—a store or 
two, a dance hall, a few dilapidated dwell- 
ings, and a one-story meetinghouse with its 
windows boarded up. 

“ Four saloons,” the girl counted, as 
their conveyance reached the end of the 
row. ‘‘ They haven’t even bothered to take 
down the signs or the swinging doors!” 

Lane smiled. 

“Never bothered to stop the traffic, 
either. Who is there to stop it in a joint 
like this?” 

They swung around a bend that wiped 
the settlement from sight. Ahead of them 
the road wound up into the mountains, a 
narrow, sinuous trail, ridged with gigantic 
ruts, barren of any visible sign of human 
habitation. The sun beat down brazenly, 
and for a long stretch there was no relief 
from its blazing heat. Then, abruptly, 
they plunged into deep forest, from which 
the underbrush crowded up close to the 
wagon wheels on either side. 

As they entered this shelter, the sun dis- 
appeared in a bank of clouds. In the sud- 
den dimness that was astir with the sub- 
dued noises of the woods, the girl was first 
to mention the subject of which both were 
thinking. 

“ Our man Jackson couldn’t have picked 
a more appropriate setting for his lawless 
performances. This is the weirdest, wild- 
est place I’ve ever seen!” she said. 

Lane laughed a little, but this time she 
divined instantly that his laugh was fla- 
vored with kindness. Sitting idle beside her 
in the strong daylight, he had had occasion 
to observe her more closely, and to decide 
that he liked her. Being a married man 
with a half grown family did not prevent 
him from observing and appreciating the 
charm of her profile, the rose-tinted curve 
of her cheek under the dark, plain brim of 
her mannish little hat, and the sheen of her 
hair against the smooth, firm texture of her 
skin. He particularly liked the quiet way 
in which her hands rested together in her 
lap, with the fingers of one curled into the 
palm of the other. | 
“ A villainous sort of joint, isn’t it?” he 
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agreed good-naturedly, casting a glance at 
the surroundings, but quickly returning his 
gaze to her face. “As for this fellow Jack- 
son, he sure is a rogue. Seems there’s no 
end to his dirty transactions. There isn’t 
a doubt but that he got this mine of his 
by an infamous piece of fraud, while he 
was working there as foreman. He hood- 
winked the former owner into signing it 
over to him, while he had him either 
drugged or drunk. I’d sure like to see ’em 
prove it, but I’d hate to see the heirs go 
broke trying to do it. I don’t imagine, 
though, that Jackson can be very popular 
hereabouts. He keeps himself surrounded 
by a crew of cutthroats as bad as himself. 
He won’t hire a decent man, and a decent 
man won’t work there. Whenever the 
mounties happen to ride out through these 
parts, I’ll wager the jailbirds duck under- 
ground like rats into their holes. If you 
were to ask me, sister, I’d say you were 
taking a whale of a chance to come here 
at all. If you don’t like the look of the 


place, when we get there, I advise you to 
climb back into this wagon and travel home 
again with me 

She smiled up at him. She was quick to 
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respond to his friendliness. 

“ But I don’t think I need be afraid,” 
she dissented. ‘I shall have a definite po- 
sition in the settlement—a position com- 
manding a certain amount of respect; and 
I’ve no valuables for any one to rob me of, 
or murder me for.” 

Lane started to answer, and abruptly 
checked himself. 

In the ensuing silence the mules, strain- 
ing up the steep slope, rounded another 
curve in the trail, which brought them into 
an opening where the road lay along a 
jagged ledge. The valley, scarred, barren, 
desolate, sulked down there beneath them, 
reluctantly lighted for a minute by the cop- 
pery sun, only to be instantly shaded again 
by the thickening masses of sluggishly mov- 
ing clouds. Though the view thus momen- 
tarily disclosed covered a wide area of 
miles, it offered no sign of human habita- 
tion or tillage. 

The seat of the wagon was hard. Lane 
frowned as he watched the girl repeatedly 
bracing her body against the shocks with 
which the wheels slipped into ruts, or jolt- 
ed against the rocks that strewed the road. 
He questioned the driver, who had lapsed 
into surly silence. 

“ How far did you say it is out there?” 
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“‘ Eight miles.” 

“And how many miles do you think 
we’ve come so far?” 

“ Oh, about four.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me that we’ve cov- 
ered only half the trip?” asked Lane, frank- 
ly incredulous. 

“T do, sir!” 

There was belligerency in the driver’s 
answer that sobered Lane into thoughtful 
silence. 

The rocky trail wound on and on, while 
the increasing weariness and discomfort of 
the two passengers gradually discouraged 
even their occasional efforts at conversa- 
tion. It seemed hours, bruising to body 
and spirit, before the taciturnity of the 
driver relaxed into encouragement. 

“Tt ain’t much farther now,” he told 
them at last. ‘In a minute or two ye’ll 
be able to see the breaker. Whoa! Whoa!” 

His voice exploded in rising excitement, 
and he jerked the mules to a sudden halt, 
while he got to his feet to peer intently over 
the animals’ backs down into the road 
ahead. 

IT 


“Wuat’s the matter?” inquired Lane. 

Receiving no answer, he vaulted over the 
wheel and strolled forward to see for him- 
self. Impelled by her curiosity, and also 
by a physical craving to move about after 
the cramped discomfort of the wagon, Rose 
followed him. She moved cautiously. An 
instinctive dread had pervaded all her an- 
ticipations since the moment when this ride 
began. She expected to find a coiled snake 
in their way, or a cave-in, where a portion 
of the road had dropped into the mine. In 
this country one was always running into 
cave-ins; but nothing that she conjectured 
prepared her for the appalling sight that 
met her eyes. 

A man’s body sprawled limply in the 
coal-blackened road, its ashen, upturned 
face smeared with the crimson of the pool 
in which it lay. There was something por- 
tentous in the utter passiveness of that mo- 
tionless form, oddly at variance with the 
vivid tint of the crimson pool that seemed 
to deepen beneath their gaze. The pose 
told unmistakably that the man was dead, 
but the terrible freshness of his lifeblood 
asserted indisputably that he had only just 
died. 

Lane gave a slight exclamation of sur- 
prise and consternation. The girl, just at 
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his elbow, found herself incapable of sound 
or movement, transfixed with a spreading 
horror that turned her heart to lead. 

Lane thought to put her away from the 
sight. With a hand on each of her shoul- 
ders, he backed her briskly for two or three 
steps, to a spot where the team hid the 
body from view. As he himself turned 
back to view it, his glance flashed up to 
the driver, who had not stirred from his 
seat. 

“Well, aren’t you going to lend me a 
hand?” he questioned sharply. “ This fel- 
low needs help. He’s dying, if he isn’t al- 
ready dead.” 

The other spat casually into the bushes, 
thereby staining one side of his grizzled 
mustache a rusty shade of brown. 

“He don’t need no help,” he retorted 
calmly. ‘“ He’s done fer. The hellhound 
that done that job never muffed one in his 
life. I ain’t a goin’ to sweat myself up over 
his old carcass. He belongs to the Wild 
Cat.” 

“What do you mean by the Wild Cat?” 
inquired Lane. 

‘““ Aw, the Wild Cat Mine, on the other 
mountain—runs in opposition to Jackson’s. 


If you'll climb in, sir, I can drive around 


him without any trouble. We’re wastin’ a 
lot o’ time!” 

But Lane was already returning to the 
body in the road. 


“What do you take me for?” he snapped. 


“Only a heathen would leave a man like 


this, without at least trying to help!” 

He stooped down, and was hidden from 
the girl’s sight. Impelled by overwhelming 
curiosity and pity, she returned to the spot 
from which he had expelled her; and this 
time he did not send her away. 

“The driver is right—he’s dead,” Lane 
glanced up over his shoulder to tell her. 
“It’s a case of murder, too!” 

His tone and manner encouraged her to 
remain while he raised the body and 
searched the throat and chest and lifelessly 
rolling head for the mortal wound that was 
concealed by the profusion of blood. 

“ Been bleeding from ears and nose and 
mouth,” he commented in a tense voice. 
“Must be a head wound.” 

He shifted the dead man’s shoulders, so 
that his fingers could probe over the surface 
of the head. A moment later he drew the 
girl’s attention to a spot at the base of the 
brain, close above the nape of the neck. 
Concealed in the thick, blood-drenched hair 
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was the mark of a blow—a terrible blow 
that must have delivered instant death, 
leaving its mark clean-cut and deep in the 
broken skull—a mark of curious shape. 

Suddenly, as Lane was about to turn the 
body into a more natural position, Rose 
stopped him. 

“Wait a minute,” she said. 
have a closer look.” 

He waited nervously, frowning over his 
thoughts, but he did not try to hurry her 
long, close scrutiny of the wound. 

Overcoming her instinctive revulsion, she 
even ventured to touch it, tracing its sharp- 
ly cut imprint in the dead man’s thick hair, 
and wiping the stains from her fingers with 
her handkerchief, while she fought the nau- 
sea that threatened to conquer her courage. 
Then she nodded that she had finished, 
wondering all the while if Lane could pos- 
sibly have failed to notice what she had 
seen; but he seemed interested only in de- 
ciding what action he ought to take. 

“Do you suppose I should leave him 
untouched for the police? But I can’t do 
that—I can’t leave him in the middle of 
the road like this!” 

“There aren’t any police here, are 
there?” she questioned practically. 

“‘ Well, some one has to investigate. The 
State troopers will always take over an in- 
vestigation of this kind. The local au- 
thorities in that crazy little town down the 
mountain wouldn’t be likely to amount to 
much; still, there must be a coroner, some- 
where, to be notified.” 

“ The driver said we are nearly at Jack- 
son’s,” she reminded him. ‘“ Wouldn’t it 
be best to drag the man over to that strip 
of grass at the side of the road, and then 
go on to the mine? Jackson ought to know 
who the sheriff and the coroner are, and he 
will surely have a telephone.” 

Lane nodded, accepting the suggestion; 
but before he stooped to lay hands on the 
dead man’s body, he straightened up to ad- 
dress the driver, who sat hunched up over 
loose reins, his good eye harboring crafty 
hostility. 

“Do the mounted police ever come out 
here on cases like this?” 

The passive hostility in the man’s eye 
blazed openly at this, until it kindled the 
whole face into snarling hatred. 

“We take care of our own affairs up in 
these mountains, and the likes 0’ you had 
better ’tend to your own business and leave 
us be!” 


“Let me 
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Lane’s jaw tightened, but without a word 
in reply he bent to his task. He was suf- 
ficiently muscular to accomplish it without 
much difficulty. When the body was suc- 
cessfully moved to one side of the trail, he 
returned in silence to the wagon, where the 
irate driver was already slapping the reins 
over the mules’ backs in undisguised im- 
patience to be off. 

When he reached his place on the seat 
beside the girl, Lane opened a fusillade of 
interrogation, grimly, with the air of one 
who refuses to be evaded. 

“‘ Say, you seemed to be pretty sure who 
killed that man!” He leaned forward and 
spoke directly into the driver’s ear, but 
there was no answer from the front seat. 

“ Do you know who did that job?” 

He touched the bony shoulder in its 
rough flannel shirt. It promptly jerked it- 
self from beneath his fingers. 

“If I know, I ain’t tellin’ the likes o” 
you! Giddap, there—giddap!” 

The mules broke into a shambling run as 
the long whip cracked above their strain- 
ing backs. The forest edged closer, shut- 
ting in the narrow trail, and to the girl it 
suddenly seemed to become a sinister shel- 


ter for unspeakable deeds. Occasionally 
the lower side of the road would fall away 
in a bearded precipice, and they could 
glimpse furrowed wilds below and jagged, 
lonely peaks of other mountains against the 


sky line. The view seemed to have ac- 
quired a malevolent aspect, as a merely 
stupid face can be rendered diabolical by 
an evil, leering expression. 

Their conveyance jolted around another 
curve, which brought them out upon a wide 
plateau containing the massive black hulk 
of a breaker, its siding filled with loaded 
coal cars, its machinery rumbling, its 
squalid settlement of dingy cabins littered 
about at its feet. 

The driver drew rein. 

“Get out here,” he ordered gruffly. 

“ Aren’t you going to drive us across the 
clearing?” Lane questioned in surprise. 

“ No—I dgn’t like the Jackson outfit. 
I'll wait fer you over here.” 

Lane climbed down and consulted his 
watch. 

“Tt’s after four o’clock. We’ve been a 
deuce of a while making this trip. If I 
manage to finish my job here by six, can 
we get back in time to make the night train 
out of Pittsmouth?” 

The man spat over the wheel. 
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“Easy! It don’t take so long goin’ 
downhill,” he said, but his good eye shifted 
under the other’s candid gaze. 

With his characteristic frown across his 
forehead, Lane helped the girl to the 
ground and secured her bag from the front 
seat. Then he turned about, removing his 
hat, while he thoughtfully surveyed the 
scene before him. 

“Where is Jackson’s office?” he inquired. 

“Clear over to the right. It’s the little 
shack you can see from here, on the edge 
of the cliff,” the driver told him. 

Nodding, Lane put on his hat and started 
in the direction indicated, with Rose Nor- 
man trailing a little behind him, stepping 
cautiously, to keep the black, powderlike 
culm from sifting inside her pumps. 

She wore a plain, dark dress, which man- 
aged to exhibit a touch of smartness in the 
white leather that turned back from throat 
and wrist. In the bag that Lane carried 
for her were two pairs of crash knickers, a 
supply of middy blouses, and some plain 
undergarments — nothing more. She had 
conscientiously striven to eliminate every 
feminine accessory that might hamper her 
in the crude setting in which her task was 
laid; but, in spite of these efforts, it was a 
flushed and lovely face, undeniably and in- 
triguingly feminine, that appeared beside 
Lane’s burly shoulder in the door of the 
cabin at the edge of the cliff. 


Ill 


INSIDE the cabin a man was sitting side- 
wise on top of a desk, beside a great 
screened window that seemed to occupy the 
entire end wall of the room. Its huge 
frame inclosed a view of the lonely valley 
below and the jagged mountain on the 
other side. The man’s gigantic figure was 
outlined against this rugged perspective. 

He turned at the sound of their knock. 
Then, seeing them, he rose from the desk 
and came to the door. As he crossed the 
room, the girl made out only his long- 
limbed, big-bodied figure in corduroy trou- 
sers, high boots, and khaki shirt open above 
a sun-browned throat. 

But when he reached the door, so that 
his face was in daylight, she was suddenly 
smitten with a dismay that seemed to come 
from a swift and definite sensation of in- 
competence—incompetence to deal success- 
fully with this man, to fathom any of his 
secrets, or to pierce his invulnerable de- 
fense. She found something unmistakably 
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aggressive in the direct gaze of his dark 
eyes, and a hint of consummate reserve in 
the engaging set of the unsmiling mouth. 
A premonition of failure settled on her like 
a chill, 

Even Lane seemed to sense some un- 
fathomable quality in the man. Rose was 
quick to note the new tone of uncertainty 
that tempered his blustering assurance. 

“TI presume you're the postmaster here,” 
he began. 

He paused until, receiving the other’s 
brief nod of confirmation, he had put down 
Rose Norman’s hand bag and had drawn 
from his inner coat pocket a small leather 
case containing his credentials. 

“ And this is Miss Norman,” he went on, 
before exhibiting the document, “ who is 
to take charge of your office for a few 
weeks, in accordance with the letter sent 
you last week by my superior.” 

His voice halted suddenly as he looked 
up to discover that his supposed listener 
was not according him the slightest atten- 
tion. Instead, the other man’s gaze was 


riveted upon the girl’s wide and rather 
startled eyes. 


Lane was struck to silence by the other 
man’s manner. Standing strangely silent 
in his own doorway, with an inscrutable 
half smile playing across his clean-shaven 
lips, Jackson did not seem to notice when 
the visitor’s sentence broke off, unfinished. 
He was wholly intent upon the girl’s face, 
with its rising flush under his steady gaze. 

He seemed fairly to wrench his gaze 
away when at last he turned his attention 
to her companion. 

“You're a post office inspector,” he di- 
vined with easy assurance. “Well, it’s 
pretty late in the day to make an inspection 
of my office. In fact, it would be impossi- 
ble to do it and get out of here to-night. 
Since you'll have to stay over until morn- 
ing, you’d better postpone the job, at least 
until you’ve had some grub.” 

Lane’s aggressiveness returned in full 
force. 

“Oh, no—I’ll do it right away,” he 
crushed the suggestion. “I can finish the 
job in an hour, if your accounts are in any 
sort of order, and that will give me plenty 
of time to catch the night train out of 
Pittsmouth.” 

“T’m sorry ”—Jackson’s dissent was af- 
fable in the extreme—‘“ but it wouldn’t be 
safe for you to go to-night. I wouldn’t 
furnish you with a team to drive down this 


mountain after dark for any money you 
could pay me.” 

Lane’s irritation was increasing at this 
placid challenge to his authority. 

“ Fortunately, I don’t have to ask you 
for one. The man who drove us up is 
waiting to take me back.” 

An odd light seemed to flame in the in- 
scrutable dark eyes. 

“ Dead sure of that, are you?” 

“T certainly am!” Lane’s tone was 
triumphant. ‘“ You see, I was too wise to 
pay him before he’d completed his contract. 
Hired men never run off without their fee!” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ Right over there.” 

Lane whirled about so suddenly that the 
girl, standing just at his shoulder, had to 
step aside hurriedly to avoid a collision. 
He started to point. Then his arm dropped 
to his side in amazement, for the spot in 
which they had left their team and driver 
was empty! 

“ Why—why!” Lane sputtered, while 
his eyes swept the clearing, which was de- 
serted save for two or three black human 
shapes on foot—miners just out of the un- 
derground, one with the light on his cap 
still burning. ‘ Why, he must have driven 
around behind the breaker to wait. Just 
a minute!” 

Greatly flustered, Lane moved away, his 
head up, his gaze alertly searching the 
length and breadth of the black plateau. 

The man in the doorway laughed, and 
his eyes sought the girl’s with an expression 
of being willing to share an amusing secret. 

“ He’s a good piece down the mountain 
by this time,” he confided, “ and driving 
like hell!” 

“A good piece down the mountain ” 
brought just one picture to Rose’s mind— 
a memory so fresh and appalling that it 
dominated even the discovery of their 
driver’s strange desertion. 

““'We passed a dead man down there in 
the road,” was all the reply she made. 

He sobered instantly. 

“ How far down?” he questioned. 

“ Not far.” 

“What sort of looking man?” he con- 
tinued rapidly. 

“T couldn’t tell—there was such a lot 
of blood. He wore working clothes, black- 
ened from the mines.” 

“Was he a big man?” 

“T think so. His hair was partly gray, 
and clipped quite short.” 
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She shuddered, seeming to see again the 
awful vision of that battered head. 

This last item of information seemed to 
establish some tragic certainty in Jackson’s 
mind. His eyes narrowed, and a silent but 
terrible passion settled into the still lines 
of his face. 

Rose watched him in dread fascination. 
This was the outlaw of whom she had heard 
all manner of tales of villainy; and he was 
being transformed before her eyes from a 
mood of suave good humor to mysterious 
fury at the discovery of a murder which 
both she and Lane had surmised he had 
had some hand in committing, even though 
neither had as yet confided that suspicion 
to the other. 

The change in his face altered the dread 
of failure in her heart to a more terrifying 
dread of something else—something which 
she could not comprehend. Suddenly she 
knew that she must not remain in this 
man’s power. 

“ Climb back into this wagon and travel 
home again with me,” Lane had counseled 
her, and the memory of his suggestion 
surged over her thoughts in welcome relief 
—until she remembered that the wagon and 
its driver were no longer available. 

Then she began to wonder, in deepening 
dismay, if Lane, for all his confident assur- 
ance, possessed one grain of real power with 
which to curb or conquer this man’s treach- 


ery. In the intuitive urgency of her dis-: 


tress she felt that he was utterly powerless 
in Jackson’s hands. 

Lane was returning, but his presence of- 
fered no reassurance. He was still splutter- 
ing his amazement, and the other man cut 
his splutterings short. 

“The lady tells me you passed a dead 
man in the road.” 

Lane’s puzzled annoyance changed to 
alert seriousness. 

“ Oh, yes—I meant to speak of that im- 
mediately, but my driver deserting me in 
this fashion put it momentarily out of my 
mind. Yes, we passed a man who had been 
killed —murdered — not long before we 
found him.” He fastened his glance on 
Jackson meaningly. ‘Our driver identified 
him as some one connected with a mine 
hereabouts, named the Wild Cat—a mine 
run in opposition to yours, I understand. 
I suppose there is a sheriff to report the 
matter to, but I’d rather put it in the hands 
of the State Constabulary. Have you a 
telephone?” 
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“Sorry to refuse, but you can’t use my 
telephone. I’ll take care of this.” 

He pushed past them with scant apology, 
and, stepping forth into the early sunset, 
stood looking out over the empty clearing, 
his gigantic figure silhouetted against the 
fiery sky. 

As if in response to some silent sum- 
mons, another man issued from the breaker 
and came across the clearing. Jackson 
walked to meet him, and they stood for a 
moment in low-voiced conversation. Then 
the other man hurried back the way he had 
come, and Jackson returned to his cabin, 
to be met by Lane’s indignant protest: 

“ You can’t hinder the law in a case like 
this! I’m an official, and you don’t dare 
deny me the use of your phone!” 

Jackson betrayed no trace of responding 
anger, but his reply was firm and decisive, 
like the rest of him. 

“ Hands off, stranger,” was all he said. 

About to enter his cabin, he paused and 
turned back to them from the threshold. 

“ Come in and make yourselves comfort- 
able,” he invited; “or stroll around and 
look the place over, if you prefer.” He 
pulled out his watch. “ My cook will have 
some grub on the table presently.” 

He went inside, and Lane exchanged 
glances with the girl. 

“T think I’ll walk about a bit,” he said 
guardedly, “and see what I can dig up. 
Want to come along?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’ll stay here and 
rest.” 

She watched him amble off toward the 
breaker before she availed herself of Jack- 
son’s invitation to enter the cabin. When 
she did, she found him hastily clearing his 
flat-topped desk of maps and papers, and . 
thrusting them into drawers. He flashed 
her a quick, friendly smile. 

“Make yourself at home,” he directed 
pleasantly, and hastened out, taking the 
same direction that Lane had taken, and 
passing him by without a word. 


IV 


From the open door, Rose watched the 
big man’s figure vanish into the gloom of 
the breaker, to reappear immediately with 
several men in his wake. They disappeared 
almost at once among the shacks, and, left 
alone, she gave her attention to the details 
of this famous outlaw’s habitation. 

Her heart was pounding against her ribs. 
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In the sudden stillness and seclusion she 
became conscious of its steady, violent 
throbbing. Fear again possessed her. 
Panic, which had been momentarily forgot- 
ten in the rush of conversation and inci- 
dents, once more betrayed itself. 

At first her glance was abstracted and 
unseeing, but gradually, as she began to 
observe her surroundings, it became calmer 
and grew critical. Grudgingly she began 
to concede the fact that this cabin pos- 
sessed a crude sort of charm, which unde- 
niably reflected the personality of the man 
who owned it. There was not an ornament, 
not an object, that did not have a definite 
use, and yet the room managed to be at- 
tractive — perhaps because of its profuse 
comfort, in marked contrast to its comfort- 
less setting. The walls looked snug, being 
smoothly lined with heavy tar paper, for 
warmth. Besides the big window behind the 
desk, small ones were strung breast high 
along the two side walls. All of them were 
securely screened, and were thrown open to 
the thickly gathering dusk, for the sunset 
was being rapidly masked by thickening 
clouds. 

There were dozens of books on built-in 
shelves, below the windows—good books, 
most of them in sets. In the deepening 
gloom, the girl rose and sauntered along the 
wall, trailing an inquisitive forefinger over 
their trim bindings. 

At the farther end of the shack stood the 
proprietor’s bed, smoothly covered with a 
brown linen spread and partially concealed 
by a brown burlap curtain. 

Lane returned before she had finished 
exploring. His ill temper had increased. 

“Of all the jabbering jargon!” he 
stormed. ‘“ Not a man that I met, not a 
woman or a kid, could understand a thing 
I asked or give me an intelligent answer!” 
He halted halfway across the threshold, si- 
lenced by the suggestion that he read in 
Rose’s eyes. “Are you thinking ” — his 
voice was lowered curiously—“ that that 
crafty rascal wisens them up to act dumb?” 

“Tt occurred to me that he might.” 

“ Sure he might! He’s as slick as they 
make ’em. When he comes back, I’m go- 
ing to insist on inspecting his books at once. 
The sooner I get to his accounts, the better 
my chances.” lLane’s glance swept the 
room. ‘ He’s got a telephone here some- 
where. I saw the wires.” 

“ There’s another room.” She indicated 
a closed door opposite the one by which 


they had entered. “But I’ve about de- 
cided that the telephone is here.” 

She moved to indicate a small door—ap- 
parently the door of a closet built into the 
wall beside the bed. Lane stepped over to 
it and briskly seized the handle. He pulled 
twice, three times; but the door was locked. 

Drawing a penknife from his pocket, he 
opened a blade, and, with a stealthy glance 
rong the premises, began prying into the 
lock. 

The girl stepped back uneasily, her 
glance shifting nervously between the un- 
guarded doors and windows and Lane’s at- 
tack on the lock. He maneuvered the knife 
with one hand, and tugged repeatedly at 
the small handle with the other. Once it 
seemed to give, and her attention centered 
on his possible success. 

So, to them both, Jackson’s voice broke 
the stillness with terrifying suddenness: 

“ Hands off, please!” 

He had given that command once be- 
fore. Now Lane whirled to face him, 
stirred to flaming defense. 

“You have a telephone concealed here,” 
he accused. “If your dealings are above 
suspicion, why don’t you let me use it, as 
any honest man would?” 

“‘ Because the use you want to make of 
it would upset my plans,” returned Jack- 
son, meeting Lane’s scowl with the unmis- 
takable intention of standing his ground. 

Rose, for some mysterious reason, failed 
to share Lane’s anger. The sudden appear- 
ance of the cabin’s owner embarrassed her 
because he had discovered the visitors in a 
furtive act. Her eyes clung to Jackson’s 
face, trying to gauge the degree of his dis- 
pleasure; and the flush of her humiliation 
mounted when his gaze suddenly swung to 
her face. 

Then his features, evenly stained with 
that pleasing shade of bronze that is a 
blending of the tinges applied by every 
variety of open weather, lost their frowning 
annoyance. It was as if he detected her 
distress, and, in deference to it, proceeded 
to discard the rising quarrel as a thing of 
no consequence. 

“ You must be hungry,” he said, address- 
ing her directly, his tone suddenly warm 
with kindness. “I think our grub is about 
ready. There are water and towels out here 
at the back, if you want to wash up a bit 
before we eat.” 

She followed him, with Lane behind her, 
through the little kitchen, where steaming 
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dishes were being transferred from stove 
to table by a little foreigner in a greasy 
apron, and out to a wash bench outside the 
back door. When they returned to the 
kitchen, chairs had been set for three. 

Lane engineered all the conversation 
during that simple meal. He showed him- 
self eager to mend the breach of a few mo- 
ments earlier, and Rose understood that 
he was furtively delving for whatever in- 
formation their host could be induced to 
give; but Jackson could not be snared into 
any personal admissions. He entered read- 
ily into any discussion of general topics, 
and repeatedly exhorted the little foreigner 
to make every exertion for their taste and 
comfort; but he turned aside with prac- 
ticed proficiency every interrogation made 
with definite purpose. 

Rose, who was Lane’s ally, found herself 
secretly delighting in Lane’s opponent. Ap- 
preciation was a tribute she was incapable 
of withholding from either friend or foe 
who played a skillful game. 

“T shall be obliged to let you put me up 
for the night,” Lane acceded a bit stiffly, 
toward the conclusion of the meal. “I will 


go over your accounts this evening, and try 
to finish up, so that I can get away right 


after breakfast in the morning. [I still 
haven’t the slightest notion why my driver 
went off and left me without being paid.” 

Their host delivered a forkful of bacon 
and potato to its destination. 

* You’re welcome to such quarters as I 
can offer you,” was all he said. 

*“* As for Miss Norman,” Lane continued, 
“since you were expecting her, no doubt 
you have her accommodations arranged 
for.” 

“ I'll look after Miss Norman.” 

Lane waited for a more explicit expla- 
nation—which failed to come. Instead, 
with a quick glance at their plates to see 
that they had finished, Jackson pushed 
back his chair and got to his feet. 

“T have to go across to the breaker. 
Would you both like to come along?” 

Going, to the girl, seemed preferable, 
this time, to being left behind, for the 
cabin’s interior was filled with the gloom 
of the deep, hushed dusk without. As they 
Stepped down from the doorsill into the 
clearing, the ragged world outside present- 
ed an aspect of deepened menace. The lit- 
tle colony of shacks seemed to be trying to 
crowd beneath the massive hulk of the 
breaker, like frightened chickens seeking 
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shelter from the clammy, swirling wind. 
The sun had set, and the sky was shrouded 
with clouds whose shadows obscured the 
distance and spread a black fog across » 
wide plateau. 

Jackson set off briskly in the lead. 

“Td hoped it would still be light enough 
to point out some of the landmarks, but 
the storm we are in for queers that. Never 
mind! Maybe it will be clear in the morn- 
ing. These are the Devil’s Mountains all 
around us—my pals;” and he laughed. 

“Where is the post office?” Lane ques- 
tioned firmly. “I’d like to get busy with 
your accounts.” 

Jackson halted and produced a pocket 
torch, sending its white rays searchingly 
into the dusk about them, before he called 
some one by name. 

“ Shilo!” 

A huge figure shambled out of the shad- 
ows. In the brief gleam of the light, Rose 
— a glimpse of piercing eyes in a Jean 

ace. 

“Take this gentleman to the post office, 
Shilo,” directed Jackson. “ I’ll be over to 
join you presently,” he added, turning to 
Lane. “ Here’s the key. You can let your- 
self in. You take the light, too. -I know 
my way about in the dark.” 

The next instant Rose felt the power of 
his fingers as they cupped her elbow. 

“This way,” his voice directed. “It’s 
getting darker by the second. Watch out 
for the rails! We'll be clear of the tracks 
pretty soon.” 

The force of his strength literally swept 
her off from the siding and onto the crunch- 
ing culm that carpeted the open. It was 
so dark that she could not see his face 
clearly, but the low tones of his voice cut 
into her consciousness with an amazing 
suggestion: 

“ Don’t you think you’d better tell me 
the truth now—who you really are, and 
why you are here?” 

She struggled in silence through a sensa- 
tion of trying to rally her senses and swim 
to safety after an abrupt plunge into deep 
water. 

“ Why—but Mr. Lane has already told 
you,” was what she found to say. 

“ Mr. Lane gave me one or two surface 
details, but he used them to hide the inside 
truth of the matter—which is what I want 
from you.” 

Then he had purposely disposed of Lane 
in order to leave her unsupported against 
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the battery of his questioning! Her re- 
sentment flared, and she was grateful for 
its fire. From the moment when she met 
this man, she had found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to accept him as an enemy. Secretly 
she realized that when she reminded herself 
of his corrupt transactions, as she had done 
more than once, it had been chiefly for the 
purpose of keeping her animosity alive. 
Now, however, her anger quickened her to 
open antagonism. 

“Don’t you know that you insult me 
when you intimate that we are deceiving 
you?” 

Her question quivered and burned, but 
his, in the darkness, came back firm and 
cool: 

* And don’t you know that you insult 
my intelligence when you try to bamboozle 
me with such a shoddy deception?” 

That left her speechless, struggling to 
shake off the support of his hand, which 
proved as unshakable as his calm. 

“You'll only fall if I let you go,” he 
warned. “ You don’t know the way, and 
the ground is rough.” 

She ceased struggling, but remained si- 
lent, while her thoughts grappled with the 
unexpected conditions that she was being 
called upon to face. He had been described 
to her as an uncouth outlaw, and she was 
finding him a gentleman, against whose skill 
and power the crude capabilities of the 
man they had pictured him to be could not 
be measured. The sense of dismay that 
she had first felt when he stood in his door- 
way to receive them returned and quick- 
ened. It was useless to offer him pretexts 
—he smashed straight through them. To 
attempt the planned offensive was out of 
the question. The best she could possibly 
do would be to keep the truth from him, in 
defense of Lane and herself. 

They reached the cabin and found that 
during their absence some one had lighted 
a swinging lamp above the table. As he 
opened the door, and stood back for her to 
enter, its glow spread across the floor, mel- 
low and golden beneath a yellow shade. 
Dark cloth curtains, strung on rings, were 
drawn across the windows, shutting out the 
chill and desolation of the night. A few 
sticks of wood crackled in a round-bellied 
stove. It was an inviting retreat from the 
dreary darkness, but she hesitated at the 
door. 

“Will Mr. Lane come back here when 
he has finished?” she asked. 
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“Yes, when he has finished—to-morrow 
morning. Go in, please.” 

Still Rose hesitated, and her suspicion 
deepened. 

“Where is Mr. Lane?” she persisted. 

“He has been shown to his quarters for 
the night.” 

“But he wouldn’t go there yet,” she 
argued. 

“ He has gone. 
inside?” 

Still she hung back. She wanted des- 
perately to think what she ought to do, 
and instead her mind refused to consider 
anything except a brown wooden clock on 
the mantel, which ticked loudly into the 
stillness. 

She turned back toward her escort, with 
a sudden impulse to attempt flight. As he 
stood one step below her, his head was only 
a little above the level of hers, so that his 
face was very near—near enough for her to 
confront at close range those inscrutable 
dark eyes and that gracious, unsmiling 
mouth. She caught her breath with a little 
gasp. Something seemed to turn in her 
breast as a key turns in a lock, checking 
the blood in her veins and sending its throb- 
bing recoil back through her body. 

Somehow she gathered strength to enter 
the door, to cross the room, and to stand 
casually turning the pages of a magazine 
that lay on the table; but her hands, in the 
lamp’s glow, trembled visibly above the 
printed surface. 

V 


Won’t you please step 


LANE followed the man called Shilo, 
using the pocket torch to keep the sham- 
bling form in view. Farther down the 
clearing, they reached the company store. 
Here Lane, alert for possible treachery, 
played his torch through the glass pane in 
the door and viewed the supplies inside, 
moving the white finger of light inquisi- 
tively about the interior until it rested on a 
little nest of mail boxes at the rear. 

Seeing these, he inserted the key that 
Jackson had given him into the lock, and 
turned it until the latch yielded beneath his 
hand. The door swung inward. Still on 
the watch for any sign of hostility from the 
silent Shilo, he stepped aside and let the 
man go ahead of him into the darkness. 

He was aware that Jackson had not 
wished him to make inspection of the books 
until morning, and he felt a surge of tri- 
umph at having overcome the man’s insuf- 
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ferable assertiveness. Still, he was vigilant 
for anything that might even now block 
his apparent victory. 

“ This way, sir.” The man spoke in- 
telligible English. “I'll have a light in a 
minute. The boss left the books laid out 
for you here.” 

Lane loitered behind until the promised 
light sprang out of the dimness ahead of 
him, revealing a desk that seemed to be 
housed in an inner office. As he came 
through the door, he saw the account books 
piled in readiness. His guide stepped to a 
safe against the wall, and proceeded to lay 
out the stamp supplies and a small strong 
box evidently containing the funds. 

Lane stood frowning thoughtfully on the 
assortment, checking up the articles to as- 
sure himself that nothing was being kept 
back. 

“ Tell your boss to come down here and 
help me as soon as he can,” he ordered his 
companion. 

But the click of the lock was his only 
answer. Shilo was gone! 


Lane sprang for the door that had sud- 
denly closed between himself and the outer 
storeroom; but he knew that he was too 


late. It was a stout door, he found, 
equipped with a heavy automatic lock. 
With a desperate feeling of bafflement, he 
turned back to the room in which he stood, 
and discovered it to be windowless. Evi- 
dently this was the retreat of the boss of 
the mine—a place where he could come to 
keep his books and count his money, safe 
from the danger of spying eyes. 

A hope trickled through the captive’s 
mind that this imprisonment was merely a 
precaution for his own safety, and that 
Jackson would presently come to join him 
here and insure his release. Then his 
‘glance, delving into the farthermost 
shadowy corner, discovered a bed and a 
washstand, and these destroyed his final 
hope. He sensed to a surety the very thing 
that the mine’s audacious owner was at that 
moment telling Rose Norman—that he had 
been “ shown to his quarters for the night.” 


VI 


THE one-eyed driver of two weary mules 
cursed his team up the hilly half mile mark- 
ing the end of their journey, the last half 
hour of which had been made in almost 
total darkness. 

“Giddap, damn ye! All petered out, 
be ye? Well, som I. G’wan!” 
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Under the lash of his whip they took 
the final incline at an awkward gallop that 
brought them, at length, to where yellow 
light shone thickly through filthy windows 
in the black frame of a shack. 

The one-eyed one descended stiffly, and, 
lurching over to the building, knocked 
smartly before pushing open a ramshackle 
door. It opened into a room containing a 
disheveled bunk in one corner, while in the 
foreground there stood a table strewn with 
empty bottles and the scanty remains of a 
meal. Seated at the table, facing the 
newcomer across it, and eying him with 
bloodshot glances, was a man—or was it a 
beast? 

He of the single orb closed the door and 
stood leaning against it, regarding the other 
expectantly. The man at the table greet- 
ed him eagerly. 

“ Meet ’em, Ginger?” he inquired, his 
words coming thickly through bloated lips 
that showed purple in the tangle of his 
beard. 

“Yes, sir—met ’em, druv ’em up, and 
left ’em there.” 

The driver made the assertion proudly, 
and received the other’s approbation. 

“Good! Pair of saps, weren’t they? 
No trouble hookin’ ’em, I reckon?” 

“Well, none to speak of. The man 
didn’t take long to snap me up on the 
price; but the girl—she was shy o’ me. 
Didn’t want—” 

“ The girl!” 

The big form scrambled to its feet and 
stood sprawling forward across the table, 
bracing itself with hairy paws outspread on 
the greasy wood, blinking with the look of 
a drunken man making an effort at self- 
control. 

“ Girl! Do you mean to say that one 
o’ them was a woman—a regular woman?” 

“The new clerk was a woman, sir—a 
young one, and devilish pretty—” 

“ A woman!” The words came out in 
a mighty roar that cut Ginger’s description 
short. ‘ You mean to tell me you took 
him a woman? By God, I'll break your 
fool neck! You took him a woman—in 
this hell of a man’s country? You gave 
him a woman—when I want to slit his 
throat?” 

The hairy hands were lifted and came 
pawing forward as their owner lurched from 
behind the table. 

“So you gave him a woman, and a devil- 
ish pretty one! Well, by all that’s holy, 
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he’ll keep her just as long as it takes me 
to get there! And as for you—” 

“Them was yer orders, sir. I—” 

The big man’s huge fist crashed through 
the other’s feeble defense, and the mes- 
senger dropped before his master, with one 
glazed eye staring sightlessly up at the great 
form that stepped across his body and 
lunged out into the night. 


VII 


Rose NorMAN was conscious of Jack- 
son’s footsteps behind her, as he followed 
her into the cabin. Then, as he did not 
speak, and as she found herself unable to 
endure the suspense of silence, she turned 
and looked up to meet his eyes. 

At her glance, he smiled. It was a friend- 
ly thing, that smile of his, flashing white 
in the sun-burned mask of his face—a 
magnetic thing that drew a distinct and 
undeniable liking for him out of the re- 
luctance of her thoughts. 

“Sit down,” he invited pleasantly, 


“while I have a smoke.” 
She complied, sinking slowly into the one 
rocking-chair the room contained. 


She 
watched him as he went to the mantel and 
took down an earthenware tobacco crock 
from its place beside the wooden clock. She 
continued to watch his long brown fingers 
as they tucked the tobacco into the bowl 
of his pipe; but for some reason she found 
it impossible to meet his eyes. 

He stretched his long figure at ease in a 
faded morris chair, facing her. She 
searched her mind in desperation for some 
commonplace topic of conversation with 
which to veer away from the one he had 
begun out there in the dark. Then she 
heard his voice, and she realized, through 
rising dismay, that he was not to be divert- 
ed from his purpose. 

“Now that you have such an excellent 
opportunity, don’t you want to answer those 
questions of mine? Who are you, and why 
have you come here?” 

Her eyes fluttered up to his, and were 
driven down again by the directness of his 
glance. 

“ But you already know, Mr. Jackson,” 
she countered. 

He shifted one corduroy-clad leg over 
the other, regarding his own movement 
with an odd narrowing of his eyes that 
gathered a little network of lines at their 
outer corners. His lips, too, tightened visi- 
bly about the stem of his pipe. 
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“All right,” he encouraged quietly. 
“Go ahead and tell me what I know.” 

“That I am the new postmistress. You 
were notified that I was being sent here to 
act as your assistant temporarily, and to 
start a postal savings bank for your min- 
ers. As for Mr. Lane, he is an inspector.” 

His answer came so promptly that it was 
as if her tremulous tones ran straight into 
his steady ones. 

“ Miss Norman, it will be much pleas- 
anter for both of us if you do not try to 
lie to me!” 

She sat very still, with her hands lying 
motionless in her lap. This man’s stark 
candor robbed her of every familiar re- 
source. She was used to lying when a lie 
answered some useful purpose, but she was 
powerless to make a falsehood convincing 
to him; and to tell him the truth would be 
betrayal. Besides, in the face of his charge, 
she scorned to yield her will to his. 

“T have told you all I know,” was what 
she finally said. 

Though she forced herself to meet his 
glance while saying it, her eyes dropped al- 
most instantly before the amusement that 
mingled with contempt in his. 

“All right, dear lady!” He accepted 
her statement without a trace of anger. 
“ Only, before this night is over, I shall ask 
you to remember that I offered you the 
chance to lay down your hand. If you had 
done it, I’d have put my cards on the table. 
You’d find this game easier to play in part- 
nership with me than in opposition to me, 
because my cards are a darned sight higher 
than yours; and you’ve got to play the 
game now that you’re here. There’s no 
getting out of it; and it isn’t at all the same 
game you came expecting to figure in.” 

Her face had gone white in the shadows. 

“ What—what do you mean?” she ques- 
tioned faintly. 

“That’s what I shan’t tell you—unless 
you care to change your mind and come 
across with the truth.” 

She did not reply, but sat in silence while 
he waited for her answer. 

Then he changed the subject, in quiet 
acquiescence to her decision. 

“I’ve been wondering how a girl of your 
caliber happens to be-doing a job like this,” 
he said. 

Her flush mounted at the tone of his 
question. 

“You mean that I’m not suited to my 
job?” 
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He nodded, the movement of his head 
stirring the rampant forelock of dark hair 
that rose above his forehead. 

“ That particular phase of your job,” he 
amended, “ that makes you live lies, when 
you were made for the truth.” 

His last phrase, with the tribute that it 
carried, closed warm and comforting about 
her suddenly humbled pride. This man’s 
approval was desirable to her. She did not 
want it to be, but it was. She felt herself 
strangely close to tears, without being able 
to understand why she should be; but she 
strove to defend herself against his censure. 

“I don’t have to live lies, but there are 
sometimes certain details in connection 
with my assignments that I am not at lib- 
erty to talk about. As for my work, it was 
the first chance that I could find to earn 
my living, after I was left alone to take 
care of myself. Mr. Lane’s superior was 
an old friend of my father’s. The week 
after father died, he came to see me and 
suggested that I should study for the civil 
service examinations. I wasn’t fitted for 
anything else, so I followed his advice; and 
as soon as I had passed, he pulled what 
wires he could to get me into a good posi- 
tion. Occasionally I am required to fill in 
on assignments like this.” 

He was thoughtful for a minute after she 
had finished. 

“So your father’s friend pulled what 
wires he could to get you into a good po- 
sition,” he repeated; “‘ and in the perform- 
ance of duty you are sometimes required 
to fill in on assignments like this—being 
sent to a forsaken wilderness to work for 
the most notorious outlaw in Devil’s 
Mountains! Oh, yes, I hold a respectable 
position,” he went on. “ I’m a mine owner, 
and a pretty big man, in my way. I’m 
postmaster, because I’m the only man in 
the settlement with enough intelligence to 
fill the job. Only two kinds of men drift 
here—ignorant riffraff who don’t care where 
they live, and men who can turn their time 
into big profits. I am a man of power 
here, because I am not afraid to go after 
anything I want, and usually I am strong 
enough to get it; and your ‘ good position ’ 
requires you to come here to work for me! 
Oh, no, Miss Norman, it isn’t good enough! 
It won’t do! The Post Office Department 
doesn’t do things that way. But you are 
here—that, at least, is one fact we can’t 
quarrel over. You are here as my guest 
for the night; but whoever it was that sent 
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you, don’t ever again count him as your 
father’s friend!” 

As if impelled by terrible thoughts gath- 
ering in her mind, she had slowly risen to 
her feet while he talked, and, unconscious- 
ly, her hand had fluttered upward until it 
rested with spread fingers across her breast. 
Assured of her position, of Lane’s protec- 
tion, she had failed to face her situation, 
as this man had just outlined it, until now. 

Cuddling the bowl of his pipe in the 
palm of his hand, he watched her, his eyes 
seeming to follow the startled trend of her 
thoughts. Her heart was beating furiously, 
but her eyes met his glance, and in it they 
recognized a quality that gave her a cue 
upon which to base what developed into a 
desperate appeal. 

“You may be all that you’ve said,” she 
told him, “ but I am perfectly certain that 
I can trust you!” 

She felt a little pleased with herself after 
She had said it. Without directly planning 
to do so, she had paid him a compliment 
that might kindle a spark of friendliness 
in him. She wanted him to be friendly; so 
his response flung her expectancy into 
amazed consternation. 

“ There is no more truth in that than in 
the other things you’ve been telling me; 
but Fl tell you the truth, and it’s this— 
you’re trying to flatter me into playing the 
gentleman. Down in your heart you don’t 
trust me at all. You don’t believe I have 
a scruple on earth. Well, I have—scruples 
that you haven’t. For one thing, I tell the 
truth. If I care to commit a crime, I go 
ahead and commit it, but I don’t lie about 
it, either before or afterward. As for you, 
you had no business to come to a place 
like this. There are bigger issues coming 
to a crisis in these mountains than you 
know anything about. That dead man you 
passed in the road—” 

He paused. White-lipped, she took up 
his sentence. 

“ Did you find out who he was?” she 
asked. 

“T did. He was the assistant foreman at 
the Wild Cat Mine. ‘That is the oldest 
mine in this part of the country, named in 
the days when wild cats yowled and men 
sank the first shaft. It is owned by a man 
named Stollard. They call him the Wild 
Cat, and he lives up to his name. He'll 
revenge the murder of his foreman, and no 
man in these mountains will dare to inter- 
fere with his plans!” 
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“So that’s why you wouldn’t have it re- 
ported to the police!” She had found a 
flaw in the imperturbable surface of his 
strength, and her pride still smarted from 
the thrusts of his unerring discernment. 
“ That’s why none of you will permit any 
attempt at justice! You are all afraid of 
this—this Wild Cat. What kind of a place 
is this, anyway, and what sort of a man 
are you?” 

Again he shifted one long leg over the 
other in unruffled tranquillity. 

“ That, dear lady, you would have been 
wiser to find out before you came!” 

“Do you mean that you would harm 
me, or see me come to harm, just because 
I happen to be placed temporarily in your 
power?” 

His eyes twinkled as he lowered them to 
contemplate the pipe in his fingers, and she 
thought that his lips were finding it diffi- 
cult to retain their gravity. 

“That’s absurd,” he objected mildly. 
“You yourself just told me that you are 
perfectly certain you can trust me.” 

“T did say that’’—her anger flamed 
under the prod of his irony—“ but I pre- 
sume I might be mistaken.” 

“You bet your life you might!” He 
caught the contagion of her anger, and his 
coolness melted at last. He got to his feet 
and stood towering above her, his smolder- 
ing eyes regarding her resentfully, while 
his hands dumped the ashes from his pipe 
and laid it on the shelf. ‘“‘ You’ve been 
mistaken a number of times to-day,” he 
told her tensely; “but you won’t be mis- 
taken if you’ll begin to get it into your head 
that you’ve got yourself into an honest- 
to-God scrape!” 

She was beside herself with fury. 

“TI despise you,” she stormed up at him, 
“but I am not afraid of you—not in the 
least! I don’t fear any man who lives in 
fear of another.” 

He laughed shortly. 

“ Little fool!” he exclaimed impatiently. 
“Tt isn’t I that you need to fear.” 

“Who is it, then?” she questioned. 

But he shook his head. 

“Why bother to explain? If your in- 
tuition doesn’t tell you to trust me, then 
nothing that I can say will ever make you 
do it.” 

He stood thoughtful for a minute, gaz- 
ing down unseeingly at the lamp’s rays 
across the floor; and it was as if she saw 
his anger drop from him like a garment. 


“ As long as you have solid ground to 
stand on,” he began quietly, “ you are wise 
not to put your faith in any man; but 
when the ground caves in, it’s a good idea 
to take a look around, pick out your man 
to trust, and stake your chances on him. 
Your ground must have caved in to-day, 
didn’t it, when the fellow you hired to drive 
you up here broke his word and left you 
stranded?” 

So he was still trying to break down her 
silence! 

“It did,” she admitted smoothly; “ but 
you see I haven’t been able to find any 
man I think I can trust. This time I am 
telling the truth!” 

She met his gaze, and at last she did not 
have to flinch. She had scored. She knew 
that the quick way in which he dropped 
his lids was a move to cover the pain in 
his eyes. When he opened them again, he 
had managed to conceal the hurt. 

“Tf you should find such a man before 
morning, would you be enough of a sport 
to admit it?” 

“ With all my heart!” 

He bowed grimly and turned away. She 
watched him moving about the cabin, going 
into the kitchen and coming back, delving 
into the chest of drawers at the foot of his 
bed, emptying his pockets of various arti- 
cles, apparently making casual preparations 
for departure. When he had completed 
them, he left without a word, pausing long 
enough on the threshold to remove and 
pocket the key that was in the lock. He 
made no explanation for doing it, and she 
needed none. It rendered her powerless to 
lock his door against him. Evidently he 
thought that she would be likely to do so 
if she could. 


Vill 


WHEN he had gone, a growing disquiet 


possessed the girl. She crossed the room 
to one of the windows that faced the forest 
at the back of the clearing. Pushing back 
the curtains, she pressed her face against 
the screen, in a vain effort to discern some 
definite outline in the blackness of the 
night. It was utterly dark out there, and 
silent, save for the stirring of the leaves 
in the breath of a whimpering wind. 
Night here was primitive. It reminded 
her of Jackson. It was mysterious, omi- 
nous, and, like him, it seemed to dominate 
everything with its silent power. Like him, 
too, it possessed a crude quality of candor. 
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It made no secret of the violence that lurked 
in its shadows. 

While she stood there, the murmur of the 
leaves deepened and quickened to hurried, 
excited patterings, like evil, rushing foot- 
steps in the blackness of the night. The 
threatened rain had come! As its wet 
breath struck her face with a little inrush- 
ing gust of wind, she shivered and turned 
away, drawing the curtains closely into 
place behind her. 

Facing the lighted room, her glance 
caught a blue glint on the table that she 
had not noticed before. It lay half con- 
cealed in the shadow of a book, and Jack- 
son must have surreptitiously thrust it 
there just before he left. It was for her 
defense! 

She went over and took it up with re- 
luctant fingers. She knew enough about 
firearms to discover that it was loaded. She 
wondered, as she always wondered when 
the thought came to her mind, if, under 
pressure of necessity, she would have the 
courage to use a pistol. She sensed that 
she was at last facing that test—that Jack- 
son would not have left the weapon unless 
he were certain of her need of it; and her 
terror deepened within her as the storm 
deepened outside the cabin. 

She replaced the weapon on the table. 
Then, with pulses drumming, she waited, 
tense and expectant, for some incompre- 
hensible disaster. 

Seconds passed like hours. 

The rain was beating down upon the roof 
like a flood of blows, drowning out all other 
noises, until another sound stealthily crept 
into its furor —a sinister, stirring sound. 
Some one was moving with cautious foot- 
steps outside the shack. ; 

It was not Jackson. Jackson would take 
no pains to silence his coming. 

Rose waited, her eyes on the door. She 
watched it swing open noiselessly. She 
waited again, while her heart seemed to be 
pounding her body to pieces with the fury 
of its beating. 

For a long moment she waited before a 
man skulked in out of the darkness — a 
man, or was it a beast? 

He ogled her for a moment with blood- 
shot eyes, giving most of his attention to 
an effort to fasten the door, which he had 
pushed shut behind him; but Jackson had 
removed the key. Finding no means to 
secure the fastenings, the intruder aban- 
doned the effort, though he moved into the 
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room with a guarded sidelong motion and 
frequent backward glances at the unlocked 
door. 

Rose watched him, taking in the hideous 
details of him—his tangled beard, his hat- 
less, shaggy head, his mouth, with purple 
lips that disclosed discolored stumps of 
teeth, the filthy garments that could not 
conceal the powerful build of his great 
frame. 

His glance burned into hers. She could 
not have been a woman and have failed to 
recognize the brand of evil in his eyes. 

She tried to scream, to call Jackson, 
through a throat that had become para- 
lyzed with fear. Suddenly she knew that 
he alone was able to contend with this ter- 
rible enemy. Lane, wherever he was, would 
be powerless. 

She remembered the pistol. Did his 
leaving it for her mean that Jackson was 
not going to return to her aid? Had he 
left her alone at the mercy of this maraud- 
ing brute? 

She reached out dartingly for the glis- 
tening bit of metal, but her fingers were 
numb and leaden, powerless to feel the 
weapon or to grasp it. 

Then she saw him! Jackson’ seemed 
simply to materialize from nowhere. The 
door was open, and he was there on the 
threshold. She glimpsed his frown under 
the rampant forelock of dark hair above 
his forehead. 

He had made no sound, and yet the 
other man seemed to sense that he was 
there. The intruder whirled to meet his 
enemy, and, on the instant, the girl felt her 
whole body wrenched by the shock of her 
start as one shot and then another explod- 
ed the stillness of the room. 

Things happened so swiftly, after this, 
that she could scarcely grasp their signifi- 
cance. She knew that Jackson had leaped 
aside and escaped those two blazing flashes; 
that before there was time for a third he 
had flung himself across the space between 
himself and the stranger with the clawing 
fury of an enraged beast; and that the 
pistol flung from the creature’s grasp came 
spinning across the floor to rest at her feet. 

Then the two were at it, with deadly, 
terrible intensity. Crouching behind the ta- 
ble, Rose knew, in her sickened conscious- 
ness, that she was about to witness un- 
thinkable, unbearable things. 

She had never seen men battle with 
naked fists before. She had never seen a 
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man go into a fight with deliberate intent 
to kill; but the deadliness of this struggle 
was unmistakable. She saw that two mon- 
strous hates had come to grips after long 
delay. 

She covered her eyes. Then, unable to 
endure the suspense, she uncovered them 
to view the combat in ever deepening hor- 
ror. Again and again she raised her arm 
across her eyes to shut out the shocking 
cruelty of the sight before her, with strain- 
ing hope that when next she ventured to 
look the combat would have swung to favor 
the man for whom she found herself un- 
consciously whispering a continuous, bab- 
bling sort of prayer. 

But even to Rose’s inexperienced eyes, 
the contest remained an alarmingly even 
one. As the possibility of an ultimate tri- 
umph for the loathsome invader forced it- 
self upon her consciousness, she knew, in a 
flash of understanding, that it was precisely 
for such a contingency that the pistol had 
been left for her to use. Jackson had fore- 
seen that desperate possibility, and had in- 
sured her safety against it. 

The memory of her outspoken distrust 
of him burned her like a flame. She 
watched him fighting for his life, his face 
contorted, his muscles straining, and the 
great hairy hands of his enemy reaching 
for the brown flesh of his throat. Some- 
thing primitive within her suddenly shat- 
tered the tightly woven civilization that 
had curbed all her insignificant comings and 
goings of the past. Never again would she 
need to question her ability to kill a man! 

A wild power surged through her fear, 
and her hand had grown quite steady when 
she grasped the pistol and took aim, slowly 
and carefully, so as not to miss the mark. 
She edged two or three steps around the 
table, to get closer to her victim. She felt 
that she could press the gleaming barrel 
against the shaggy mane, if only it were 
possible to get close enough. She must get 
close, for only an expert marksman could 
chance shooting from even a short distance, 
when the two swaying bodies were inter- 
locked in their desperate struggle. She 
edged closer still— 

And was halted by Jackson’s voice. Even 
in the throes of combat, he divined what 
she was trying to do. His words were 
strained and broken by his exertions, and 
he did not even glance in her direction; 
but she knew that it was to her he spoke. 

“ Don’t—do that! Be a sport!” 


Again she felt a flaming consciousness 
of his contempt, which died down into 
ashen despair. She knew now that the 
struggle had to go on to a finish. “ Being 
a sport ” meant just standing by and seeing 
the stronger man win. 

Sick and trembling, she watched with 
wide eyes that followed every movement, 
fascinated by the very horror of what was 
taking place. 

And so she noticed that the unshaven 
giant was striving to get hold of something 
that bulged through the cloth of the hip 
pocket in his trousers. Between furious 
blows, and during racing seconds when he 
broke loose from a clinch, his grimy hand 
flew questioningly behind him, never dar- 
ing to remain long enough to obtain the 
thing it sought. 

A coolness was settling upon her now. 
It was as if the fiery tumult within her had 
burned itself out, leaving her very keen, 
very sure of herself and of what she might 
and might not do. Since Jackson had re- 
fused the unfair advantage she sought to 
give him, she could at least prevent his 
enemy from winning by similar means. 

She watched for her chance, darting for- 
ward at a moment when the great back was 
toward her, and making a pass for the bulg- 
ing pocket. Luck favored her, and she 
succeeded in drawing out the weapon it 
contained. 

Having done so, she gazed in growing 
wonderment at what she found in her 
hands. Staring at it, she forgot for a sec- 
ond even the struggle that was becoming 
tragedy within the room, absorbed by the 
amazing certainty that took shape in her 
mind from the strange instrument she held. 
Momentarily she forgot everything but her 
appalling recollection of the dead man in 
the culm-stained road, and his close- 
cropped, graying head, as Lane had turned 
it for her to see the wound. 

Her thoughts were jerked back to the 
present by a crash that settled slowly into 
momentous silence. A filthy mass of rags 
and flesh lay quiet on the floor, and Jack- 
son, with a swift hand outflung against the 
wall, steadied himself from the plunging 
blow with which he had felled his enemy. 


IX 


Rose’s gratitude, her utter relief, flooded 
every other thought from her mind. Sh: 
tried to speak and could not. She watched 
him, battered and disheveled, intently 
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studying the creature at his feet. Then 
he raised his eyes to hers. 

“T’ve never had a good look at him be- 
fore,” he said. 

That started a question to which she had 
hitherto given no thought. 

“Who is he?” she asked. 

His smile was a trifle twisted, and he 
passed his fingers exploringly over the pur- 
ple marks that were blackening the flesh 
of his throat. 

“The man you came to work for,” he 
told her. ‘“ The man you think I am.” 

“« Jackson?” 

“ Jackson.” 

“You say that this is Jackson?” Her 
voice sounded strangled. ‘“ Then who— 
then who are you?” 

He laughed a little mirthlessly. 

. “ Dear lady, I am the Wild Cat,” he told 
er. 

She nervously moistened her lips with 
her tongue. 

“T don’t understand how that can be!” 

“T am Neil Stollard, and this is the 
Wild Cat Mine.” 

“ But — do you mean that our driver 


brought us here purposely, when he had 
promised to take us to Jackson’s place?” 


“ Exactly. He was in Jackson’s pay. 
Your coming was announced; but it didn’t 
fool an old bird like Jackson, any more 
than it fooled me. He conceived this ex- 
cellent plan to avoid your visit, and at the 
same time to turn it into a joke on me, for 
there’s no love lost between him and my- 
self; but, you see, he thought you would 
be a man. When his driver went back and 
told him you were a woman, I can picture 
the row!” 

She felt the flush that raced upward from 
her throat. 

“ Do you mean that my being a woman 
brought him here to-night.” 

“ Posthaste.” 

“ Do you mean that it was I who brought 
about this fight?” 

He nodded, and then smiled suddenly; 
and his smile melted something that had 
frozen hard and tight about her heart. 

“Ts it ever anything but a woman that 
men fight over the way we fought to- 
night?” he said. 

“ But why did you take such a desperate 
chance? He tried to shoot you in the first 
place, and he didn’t fight fair. Where 
were your men, that they didn’t come and 
run him off your land?” 
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“JT can’t make you understand that this 
had to be fought out without interference, 
man to man—that it was the one and only 
way to settle our score. My men knew 
better than to interfere, and your man Lane 
I put out of the way, where he couldn’t 
come bustling in; but you—I had to let 
you in on it. You were the bait. It was 
you he came for. He would have skulked 
around the premises all night without show- 
ing himself until he found you—to take you 
away from me.” 

She stood thoughtful. 

“But you told us you were Jackson!” 
Her voice sounded a note of triumph. “ If 
you had told us the truth, we’d have done 
the same by you, and there would have 
been no misunderstanding.” 

“Wrong again!” he corrected. “ Lane 
asked me if I was the postmaster, and I 
told him yes. If he’d asked whether I was 
Jackson, I’d have said no. After that he 
was so confoundedly overbearing that I 
wouldn’t tell him anything. He must have 
found out for himself by now. He’s been 
shut up long enough with my books, and 
there’s nothing wrong with them. As to 
you,” he continued, “I told you that be- 
fore this night was over I would remind 
you that I had offered you a chance to lay 
down your hand. If you had used your 
head and summed me up as a white man, 
and then had courage enough to trust your 
judgment, I’d have told you the whole tale. 
Since the cat is out of the bag, I wonder 
if you'll answer my questions now!” 

She nodded. 

“T think I did sum you up as a white 
man, but I still thought you were Jackson, 
and I didn’t dare to give our game away. 
Mr. Lane and I both work for a lawyer in 
Coal City. He is Mr. Lane’s superior, and 
he is the man who offered me a job when 
my father died. Those facts were true; 
but he is not connected with the Post Office 
Department. Mr. Lane posed as an in- 
spector simply to get at your books—that 
is, Jackson’s books—and I studied and 
passed the civil service examinations some 
time ago on purpose to be able to fill post 
office positions, where I could get at infor- 
mation that my employer happened to 
want. In this case he wants to prove that 
Jackson’s title to his mine was secured by 
fraud. The real heirs are going to put up 
a big fight to win it back.” 

Stollard’s glance dropped to the uncouth 
mass at his feet. 





























































































































“T have a hunch you'll be able to get 
your proofs without much trouble. The 
story hereabouts is that the one-eyed team- 
ster who drove you up here was the only 
witness to that mysterious transaction when 
Jackson got his employer to sign away the 
mine; and I’d be willing to bet a pile of 
money that Jackson and his one-eyed 
henchman aren’t on very amiable terms 
just now. If I can help you in the matter, 
I'll be glad to do so. As for this crook ”— 
he touched the sprawled figure inquisitively 
with the toe of his boot—“ he’s a long way 
from being dead — more’s the pity! I'll 
have some of my men put him across the 
line, where his gang can come and get him.” 

Stollard made to move toward the door, 
but halted abruptly, his gaze caught fast 
to the girl’s hands. She was still standing 
beside the table, and still holding the in- 
strument that she had filched from Jack- 
son’s pocket during the fight. He pointed 
toward it, controlling himself with an effort. 

“Where’d you get it?” he wanted to 
know. 

She told him, holding it out to him in a 
trembling hand. 

He came and took it, and she watched 
his brown fingers passing over it while he 
studied it through those curiously narrowed 
lids. It was an odd implement, with one 
end tapering into an ordinary screw driver, 
while the opposite end of its stout wooden 
handle thickened into a hammer—an ef- 
ficient-looking hammer with a heavy eight- 
sided head, one corner of which was broken 
away. It was a handy implement for a 
mining man to carry—one that fitted snug- 
ly into a deep pocket, and that might an- 
Swer a score of innocent needs every day. 

But Stollard’s lips were tight when he 
looked up from it to meet her gaze. 

“See anything peculiar about this?” he 
asked. 

She nodded, staring back at him, probing 
his expression in an effort to discover if 
their thoughts were the same. 

“The head of that hammer,” she told 
him, “ would fit exactly into the mark in 
the dead man’s head!” 

“ Good!” He reached out impulsively, 
and patted her shoulder with a little pres- 
sure of approval. His praise glowed 
through her like wine. “It’s the same 
mark that I have found on the heads of two 
other men who went out from here and 
never came back alive. Those men are in 
their graves, but we still have Swartz’s body 
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to prove it by. Oh, God, but I’ve watched 
and lain low and waited for evidence like 
this! Now we'll call in the troopers. This 
is the job that brought me here in the be- 
ginning—to run Jackson and his dirty gang 
out of these mountains. Well, I’ll run him 
out now—straight to the electric chair! 
He won’t wake to new devilment to-mor- 
row, after all. He won’t even get across 
the line to-night!” 

He sprang to the door, and his customary 
coolness had vanished in a blaze of anger 
and excitement. 

““Ganzy! Shilo!” he called into the 
darkness. 

His fists clenched and unclenched nerv- 
ously while he waited for the shambling 
footsteps and gruff voices that approached, 
in answer to his call, with flickering lan- 
terns through the rain-drenched void of the 
night. 

“ Carry him down to the supply shed,” 
he told them, “ and lock him in there good 
and tight!” 

Rose watched them get out through the 
doorway with their awkward, dangling bur- 
den. Then Stollard closed the door, shut- 
ting out the whining wind and the swishing 
rain. Going to the little cupboard in the 
wall beside his bed, he produced a key, and, 
Opening the door, took out the telephone. 

She listened while he made his report 
direct to the State police. When he had 
finished, he came back to the mantel and 
once more took down his tobacco and his 
pipe. Then he settled himself, bruised and 
battered, into the comfort of his old morris 
chair. 

“ IT was sure that when I got Jackson, I’d 
get him right,” he mused exultantly. “ Out- 
siders meddling in would only have delayed 
the outcome. Whoever got the goods on 

Jackson got a knife in the back. I knew 
he’d have to come to grips with me some- 
how, some time, and when he did I was 
positive I’d win!” 

“Since that’s what you came here for, 
and you’ve succeeded in doing it, will you 
go back to the city right away?” She 
asked the question rather wistfully from the 
depths of her chair. 

“No!” He shook his head. 
taken a fancy to these mountains. 
naturally into a place like this. Most men 
wouldn’t—at least, they don’t. I’ve never 
found one who knew the business of min- 
ing coal, had strength to handle the gang, 
and was willing to live here—all three in 
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one. I’m cleaning up a fortune here slow- 
ly, and I’ll probably stay on the job until 
these coal veins are mined out.” 

“ You say, though, that it is just a man’s 
country—that women don’t ever come here 
at all!” 

“Tt certainly is not a woman’s country. 
Why do you ask?” . 

To her own ears, her voice sounded miles 
away, but she managed to keep it going in 
the distance. 

“T wondered if you might possibly have 
a job for me. I really could run your post 
office.” 

“ My post office,” he objected, “is too 
small to require more than half an hour’s 
time a day. What’s the matter with the 
job you’ve got?” 

“‘T’ll never work at it again.” Her pas- 
sion surprised even herself. ‘I hate it 
all! I hate being alone in a city full of 
people. I hate the lies I have to tell. I 
shall hate them more than ever now!” 

Her voice broke into a silence that 
seemed to last forever, while Stollard so- 
berly studied the pipe in his hand, and she 
watched the little network of lines settle 
about the outer corners of his eyes. 


“There is only one woman who could 
be safe in these mountains,” he told her 


finally; “and that is the woman I might 
bring here as my wife. I think I’ve made 
them safe—for her; but I’ve never yet 
found her. Sometimes I’ve wondered about 
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her—what she would be like. Of course, 
I know she’d lave to hate the city, as I 
do, and be content with the rugged open. 
I’m beginning to wonder if she wouldn’t be 
cool-headed in an emergency—quick to 
beat a killer to his hip pocket when he was 
reaching for his hammer and fighting a 
dirty fight.” 

Neil did not look at her, but he reached 
out and touched caressingly the weapon 
that was to establish Jackson’s guilt. 

“T think, too, she might be honest 
enough to keep a promise made me awhile 
ago, and might admit it if she came to think 
that a man she didn’t believe in had turned 
out to be some one she could trust. What 
do you think about that?” 

She was beginning to comprehend the 
strange code of this man, the wild extremes 
of his sportsmanship. To test him was to 
lose him. He demanded to be taken abso- 
lutely on trust; and she no longer had any 
doubts as to what she thought about him. 

She flushed, but her voice was steacy. 

““T am quite sure she would. She does!” 

Suddenly he reached across and patted 
her hand, with a friendly little pressure that 
lingered——and thrilled. 

“Come ahead! Help me out. * What 
else would she be and do?” 

The hand on hers gave her courage. 

“She could be perfectly happy to live 
on this mountain, and to keep house in the 
lair of the Wild Cat!” 


THE END 





PITCH WOOD 


SLEET on the pane, 

Ice in the fountain; 
Frost on the plain, 

Snow on the mountain. 
Dark is the night, 

Chill winds are blowing, 
But warm and bright 

My pitch wood’s glowing. 


Blare of the gale 

Snarling and shrieking, 
Stars wan and pale, 

Bare branches creaking. 
But heart’s desire, 

Goal of my yearning— 
Seat by the fire, 

And pitch wood burning! 
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